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THE IDEA OF A GREATER GERMANY. 


. Tue growth of popular enthusiasms, at all times a curious 
and instructive study, acquires a special interest when we 
see a nation beginning, as Germany is beginning now, to 
enter upon a new sphere of activity, and to undertake tasks 
for which it has not hitherto been supposed to possess any 
particular aptitude. The suggestion that the German 
nation has no particular aptitude for colonial enterprise will 
of course be called in question. Those students of history 
who have laboured to find appropriate precedents for the 
colonial agitation will point to the maritime schemes of the 
Great Elector and to the attempt, frustrated we believe by 
Colbert, of a certain Prince of Hainau to found a Teutonic 
Kingdom in the country which is now French Guiana. 
Students of history, perhaps, need not be taken too se- 
riously when they adventure themselves on the troubled 
waters of international politics. Nor do the failures of two 
centuries back of themselves go far to warrant a sanguine 
outlook for the undertakings of to-day. Another and more 
effective line of argument is open to the less erudite Teuton 
who wishes to vindicate the colonizing capacity of his 
countrymen. He may appeal to the statistics of emigration 
from Germany, and may urge that people who so readily 
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find their way to foreign countries must needs possess the 
qualities requisite to create a colonial empire. 

The claim, so freely put forward by Germans, to be a 
great, if not the greatest, emigrating nation is no doubt 
borne out by abundant facts. During the ten years 1871- 
80 the average annual number of emigrants leaving Ger- 
many is stated by the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha” to have been 
130,000, or rather more than 20 per cent. of the excess 
of births over deaths. The same authority gives the total 
emigration from Germany to the United States, during the 
five years 1882-86, as 666,421, while the United States 
returns of German immigration for the same years come 
to 833,938. For the ten years 1880-89 the United States 
Bureau of Statistics puts the total of German immigrants at 
1,435,181, and at the beginning of this period the Census of 
1880 shows that there were then residing in the States 
nearly two millions of Germans, and no less than 4,720,735 
persons of whom one or other parent was a native of Ger- 
many. The discrepancies between some of these figures 
need not be discussed here. We are concerned only with 
the broad fact that from Germany to the United States 
there sets regularly a strong and increasing stream of emi- 
gration which absorbs nearly a quarter of the normal increase 
of population. To the nation in arms this loss of possible 
fighting material can hardly be a matter of indifference. 

We may reserve for future consideration the question 
whether the undeniable turn for emigration which these 
figures bring out necessarily implies any talent for the 
peculiar form of colonial enterprise to which alone the Ger- 
man possessions in Africa and Polynesia appear to lend 
themselves. The point to be noticed at present, is the 
complaint so often made by Germans themselves, that upon 
most of these emigrants to the New World their German 
citizenship seems to sit so lightly that no sooner have they 
landed in America than they hasten to shuffle off the ties 
which bind them to the Fatherland by enrolling themselves 
as members of the Great Republic. It is difficult not to 
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believe that this tendency on the part of the average Ger- 
man emigrant to denationalize himself must have done much 
to stimulate in Germany the desire for colonies where the 
settlers should not lose their national identity, where they 
should continue to be Germans instead of becoming Ameri- 
cans or Canadians. ‘The literature of the colonial question 
is on this point naturally not very outspoken. But the 
sight of so many sturdy labourers and skilled artisans going 
year after year to swell the ranks of commercial rivals could 
not fail to touch the heart of every patriotic German, proud 
of the marvellous growth of the new Empire and full of the 
grand, if somewhat vague, ideas to which the triumphs of 
1870 gave birth. To arrest by any means this drain on 
the resources of the nation, to reconcile the interests of the 
individual, strugyling to better his own lot, with the larger 
fortunes of a people which feels that it may at any moment 
be called upon to fight for its collective existence, must have 
been an object ever present to the mind of the zealous and 
energetic minority by whose efforts the colonial movement 
has been galvanized into life. 

So far indeed as the outward and visible signs of popular 
enthusiasm are concerned, the promoters of the “colonial 
idea” may fairly claim to have scored a remarkable suc- 
cess. They have brought effective pressure to bear not only 
on the Government but even on the commercial circles of 
Germany, and they have certainly managed to educate . 
public opinion up to a high standard of proficiency in an 
out-of-the-way and not very attractive subject. 

To an Indian official, accustomed in England to en- 
counter almost everywhere the blankest and most con- 
tented ignorance on the subject of our own Asiatic posses- 
sions, nothing is more surprising than the interest the 
educated German takes in the prospects of the tropical 
acquisitions of the Fatherland, and the familiarity he dis- 
plays with the details of their history and geography. At 
those ceremonial German dinner-parties which begin at five 
in the afternoon and last till midnight, where the liquors 
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are so terribly mixed and the sexes so curiously separated, 
no subject of conversation is more popular than the 
Kolonial-frage. Nor is it only the more sensational inci- 
dents—the adventures of Dr. Peters, the race for Emin 
Pasha, the latest flag-hoisting, or the skirmishes with 
Bouschiri,—that are discussed on these occasions. German 
people appear to have a craving for general information to 
which the English are strangers. No well-appointed house- 
hold is deemed complete without a huge Cyclopedia, admi- 
rably edited, issued (unlike the Cyclopedia Britannica) at 
short intervals and kept up to date by yearly supplements. 
Thanks to this invaluable work, and also in some measure 
to the highly didactic character of the daily newspapers, the 
people one meets at dinner in Germany are often better 
posted in the commercial statistics of East Africa than most 
Englishmen in the trade of their own country. 

The landed aristocracy, the civil officials, and the more 
cultivated and pushing among the military men, seem to be 
the classes most keenly interested in the question, and they 
are the chief supporters of the Colonial Society (Kolonzal 
Gesellschaft), which has branches in most of the chief towns 
and publishes a well-informed and well-managed journal 
devoted to colonial matters. But active sympathy with the 
movement is by no means confined to the upper classes. 
Large numbers of shopkeepers and artisans attend the 
. public lectures organized by the Colonial Society; and I 
have seen crowded audiences, comprising a fair proportion 
of members of the middle and lower classes, listen with 
every semblance of interest to the dreariest discourses on 
New Guinea, the Cameroons, Togoland, and other little 
known and less developed corners of the earth. Even the 
toyshops and the tobacconists have joined themselves to 
the popular cult. Colonial cigars are everywhere offered for 
sale, and colonial enthusiasts are supposed to smoke them ; 
while in the toyshop windows last Christmas the traditional 


tin soldier had ceded the place of honour to a host of tin 
sailors in white uniform, and delightful negroes in yellow 
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breech-clouts who draw their bows kneeling on one knee 


in the strictest regulation attitude, as defined in the Prussian 
drill-book. 

One naturally asks, What does all this mean ? Are these 
people really in earnest? Do they understand what they 
are driving at, and have they counted the cost? What 
tangible fruit do they expect the “ Colonial Idea” to bear 
for Germany, and how far are their expectations likely to be 
realized ? We shall endeavour to find some answer, how- 
ever tentative and imperfect, to these questions. 

In the first place it is clear, from recent utterances on the 
vexed question of the Anglo-German agreement, that a 
substantial section of the German nation is far more in 
earnest about colonial policy than people in England have 
hitherto been inclined to believe. The turn given to that 
policy by the Agreement has been made the basis of a 
vicious attack upon the Caprivi Cabinet, and upon the 
general idea of developing friendly relations between 
England and Germany. No pains has been spared to em- 
bitter the controversy by enlisting irrelevant animosities on 
the side of colonial Chauvinism ; and the jeunes premiers of 
the extreme party have not scrupled to preach the doctrine 
that a war with England would have been a light price to 
pay for a somewhat larger slice of unexplored Africa than 
the recent settlement has given them. All this, we may be 
told, is only a sort of political wild oats, which need not en- 
gage our serious attention, and which the sowers themselves 
will be the first to repent of. But national self-conscious- 
ness is a sensitive and unaccountable factor in international 
politics ; and pioneers of new undertakings, whether German 
or English, are queer cattle for any Government to drive. 
The position, at any rate, isa sufficiently delicate one to 
make it worth our while to examine more fully the relations 
of the chief parties in Germany to the colonial movement. 

The colonial movement, as is generally known, was 
started and developed by, or with the countenance of, the 
so-called Aartcll party,—the coalition of Conservatives and 
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National Liberals,—which until the recent elections had a 
majority in the Reichstag. Within the Kartell party we 
may, I think, trace two distinct schools of opinion on the 
colonial question. One a moderate school, which recognises 
the great uncertainty in which the whole matter is involved, 
and is anxious to utilize the experience of other nations, 
especially the experience which England has gained in the 
administration of her tropical dependencies. The other is 
the extreme school of the Kolonzal-menschen, as they are 
called in Germany, among whom the irrepressible Dr. 
Peters plays the part of exfant terrible. The views of this 
party are pronounced and schwarmerisch; and owing to 
their activity in propagandism and to the aggressive form 
their preachings assume, there is danger lest Englishmen 
should either treat them, by reason of their sound and fury, 
asa guantité négligeable, or should fall into the opposite, 
and perhaps more serious, error of assuming that they 
represent the real opinions of the nation at large. 
Whatever sins may be laid to the charge of the extreme 
men, a want of frankness in expressing their opinions is 
assuredly not one of them. No sense of international 
courtesy has deterred them from speaking their mind about 
England. The literature of colonialism, of whose intoler- 
able bulk some one (I think General von Caprivi) com- 
plained not long ago in the Reichstag, would furnish ex- 
amples of every form of attack upon ourselves that human 
ingenuity could devise. In searching for sticks wherewith 
to beat the Anglo-Saxon adventurer, the colonial enthusiasts 
have sometimes wandered into strange company, and have 
avowed community of sympathy and interest with the 
Boers, the Portuguese, and even with the down-trodden 
Hindu. If Surendranath Banerji only knew it, what a 
field for declamation were here ! Happily for us, we need 


not now rummage among the ruins of these extinct vol- 


canoes. The Anglo-German agreement has passed a sponge 
over the controversies of the last few years, and we need 
only look to the judgment of the extreme school on that 
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settlement in order to form an idea of what we have to 
expect at their hands. 

Three champions have come forward in the Grexzzboten to 
lead a kind of forlorn hope against the policy of General 
von Caprivi. Their triple attack seems to represent the 
three main components of the colonial party—the explo- 
rers, the military men, and the students. | Each takes his 
own line, and each handles his aspect of the subject with 
characteristic thoroughness. The historical critic ransacks 
the history of the last two hundred years for proofs of the 
‘cold-blooded selfishness” which England has displayed 
whenever she has been the professed ally of Germany. He 
shows how she concluded the Peace of Ryswick in 1697 
without troubling herself to procure the restitution of 
Strasburg; how through the personal union with Hanover 
she exercised an unfavourable influence on the affairs of 
Germany; how she failed to support Frederick William I. of 
Prussia in his claims on Jiilich-Berg ; how in 1731 the com- 
mercial jealousy of England brought about the dissolution 
of the Belgian East Indian Trading Company at Ostend ; 
and how after embarrassing Frederick the Great in the 
Seven Years War by withdrawing her subsidies, she never- 
theless managed to secure for herself Canada, and to lay 
the foundation of her Indian Empire. Passing to more 
modern times, the reader is called upon to observe “ how in 
1813 the Prussian statesmen and generals had to haggle and 
bargain for every penny of English contributions, and how 
dearly Prussia paid in the end for this niggardly support. 
Acting in the Guelf-English interest, she gave up for fifty 
years loyal East Friesland, and therewith her strong posi- 
tion on the North Sea, only to find after all that on the 
3rd January, 1815, England allied herself with France and 
Austria, in order to oppose the plans of Russia and Prussia 
in Saxony and Poland. What was the result? For us, 
the German confederation, the most pitiful constitution that 
was ever imposed upon a great and victorious people, and 
the division of Prussia into two separate blocks of territory, 
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between which an enlarged and envious Hanover shoved 
herself in as a thorn in the flesh of the Prussian State—for 
them, the consolidation of the overwhelming marine and 
colonial supremacy of England.” Not content with large 
deductions of this sort, the writer condescends to rake up 
such minor incidents as a slighting reference of Lord 
Palmerston’s to the Prussian marine ensign, and the cheers 
with which the report of a disaster to the Prussian and 
Austrian fleet near Heligoland in 1864 is said to have been 
received in the House of Commons. As if a popular 
assembly at a time of great excitement could be expected 
to maintain that high standard of urbanity in international 
matters of which our critic furnishes so conspicuous an 
example! One can only say, Oddivisse hec omnia salus 
esset adolescentulis, especially when these sorry relics of the 
past are turned to point the unedifying moral that England 
and Germany are commercial rivals, and between them 
no enduring friendship can ever be possible. 

The historical critic having proved that to English 
selfishness are due all the misfortunes of Germany from 
Ryswick to Jena, we are prepared to be taught by the 
political critic (who by the way takes occasion to cast 
doubts on the existence of diplomacy in Germany) that “the 
exchange of Heligoland for East Africa is a humiliation,” 
and that an alliance with England can have neither moral 
nor actual value for Germany. It can have no moral value, 
because English policy is based upon principles of mercan- 
tile greed ; it can have no actual value, because under the 
conditions of modern warfare England is not in a position to 
give Germany any substantial assistance. Finally the writer 
breaks into a curious invective against the “ hollowness and 
want of character” which leads “the highest classes in 
Germany to pride themselves, in spite of all their patriot- 
ism, on seeming as English as possible, on dressing in 
English fashion, and adopting English furniture; they go 
so far as to speak and write English to their children and 


relations ; they think it good form (chzc) to put on the 
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l abrupt and inconsiderate English manner, even towards 
. : their own countrymen,” and throws out the remarkable 


| | conjecture that this Anglomania has played a part in bring- 
ing about the recent agreement. The echoes of a painful 
controversy seem to hang about this singular outburst, but 
Fy it would lead us too far from our subject to attempt to read 
; between the lines. 

1 | Let us return from our digression into history and 
: politics to the colonial question proper. Here it is right to 


remark that the writer of the third or colonial section of 

| this triple protest against the action of the German Govern- 
| ment, though a zealous advocate of his own point of view, 
' seems to be more conversant with facts and altogether 
more reasonable in tone than his political and historical 


coadjutors. He has many grievances to ventilate, but he 

| brings them forward in a temperate fashion, and does not 

lose himself in irrelevant abuse. His points are the 
following :— 

: (2) The eastern boundary of German South-East 


Africa, hitherto left undefined and therefore capable of 


further extension, has now been defined, to the dis- 
advantage of Germany, so as to preclude the possibility of 
taking in the country round Lake Ngami. 


(6) Walfisch Bay, which has only an imaginary value for 
England, has not been ceded to Germany. 

(c) The line drawn from the German frontier on Lake 
Nyassa to the S.E. corner of Lake Tanganika gives 
, England the entire southern shore of the lake; and 
. | excludes from the German sphere of interest the country 

(comprising Lake Bangweolo) between Lake Nyassa and 
| the Congo State, which some map-makers had already 
shown as German. 
| (dq) The delimitation of the northern boundary of 
German East Africa frustrates the German hopes of gain- 
. | ing possession of Uganda, Unyoro, and the region of the 
Upper Nile. 
(e) The cession of Wituland, which had recently been 
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taken over by the German East African Company, is 
regretted not merely for its own sake, but because it debars 
Germany from acquiring Somaliland, where flags had been 
hoisted and treaties made. 

(7) The English Protectorate of Zanzibar is described 
as “a rude intimation on the part of the German Govern- 
ment of their wish that we should administer our colony 
from within its own boundaries. It is unfortunate that the 
traffic developed in ten years cannot transfer itself so 
quickly, and that new towns do not spring up so quickly in 
a half-savage country.” 

(g) The condition that no customs duties shall be levied 
on Lake Tanganika, or between the lake and the German 
north-west frontier, will probably tend to divert the trade 
of the German Protectorate to the cheaper water route in 
English hands, and will thus reduce the yield of the customs 
dues on the coast. 

The English obtain from the transaction, continues the 
critic, “all that is left of unoccupied Africa. At the most 
we may perhaps later on secure a share in the Sudan from 
Cameroon. But in the main the agreement has set final 
bounds to our colonial undertakings, while it opens to the 
English the grandest prospects of new acquisitions. These 
prospects derive special importance from the fact that they 
will lead at no distant date to the amalgamation of the 
English districts into one huge Empire extending from the 
mouth of the Nile to the Cape. In the South the English 
have already the central strip from the Orange River to 
Tanganika, with a breadth as yet undetermined. Little 
Portugal can offer no effective resistance to their impetuous 
advance ; even the valiant Transvaal will sooner or later 
fall to these vast designs, not indeed by the might of 
English weapons, but by the peaceful and far more danger- 
ous agency of constantly growing English immigration. 
On the north of the Victoria Nyanza, British influence, 
favoured by England’s commanding position in Egypt, will 
press on, in spite of decaying Mahdism, down the Nile ; 
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while on the other side Uganda gives them the key to the 
wide and important territory of the Western Sudan.” 

We have endeavoured to set forth in the foregoing 
quotations the views of the fanatical partisans of the 
Colonial Idea in Germany. Let us nowsee how a mem- 
ber of the moderate school sketches the origin and 
development of the movement, and what manner of advice 
he gives his countrymen for the future. ‘This critic, who 
writes as a man of affairs well acquainted with both African 
and European politics, traces the rise of the colonial 
enthusiasm to ‘‘the redundance of national self-conscious- 
ness” which followed upon the war of 1870. The desire 
of the next generation to emulate the achievements of their 
fathers led in 1884 a number of young men “ who had just 
completed their education, or just entered the army as 
officers,” to conceive the bold idea of acquiring for Germany 
the vacant portions of the continent of Africa. Their 
unexpected success in establishing German influence over 
large tracts of country enlisted the popular sympathies on 
their side, and by degrees first the commercial world of 
Germany, and then the Government itself, became in- 
sensibly and reluctantly involved in a movement which 
promised to satisfy the craving for emigration within the 
limits of the Empire. 

But the commercial world was by no means eager to 
invest its capital in doubtful undertakings, ‘conducted by 
students fresh from the University, or by gallant second- 
lieutenants.” Nor did the Government take a decided 
line. “Prince Bismarck had repeatedly declared that he 
was no enthusiast for colonization, and that the action of 
the Government must be restricted to backing up with its 
protection the trader and pioneer.” In response to this 
declaration of policy, the German East African Company 
sought to establish plantations and stations in the interior, 
and to raise and export tropical products. But the cost of 
transport ran away with the profits; the acquisition of the 
coast strip from the Sultan of Zanzibar rendered a change 
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of system necessary, and “experience proved that more 
than one of the local officials, however brave a man and 
good patriot, was nevertheless an excessively bad accoun- 
tant and financier.” At this stage the natives rose in 
rebellion, and a clean sweep was made of all schemes for 
developing the country. Meanwhile the colonial enthu- 
siasm in Germany had risen so high that even the Reichs- 
tag did not venture to abandon the Company, and a grant 
was made for the suppression of the revolt. An Imperial 
Commissioner was appointed, with full powers to restore 
law and order. “In our age of military discipline, in the 
model state of the European armed type, the recruiting 
drum was sounded in the ancient Landsknecht fashion, and 
numbers of young men flocked to the banner of a distin- 
guished African traveller.” The selection of Major von 
Wissman as Commissioner was amply justified, and peace 
was soon restored on the coast. But the position was felt 
to be an impossible one. ‘‘ Under the nominal suzerainty 
of an African Sultan, a captain of the German army held 
independent command in the field, and the officials of a 
German Colonial Company governed the country, while 
the vessels of His Majesty the Emperor manceuvred in 
concert with English squadrons.” Further inland the 
rival Emin Pasha expeditions were on the march; “the 
representatives of German and English Companies were 
outbidding each other in concluding dubious treaties with 
equally dubious chieftains; and the German people were 
growing more and more excited over the exploits of their 
African heroes, which they followed with all the interest 
with which children listen to stories of Columbus and Vasco 
da Gama.” 

The disagreements of English and Germans at the va- 
rious points in Africa where they came in contact tended 
to produce friction between their Governments, and _ this 
in its turn deterred capital, “which in Germany has very 
delicate nerves,” from seeking investment in Africa. Such 
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a state of things, which not only kept Africa in turmoil, but 
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threatened to endanger the peace of Europe, could clearly 
not be permitted to continue. The German Government 
was forced to abandon the attitude of neutrality which it 
had hitherto sought to maintain on the colonial question, 
and the result of its intervention was the Anglo-German 
Agreement. 

Dismissing as futile the inquiry whether German diplo- 
macy might not have secured in the recent settlement a 
few thousand square miles more of unexplored territory, 
the writer calls earnestly upon the colonial party to 
abandon the petulent attitude they have assumed towards 
the Government, to convert enthusiasm into energy, and to 
show what they can do to develop the huge area of which 
they have now assured possession. He concludes a most 
effective paper, of which we have given a very imperfect 
sketch, by pointing out that German opinion is by no means 
unanimous as to the value of the colonial movement, and 
by warning the extreme party that the outburst of invective 
they have indulged in during the last few weeks will have 
tended to confirm and strengthen the opposition they must 
expect to meet with in the Reichstag. 

In order to appreciate the significance of this warning, 
we may glance at the distribution of parties in the Reichs- 
stag as shown in the following statement :— 


REICHSTAG OF 1890. 


eae nae including four Anti-Semites 75) 

Kartell. 4 Free Conservatives : , . 20/137. 
‘ase Liberals . ; : ; . 42i 
con or Ultramontanes. : : 107) 

_— Poles . ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 16 bis 
Guelfs . ; ; ‘ F , . 12 
be Alsatians . ; ; , ‘ | 
Freisinnig, or Radical . 
lene Partei, or South German —_— ite) 

Left. PIIs. 
Social Democrats . : . . = 95 
bei . ‘ : ‘ ' : ; I 


It would be perhaps going too far to lay down that all 
members of the Kartell group are thorough-going partisans 
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of the colonial idea ; but it may safely be assumed that any 
Government proposal having for its object the development 
of the colonies, will meet with the support of the parties 
which make up that group. With equal certainty we may 
conclude that to most of such proposals, the Left will offer 
a solid and vigorous opposition. The Social Democrats 
laugh at the colonial propaganda; and a leading organ of 
the Radical press dismissed the Anglo-German Agreement 
with the cynical comment: “If only England had another 
islet about the size of Heligoland, for which we could 
barter the rest of our Colonial Empire!” Considerable 
bitterness of feeling prevails between the Kartell parties— 
in particular the National Liberals—and the Radicals. 
That the Social Democrats, the men of the proletariat, 
should take the line they do, is felt to be more or less 
natural and intelligible. But that highly educated people, 
who ought to cast in their lot with the National Liberals, 
should venture, under the leadership of an ex-official, to 
run counter to the national ambition, should jeer at the 
colonial enthusiasm, and should incessantly cram the En- 
glish parliamentary system, the English Budget arrange- 
ments, and the English colonial supremacy down the throats 
of their political opponents, is felt to be intolerable. One 
cannot help thinking that the spiteful outcry against 
England, which has been sounded by the National 
Liberal journals, owes some of its bitterness to this reitera- 
tion on the part of the Radical school. It may be added, 
reluctantly as we touch one of the sore spots of German 
social life, that the Jews of Germany are to a great extent 
supporters of the Radical party, while the so-called Anti- 
Semites, the fanatics of the /aden-hetze, who are striving 
to transform a prejudice into an article of political faith, 
seem inclined to range themselves on the side of 
colonialism. 

But neither the Left nor the Kartell can alone command 
a majority of the Reichstag. Since the recent elections, 
the control of the political situation, so far as the Reichstag 
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is concerned, rests with the Centre, a compact group, 
admirably drilled and most astutely handled by Dr. Wind- 
thorst, sometime Minister of Justice for the Kingdom of 
Hanover, and now, as leader of the Guelphs and Ultramon- 
tanes, the most powerful independent politician in Germany. 
A party of opportunist tendencies, like the Centre, which 
desires to hold itself open to offers from either of the 
extreme camps, has naturally not gone out of its way to 
proclaim any settled doctrines on the colonial question. 
When I was in Berlin a few months ago, I had the honour 
of an interview with Dr. Windthorst, at which we discussed 
the prospect of the German colonies. He expressed him- 
self as “somewhat sceptical” regarding any real good 
accruing to Germany from the movement, and he was 
evidently quite free from the delusion that the poorer 
emigrating classes, the artisan and the agricultural labourer, 
will find a suitable outlet for their energies in Eastern 
Africa. On the whole, he seemed inclined to accept as a 
pis-aller the view that Germany had gone too far to with- 
draw now, and that she must set to work to make the best 
of her recent acquisitions. It was clear at the same time 
that he had a keen perception of the financial aspects of 
the position, and we may be sure that all proposals for 
expenditure on colonial purposes will be carefully scrutinized 
in the Reichstag both by the Centre and by the Freisinnig 
parties. 

The attitude of the Government towards the colonial 
movement was clearly defined in May last, by General Von 
Caprivi, in an admirable speech which hardly attracted in 
England the attention it deserved. In replying to the 
Radical Bamberger, the Chancellor was careful to do justice 
to the enthusiastic and romantic side of the question. He 
pointed out that the wars of 1866 and 1870 diverted the 
stream of ‘ zdealism, which is the life of the German 
people,” from intellectual to practical aims, and that the 
colonial aspirations came in to supply the objective that 
was needed. The Radicals might call this romance, but 
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romance has its uses in politics, and has, indeed, contributed 
in no small measure to the existence of the German Reichs- 
tag itself. No doubt the grossest ignorance of African 
facts and African conditions had been displayed. People 
thought they “need only buy an atlas and paint Africa 
blue” in order to find themselves in possession of colonies 
where “you find gold in nuggets, and pick up cigars ready- 
made.” But the era of flag-hoisting and treaty-making 
must make way for an era of practical development. 
Private capital will then be drawn in, and the colonies will 
be a possession worthy of the national enthusiasm. ‘‘ Look- 
ing still further into the future,” said the Chancellor, “1 
deem it not impossible that the development which the 
world is undergoing may compel Germany to enter into 
closer relations—it is hoped only peaceful relations—with 
trans-oceanic States. . . . The time when I had the 
honour to be Chief of the Admiralty has impressed upon 
me the belief that it should be an object with us to bring 
our navy into such a condition that it may be ready for 
action when this expansion of our circle of influence comes 
to pass. . . . We must then ourselves be in possession 
of some places at which German coals can be supplied to 
German ships of war by German officials. The possession 
of coaling stations is an essential condition of the navy’s 
participation ina future war. Therefore, if at the present 
time we incur expenditure 








and it is not considerable—on 
account of our colonies, I would not give up the hope that 
even this capital will not be unproductive, and that what 
we spend now will hereafter come back to us in increased 
measure.” 

Having answered, by this dip into the future, the Radi- 
cal argument that colonies would be a source of embarrass- 
ment in a future war, General Von Caprivi proceeded to 
sketch the policy now to be adopted in dealing with East 
Africa. “If the Reichstag grants us further support, we 
shall make it our business to go forward step by step, to 
enter upon no hazardous undertakings, and to take measures 
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to restore the African Companies to the position they 
originally occupied, to render them as independent as they 
may be. I must here introduce the condition, that even 
this will depend on the administrative ability of the Com- 
panies, and that we cannot as yet foresee with certainty 
how far they will be equal to the task. The state of things 
in Africa is such, that under the dex Wessmann, a military 
force has been raised concerning which no one can say 
precisely whose force it is; and considering that the dicta- 
torship and the state of war may still last for many years 
in East Africa, I think it not impossible that we may con- 
vert this force, raised in the old dandsknecht fashion by 
Major Wissmann, into an Imperial force, so as to be able 
to effect more with small resources than is possible on the 
footing of contractual recruiting, on which things are at 
present. Our endeavour will be, in all quarters, to respect 
foreign rights, and to protect the German empire. I be- 
lieve the Federal Government will be in a position to carry 
on their colonial policy in such a manner that the general 
policy of Europe will suffer no detriment, and that the 
justifiable expansion of German national sentiment will in 
no way be slighted.” 

It might seem a far-fetched comparison, a comparison 
scarcely fitting the dignity of Za haute politique, were one 
to suggest that the situation created in Africa by the rivalry 
of four great Powers bears a sort of resemblance to the 
state of things brought about in the Indian tea districts 
some five-and-twenty years ago by the competition of the 
pioneers of a new industry. But the two things have really 
some remarkable points of likeness. In both, we see people 
grasping eagerly at unknown quantities of land, without 
stopping to take thought of the time, or to count the cost 
required to utilize them properly. In both, gross ignorance 
of essential facts and clementary conditions hurries on a 
financial crisis. In both, it might be added, some deus ex 
machina—a paternal Government, or a paternally minded 
conference of diplomatists—is constrained to intervene to 
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control the process of land-grabbing by limiting the area 
available, and requiring guarantees of ability to make a 
fitting use of the new acquisitions. Strange as the com- 
parison may seem, no one who knows the prosperity of the 
Indian tea districts can say that it savours of hostility or 
evil omen. One could wish nothing better for East Africa, 
whether in German or in English hands, than that its 
development should rival that of Assam. 

German colonial enterprise has now, it may be hoped, 
pretty well shaken off the maladies of its infancy. It has 
passed its period of Sturm und Drang, of flag-hoisting and 
dubious treaties ; it will doubtless tide over the commercial 
difficulties which spring from inflated expectations. The 
romantic enthusiasm which has committed the nation to a 
new career must now endeavour to concentrate itself on the 
prosaic business of opening out an enormous area of com- 
paratively unexplored country, under conditions of which 
Germans have hitherto had but little experience. General 
Von Caprivi’s public utterances, and the impression of wide 
culture and practical wisdom which he makes upon those 
who come in contact with him, go far to warrant the belief 
that he, at any rate, is free from some of the standard 
delusions of the extreme colonial school, and, to repeat 
his own words, does not expect “to pick up cigars ready- 
made.” But the special literature of the colonial question, 
the literature which proposes to instruct Germany on the 
subject, is by no means equally imbued with common sense. 
Some of the problems which present themselves at starting, 
are simply ignored ; while for others, solutions of doubtful 
efficacy are put forward. 

In the first place, the promoters of German colonialism 
appear to realize very imperfectly the true character of the 
climatic difficulties with which they have to contend. They 
have not grasped the elementary truth, that the phrase 
“tropical colony,” in the mouth of a European, is simply a 
contradiction in terms. For Germans, at any rate, posses- 
sions situated in the tropics can never become colonies, 
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either in the classical or in the modern sense of the word. 
Without considering too curiously how “ colony ” should be 
defined, there can be no question that we mean by it a 
country where the ordinary European of the middle and 
lower classes can settle permanently, and can bring up his 
children as natives of his new home. Can settlements of 
this type be formed, or rather, can they form themselves— 
for that is the essence of colonization on a large scale—in 
East Africa? So far as one can see at present, the ques- 
tion has only to be asked to be answered with a decided 
negative. But the notion that der kletne Mann—the 
small farmer, the agricultural labourer, the handicraftsman, 
the artisan—who now emigrates to America, will, in future, 
flock to East Africa, stands in the forefront of the colonial 
programme. Only the other day a German missionary was 
lecturing to working men in Berlin on the career of useful- 
ness and profit that awaited them in Africa. But men of 
this class cannot be separated from their families, and there 
is no reason to suppose that the climate of Africa is more 
favourable than the climate of India to the rearing of 
European children. If it is not, then Africa is no place 
for the great majority of German emigrants. 

Explorers will of course reply, that this objection applies 
only to the strip of swampy country on the coast, and that 
the high lands of the interior possess a climate leaving 
little to be desired. That may be so; but before we accept 
the conclusion that even in these favoured regions European 
colonists can live and prosper, one or two things are to be 
kept in mind. The first is, that on a point of this sort, the 
testimony of travellers is not of very great value. Not 
only are they presumably less sensitive to climatic influences 
and more careful in their manner of life than the average 
settlers, but they rarely stay in a place long enough to find 
out the weak points of its climate. It is one thing to march 
through a country, and another to live there all the year 
round. Then it must be said, an explorer is not always 
the best judge of the value of his own discoveries; and the 
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idea of European colonization seems to have a special 
fascination for him. We have heard a good deal of dreams 
of this sort in India, and nothing but disappointment has 
come of them. The writings of the distinguished Orien- 
talist, Mr. Brian Hodgson, are full of the fancy that the 
lower levels of the Eastern Himalaya were destined to 
become the home of large settlements of European agri- 
culturists. The pioneers of Kumaou thought the same of 
the country further west ; and only a year or so ago Sir 
Lepel Griffin started a similar notion about Cashmere. The 
fact is, that in order to make a tropical or sub-tropical region 
a fit place for European colonization on a large scale, at 
least three conditions must concur. First, the climate 
must be such as to admit, not merely of adult Europeans 
living in comfort themselves, but of successive generations 
growing up without deterioration of type. If the race de- 
generates it will assuredly die out. Secondly, the climate 
must allow Europeans to do their own field-work, if need 
be. Thirdly, it must be such as to exclude the competition 
of the native races; for if these races, whether African or 
Indian, are to compete with the European as labourers, 
their lower standard of living will enable them to drive him 
out of the field. A few Europeans may still make a living 
as employers of native labour; but real colonization there 
can be none. 

Now the question is, whether the German tropical 
possessions, in Africa or elsewhere, comply with these 
conditions. If they do, there may be a chance of the 
expectations held out to the lower classes being to some 
extent realized. If they do not, the Government and the 
Companies will be wise to refrain from the attempt to 
promote artificially a form of immigration which can only 
give rise to those difficulties of which we have unfortunate 
experience in India with the lower class of Europeans and 
Eurasians. But then, it will be asked, if there is no room 
for der kleine Mann, of what use will the colonies be to 


the people of Germany? The answer is clear. They will 
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open a career to a certain number of the more enterprising 
cadets of the upper and middle classes, who will find em- 
ployment in the service of Government or the Companies, 
in trade, and in the management of the various plantations, 
which will, in course of time, be opened out. That is some- 
thing ; that is one of the things which India does for Eng- 
land. But it is not what the enthusiasts of the colonial 
movement have encouraged the nation to look for, it is not 
colonization properly so called. It offers to the mass of 
the people, to the classes whose growing discontent is a 
source of justifiable anxiety to German politicians, no share 
whatever in the latest fruits of the national enterprise. 
Another matter on which German colonial politicians 
appear to be somewhat at sea is the labour question. Every 
one admits that the new territories are sadly in want of 
labour, and that their development depends in great mea- 
sure on the manner in which this problem is dealt with. 
Various suggestions have been put forward. A writer on 
New Guinea urges in the Kolonzal Zeztung the importation 
of Malays, and, failing this resource, falls back upon the 
inevitable Chinese. The Malay country, however, already 
gets labour from India, and presumably has no super- 
fluous population of its own; while the importation of 
Chinese into a new colony would hardly be a safe experi- 
ment. No one seems to have thought of Indian labourers, 
though colonial literature has not overlooked the existence 
of many Indian traders on the African littoral. On such a 
subject it would be rash to attempt to forecast the lines of 
future progress, but there seems to be at least a possibility 
that the surplus population of India may play a prominent 
part in the commercial and agricultural development of 
East Africa. With Zanzibar in English hands, and the 
English East African Company at work on the north of 
the German districts, what is more natural than that India, 
the great storehouse of unskilled labour in Western Asia, 
should be drawn upon for the opening out of these regions? 
Indian immigrants would not only be of use as workers on 
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plantations under European superintendence ; they would 


be invaluable as independent cultivators of the standard 
tropical products. Their industry and thrift, their capacity 
for petty trade and their genius for village life would 
enable them to compete successfully with the Africans. 
Regular Indian settlements would spring up; and the 
stream of emigration from Bombay, once started, would 
probably flow steadily with the minimum of outside 
assistance. A beginning would perhaps have to be made 
in the form of emigration under contract such as goes on to 
the West Indies and elsewhere; and we may expect that 
the German Government will take steps to obtain the right 
of recruiting coolies in India on terms similar to those 
conceded to France and Holland. The mere fact of 
negotiations being set on foot for this purpose would tend 
to help the colonial movement in German commercial 
circles. It would show that the Government means busi- 
ness, and would do something to remove the reproach that 
German capital, as at present advised, “prefer the most 
dubious securities of the most dubious foreign State to 
investment in the colonies of the Empire.” 

But, in order to attract capital into the new territory, its 
administrative arrangements must be placed on a sound 
and permanent footing. At present the Government seems 
to have its hands very full. One of its chief difficulties is 
the want of men. In the Reichstag debate already referred 
to, the Radical speakers laid great stress on the English 
system of opening out new country by the agency of 
chartered Companies which cost nothing to the State. 
General von Caprivi replied that the German Government 
had every disposition to follow the same policy. “ But,” 
he added, “we are at present simply not in a position to 
adopt the English system, because we have no men com- 
petent to carry out that system onthe spot. During the 
short time that I have been here, I have had occasion to 
learn how difficult it is, when a man is wanted for some 
comparatively subordinate work in one of our colonies, to 
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find any one who has the experience, without which he 
would be of no use locally.” 

By the side of this confession of the Chancellor’s, we may 
set the admission of Count Pfeil in an article just published,* 
that the administration of the German colonies is of too 
bureaucratic a character, and fails to take account of local 
conditions and peculiarities. Now this is precisely what one 
would prima facie have been disposed to expect. German 
officialdom, with all its virtues, its strong sense of order, its 
devotion to duty, its admirable routine, its economy and 
its general executive efficiency, is by no means free from 
those vices of pedantry and doctrinairism which these 
virtues perhaps tend to generate. The juristic element is 
too strongly predominant, even among the men who have 
chosen the executive line, and there is a want of the flexi- 
bility and readiness of resource so essential in the adminis- 
tration of a semi-civilized dependency. Above all, one 
sees everywhere a disposition to lean too much upon the 
State and to suppose that the orders of Governments can 
shape the whole course of human affairs. 

In illustration of what is meant, and as an example of 
the line of action which the extreme colonial enthusiast 
is capable of advocating, I may venture to conclude this 
paper with an experience of my own :—About a year ago 
I joined the German Kolonial-Gesellschaft in order to learn 
something of the colonial movement by attending meet- 
ings and talking to people. Ata meeting of the Society in 
Berlin, in April last, a lieutenant who had served under 
Major von Wissman delivered a brief lecture on East 
Africa, in which zz¢ev alia he laid stress on the importance 
to the colony of encouraging the Indian merchants and 
traders already settled there, and of supporting them 
against their Arab rivals. The Indians, he said, were 
far more capable men of business than the Arabs, and were 
fast getting the financial control of East Africa into their 


own hands. 


* Grensboten, 4th September, 1890. 
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The lecture gave rise to a long and highly miscellaneous 
discussion. On the vexed question of communications 
between the coast and the interior of the country, Count 
Pfeil expressed the opinion (which he repeats in the article 
referred to above) that the time for railways has not come 
yet, and that the first thing to be done is to develop river 
transport, and to introduce the bullock carriages used in 
South Africa. His views were vigorously combated by 
Premier Lieutenant Weiss, another African traveller, who 
urged that a railway should be made at all costs, and that 
trade would spring up along the line. After a good deal 
of very fluent recrimination concerning the mistakes of the 
past and the chances of annexation that have been let slip, 
the debate at last got round to the Indian merchants. It 
was stated that there were two classes of Indians in Africa, 
comparatively large capitalists and small dealers, ap- 
parently of the dcAérz type. Every one admitted that the 
colony could not get on without the small men; they kept 
trade going, and neither Europeans nor Arabs could 
compete with them. But, as regards the more wealthy 
Indians, a violent difference of opinion prevailed. One 
set of speakers held with the lecturer, that the Indian 
capitalists were, on the whole, good subjects, and should 
be supported against the Arabs. Another set, headed by 
Lieutenant Weiss and a civilian whose name I have for- 
gotten, denounced them as traitors of the most insidious 
type, and urged that they should be summarily ejected 
from German territory. This surprising proposal was made 
in all seriousness, and was backed up by much disserta- 
tion on the knightly qualities of the Arab and the mean 
chicanery of the Indian money-lender. After several men 
had spoken on either side, I took courage to get up and 
inquire how they proposed to draw the line between the 
larger merchants who were to be ejected and the smaller 
merchants who were to be left in peace. Failing to get 
any answer to this, | went on to say that in India, for some 
years past, we had been trying with indifferent success to 
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work an income-tax so as to touch the mercantile classes ; 
that our chief difficulty was to find some means of dis- 
tinguishing the various grades of incomes and making out 
who was to be treated as a big merchant, and who asa 
smallone. Ifthe East African officials could throw any light 
upon this point, the Government of India would doubtless 
be very grateful for the information. It happened that no 
one was ready with a reply to this argument ; the partisans 
of the lecturer claimed it as a victory for their views, and 
the subject was dropped. But no one seemed at all to 
realize the supreme absurdity of the whole discussion. 
Here is an infant colony struggling to develop its trade 
in the hope of some day paying its working expenses, and 
you find men of local experience gravely proposing to 
banish ex masse the wealthiest and most capable traders for 
fear lest, in some unexplained fashion, they should intrigue 
against the Government which protects their shops and 
godowns from being looted! If that is not the note of 
bureaucracy, I do not know what is. 
H. H. RIstey. 
BERLIN, 13¢4 Sept., 1890. 
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CHINA: 


A SKETCH OF ITS SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
AND STATE ECONOMY. 


To judge by the notions prevalent in the West, no country 
appears to be less known than China; certainly no country 
is and has been so systematically and persistently misre- 
presented. Everything otherwise incredible and unnatural 
is at once believed, if ascribed to the Chinese and their 
manners. If one considers how far-spread are the errors 
on this subject, and how difficult it is to eradicate what is 
once implanted in the human mind, one cannot too strongly 
or too often insist on an examination of the true facts 
regarding our institutions, customs, and manners. Our 
civilization is real and mature, however much it may differ 
from that of the West. Though we may be a stationary 
people, we are not, on principle, enemies to progress. It is 
true that, at a time when barbarism was the prevailing 
condition of Europe, our civilization was, in the main, as 
brilliant and complete as it is now; but this argues no 
aversion to progress on our part. With us, theories do not 
rank higher than experience. We do not confound mere 
change with improvement; we hesitate to adopt innova- 
tions and to subvert our institutions merely to see what 
will come of it; and we are averse to experimenting with 
the happiness and the lives of our millions. This is our 
sin in the eyes of Europe. 

The character of Western civilization is essentially en- 
croaching. In former times, hordes of barbarians overran 
our country, to pillage and to destroy ; they did not profess 
that they were conferring incalculable benefits on us. In 
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modern times, the civilized people of the West attempt the 
same thing, though they follow, perhaps, a slightly different 
method, in so far as they advance the pretension of establish- 
ing universal happiness. The two scourges of human com- 
munities are war, in its widest signification, and pauper- 
ism; does the Western world,—so vain of its spirit of 
innovation, so proud of its inventions,—stand as a shining 
example with respect to war and pauperism ? and does it 
possess the secret of making nations peaceable, and in- 
creasing their happiness? It is to Europe that we owe the 
backward step of inaugurating large standing armies! ve, 
docete! Having made these few preliminary remarks by 
way of reminding the reader that every question has two 
sides; and that, if we seem unreasonable in our distrust 
of Europeans, and in our steady opposition to their violent 
measures, from another standpoint we should appear still 
more unreasonable if we distrusted and opposed them less, 
I now pass on to give a brief sketch of Chinese social 
organization. 

The whole Empire of the Centre must be regarded as one 
great family ; political questions are closely linked to social 
questions, and do not arise from party views. The 
Emperor is considered, and considers himself, the father of 
this family, composed of more than 400 million members ; 
and as such he does everything in his power to render 
happy the lot of his numerous children. All our sacred 
books insist on the necessity of a paternal Government, 
and make the well-being of the people its sole aim. 

Confucius teaches that the perfection of ourselves, and 
the perfection of others, constitutes the true human ideal. 
The Emperor, in particular, is reminded of his duties on 
every page, and is exhorted to be continually engaged in 
their fulfilment. 

These precepts, it will be seen, give a definite direction 
towards progress to the whole community. 

The machinery of Government is constituted as follows : 


Next in importance and authority to the Emperor is the 
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“oreat Secretariat of the State,” styled the “Council ;” it 
directs all Governmental actions, and enforces the harmo- 
nious co-operation of all the sub-divisions ; eight Minis- 
tries derive their authority directly from it. They are: 
the Ministries of ‘“ Personal Administration,” ‘‘ Finances,” 
“ Rites,” “ War,” “ Public Works,” “ Judicature,” ‘“ Foreign 
Affairs,” and “ Navy.” The organization of these Ministries 
requires comment; none of them are directed by one head 
alone, but there is a governing body in each, consisting of a 
council of two presidents and four vice-presidents, half of 
the council being Chinese and half Mongols, or Man-shu. 
This wise arrangement, carried through almost all grades, 
prevents any jealousy or strife for supremacy between the 
two races. 

The “ Ministry of Personal Administration ” grants public 
appointments, choosing its officials from the literary class by 
instituting a system of examinations; it exercises a severe 
and absolute control over its officials, and supports -the 
complaints of citizens against the Administration. 

The “ Ministry of Finance” is also the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, as this is the chief source of revenue. This Ministry 
is in charge of the treasury, it keeps the public accounts, 
and pays the whole Governmental service. 

The “ Ministry of Rites” deals with the religious obser- 
vances of the people, in so far as it maintains their temples 
and supervises public solemnities; the imperial “ reserve- 
granaries ” and benevolent institutions are under its charge. 
This Ministry also supervises and encourages public instruc- 
tion, centralizes literary or scientific efforts, promulgates 
laws and enforces their observance. 

The “ Ministry of War” is in charge of all matters per- 
taining to the defence of the Empire and the security of the 
State. 

The “ Ministry of Public Works ” controls and supervises 
works of a public character, such as canalization and the 
construction and maintenance of highways. The utmost 
deference, in these matters, is shown to local authorities, as 
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they are likely to know best what are their wants and must 
be the best judges of their own interests. 

The “ Ministry of Judicature” chiefly confines itself to 
matters of a criminal nature which the family council 
cannot punish. This is the only case of the State inter- 
fering judicially ; in other matters the courts only act if 
directly appealed to and when a private settlement between 
the families is impossible; there are, happily, no barristers 
and solicitors, no juries, referees, and judges, strictly so- 
called ; arbitration is the method employed to restore good 
feeling between the parties. 

The “ Ministry of Foreign Affairs” was formerly a sub- 


’ 


division of the “Ministry of Rites”; its existence as a 
separate body, under the name of “ Tsong-li-Yamen,” now 
dates from more than thirty years ago; its members are 
all connected with the other Ministries. In the diplomatic 
service, also, all the office-holders possess some grade in 
one of the Ministries. 

The “ Ministry of the Navy” was formed about four 
years ago, when the increase in our naval forces rendered 
this innovation necessary. 

The administrative divisions of China consist of eighteen 
provinces ruled by viceroys, one hundred and eighty-two 
departments governed by prefects, and one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-three cantons, under the administra- 
tion of sub-prefects. Besides these divisions there are 
the innumerable communities of which we shall speak 
further on. By a wisdom similar to that which established 
the half-Chinese and half-Manshu Ministries, the three 
religious systems of China each regard the Emperor as 
their special head and the representatives of the three creeds 
respectively are under the Emperor's immediate orders. 
As a consequence of this arrangement, Buddhists, Taoists, 
and disciples of Confucius have lived peacefully together 
for centuries. This rapid sketch of our institutions would 
be very incomplete if no mention were made of one of our 
most remarkable political organs—one which is, indeed, 
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unique in the world. I refer to the ‘Council of Censors,” 
an institution far different from what that name or, “ censor- 
ship,” might suggest in Europe. The Tou-Tsha-Yang well 
deserves its name, which means “ The Court Watchful over 
Everything.” This court extends its surveillance even to 
the “Great Secretariat” and to the Emperor. Twelve 
special censors are charged every day with inspecting the 
head administrative offices. Several members lodge in the 
Imperial palace, and constantly accompany the Emperor on 
his voyages; they are ever ready with their counsel, and 
their criticism is often very severe. History affords numer- 
ous examples where even the fear of death could not 
influence the verdict of the Tou-Tsha-Yang, or shake its 
fidelity to its duty. Final appeals can always be made to 
this body; and, in this respect, it may be said to be above 
State jurisdiction. Misdemeanour of members is generally 
punished most severely by the “ Vigilance Court”’ itself. 
All members are elected from Academicians; and the 
election is one of the highest honours that can be conferred 
on a Chinese savant. 

Thus far we have treated of the “large” Chinese family. 
namely, the State; let us now turn to the family proper. 
Here, naturally, even more than in the case of the Govern- 
ment, filial piety is the basis of the institution. The head of 
the family has a nearly absolute power over its members; the 
autonomy of the individual is not recognised in China. The 
members of the family are not, however, in the Roman 
sense, “in potestate,” or “in manu;” they all form one 
body, and the head of the family represents that body col- 
lectively. The acts of a constituent individual affect the 
whole family ; the success he may achieve and the honours 
he may obtain extend even to his ancestors. If a criminal 
act is committed by a family member, even distant relations 
are condemned to beara share of the punishment; for it 
was, in some measure, their duty to see that the delin- 
quent was brought up in a proper manner; they should 
have used their influence, or at least prevented the act 
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by all means at their command ; not having done so, they 
are rightly punished for culpable negligence. 

In the case of crimes of a particularly heinous character, 
—parricide for instance,—neighbours, local magistrates, and 
even whole villages are overwhelmed with disgrace, and 
suffer punishment of some kind. It is reasoned, that if the 
community had exercised sufficient salutary influence, or if 
its moral tone had been as it ought to have been, such a 
crime could not have happened in its midst. The effect of 
following this course is, to render every one interested in 
the moral welfare of his neighbour and fellow-citizen ; anda 
continuous force tending steadily to improvement is brought 
into play. Criminal statistics quite prove the theory; as 
in Hankow, for instance, which, with the surrounding district, 
has a population of probably two million inhabitants, there 
is on the average only one case of murder in thirty-four 
years. The province of Tshili, with 25 million inhabitants, 
had the maximum of twelve executions in 1867; and it must 
not be forgotten that the capital of the Empire is in this 
province, and that the third repetition of theft is punished 
by death in China. An official is at once dismissed if a 
member of his family has committed a breach of the law. 
Consequently, it will be readily believed, that every official 
is exceedingly anxious to well regulate his family and to let it 
form a shining example of virtue to the people. According 
to Confucius, he only can govern a nation who knows how 
well to govern his family. 

The responsibilities and obligations thus thrown on the 
families are balanced by rights in public administration. 
All questions regarding particular communities are settled 
by a majority of family representatives. These assemblies 
regulate the levying of the militia for the defence of their 
locality; they oppose the nomination of magistrates and 
officials who are likely to act contrary to the interests of 
the community; they cause the removal of obnoxious 
governors, and deliver congratulatory addresses to those 


who, in their estimation, are governing them well. In 
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very remote times absolute authority over the family was 
vested in the father, and in him alone; but at present the 
whole family sits in council over its affairs, and passes 
judgment on delinquent members. In the absence of the 
father, the mother presides in his stead. 

We have here a picture of a small State—small States 
co-existing with the large one, the Empire; but the system 
is so arranged that no clashing of interests is possible; 
at the same time the “small State” has its well-defined 
rights and obligations. The task of governing thus be- 
comes easy; and less than thirty thousand officials suffice 
to rule, ina most perfect manner, one-third of the world’s 
inhabitants. The Government does not, as in the “ free” 
countries of the West, encroach so tyrannically on the liberty 
of the people as to force on it its own special system of 
education ; but instead, it institutes examinations for every 
Government appointment, and offers encouragement from 
time to time to study in a general sense. The head of 
every family has to keep a book in which its acts, the acts 
of the Government in relation to that family, and its de- 
gradations or honours are registered; in the same book 
the biographies of the ascendants are written. From this 
it is obvious that the head of the family must at least be 
able to read and write. 

It has been mentioned before, that the honours acquired by 
the children are shared by the parents, and to some extent 
by the whole family ; and it is therefore on their children 
that parents can found their hopes, and in them they expect 
to realize their ambitious dreams, educating them in the 
way indicated by their life's experience. In China every 
one is educated for the post he is intended to occupy, and 
his education may be said to be continued through the 
greatest part of his life. In the West, I believe, twenty years 
are set aside for instruction in what only profits a few. 
Ihave on a former occasion entered more fully into the 
subject of education, which from its importance would at 
least require an article for itself; the following quotation 
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from my book, “ The Chinese Painted by Themselves,” 
will however suffice to interest the reader in the subject, 
which, after all, is the only result that can be aimed at in a 
mere sketch : 

‘‘TIn education, our rules are of two kinds, those intended 
for children, and those for students. The rules defining 
the instruction of children are contained in one of the 
sixteen discourses of the Emperor Yong-Tching, called 
‘The Holy Edict’ in which are found ideas that should 
animate the conduct of parents and masters in the direction 
of a child’s intelligence. 

“With what authority the Emperor counsels parents to 
accustom their children from an early age to take a serious 
view of things, to point out to them principles rather than 
circumstances, laws rather than facts, and to prepare their 
minds to acquire the precious quality of attention! All the 
efforts of education during the earliest age should tend to 
cultivate the attention, and fight against bad habits. Among 
the latter the Emperor instances—‘ The habit of repeating 
with the lips, while the heart (mind) is fixed on something 
else.” He advises that children should be taught not to 
be too easily satisfied, but to ask questions, so that they 
may acquire the wish to know. 

‘“Then the Emperor teaches parents what they should do 
to direct this education, to be obeyed by their children, and 
rule them wisely until the age when studies will begin to 
have an object. 

‘The first thought that should occupy a student's mind 
is this, ‘To form a resolution.’ It is admitted that when 
a resolution is firmly made, the desired end will be at- 
tained. 

“| know no principle more efficacious than this, to make 
success in studies depend on the will alone joined to per- 
severance, such principles not only direct the efforts but 
prepare the character. 

“ The advice we are to follow possesses also great value 
from the point of view of study in itself, and I offer it to 
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the attention of all students who desire to attain success 
with certainty :— 

“ To analyze the work done every day. 

“To repeat every ten or twenty days what has previously 
been acquired, 

“To begin study at five o'clock in the morning, and give 
as much attention to it as a general gives to the operations 
of his army. 

‘Not upon any pretext to cease study for five or six 
days. 

‘‘Not to fear being slow ; but only to fear stopping. And 
finally, one last warning :— 

“ Time passes with the swiftness of an arrow ; a month is 
gone in a twinkling, another follows it, and presently the 
year is finished.” 

To return to the Chinese family. 

Marriage is indissoluble, and the people are mono- 
gamous ; this must be necessarily so when we consider, 
that, in the father’s absence, the mother is the head of the 
family. The greatest misfortune that can happen to a man 
in China, is to be without progeny to carry on the family 
traditions, to keep alive the remembrance of the dead, and 
to pay honour to the memory of the illustrious and ever-to- 
be-revered ancestors. In the case of failure of heirs, mono- 
gamy is, therefore, modified to some extent, in so far as a 
second union is entered into, the second wife not usurping 
the authority of, or claiming any equality whatever with, 
the first ; and the first recognising the children of the second 
as her own and perfectly legitimate in every respect. The 
story in the Bible of Abraham, his wife Sarah, and her 
servant Hagar is not unlike our institution. More 
frequently, and especially in higher families, adoption is 
resorted to, the adopted son being, if possible, a relation ; 
if there are no relations, a boy who is well known to the 
prospective adoptive father is chosen: he becomes com- 
pletely a member of the household, and the “ sacra” of the 
family are confided to his care, 
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Under two exceptional cases divorce is allowed ; the 
first is: Disobedience accompanied by insult to the parents 
of the husband; the second: Failure of heirs after the wife 
has reached a certain age. 

The two other methods usually adopted in the second 
case have already been mentioned. 

The duties specially relegated to the wife are the super- 
vision of the household and the care of the old parents. 
There are no workhouses for the old and weak in China; 
the family quite replaces these benevolent institutions of 
the highly civilized West. 

Marriage in China is, of course, quite a family act: it is 
contracted between families, and has for its object the 
increase of the family ; and its sanctity is in no way due to 
any religious ceremony. 

The law imposes no disqualifications on sex, except in 
so far as they are necessitated by our family institutions. 
Daughters for instance, do not inherit, as the law- 
giver did not wish that the possessions of a family should 
be scattered; it is obvious, therefore, that marriages for 
money do not exist in China. A wife can alienate, buy, or 
otherwise dispose of property, to the same extent as is in 
the power of the husband. Division of property occurs 
rarely, even when the original family has grown to two 
or more. Every member contributes to the family fund 
according to his earnings; no distinctions arise on that 
score. Fraternity and equality reign in the households, and 
in China these words are written in the heart, whilst else- 
where they are displayed on the walls. Man is attached 
to the soil, which returns to him a hundred-fold; in other 
countries large tracts are often acquired by individuals, 
through marriage or otherwise, and are left nearly unculti- 
vated, whilst poverty and hunger is the lot of the majority. 
Our millions are happy and contented ; philosophical prin- 
ciples are deeply and indelibly instilled in the minds of the 
people; they are laborious and patient, and wealth is dis- 
tributed to the greatest advantage ; abroad we are actually 
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reproached for our virtues, as the less frugal and laborious 
competitors are naturally ousted. 

The three religions professed in China have already 
been mentioned in connection with the assumed religious 
belief of the Emperor. 

The religious system of Lao-tze, of which the adherents 
are called Taoists, admits metempsychosis ; its disciples are 
chiefly found among the unlettered classes. 

The system of Fo, better known under the name of Bud- 
dhism, is a metaphysical doctrine pregnant with vast and 
profound speculations. 

Finally, the religion of the literary class is that of Con- 
fucius ; it isa pure morality, preaching the most elevated 
sentiments, and having for its ultimate object the perfec- 
tion of man by the education of his moral sense. 

It is to this system of religion and philosophy that the 
worship of ancestors owes its chief support, though more 
or less it is practised throughout China, independent of 
religious belief. 

In the West, forgetfulness of the dead is, I believe, quite 
the rule. They are buried in cemeteries, where their tombs 
are forgotten, and in a short while destroyed to make room 
for new-comers : these cities of the dead are as melancholy 
as places accursed. Our dead are never forgotten; we 
carry them to the hills, nearer to the skies, and there, in 
the midst of eternal nature, they sleep undisturbed their 
eternal sleep. Their memories are ever kept fresh, and 
their deeds are recorded as an example to future genera- 
tions. The cult is spread among rich and poor alike, and 
every individual feels that he is a part of a whole, and not 
a mere isolated being on the face of the earth: he feels that 
behind him are ascendants beseeching him to do his duty 
asa man and as their descendant, and to educate his progeny 
in the path of righteousness and virtue, so that they in their 
turn may hand down to future generations the traditions of 
honour and nobility that alone can give vitality and strength 
to a race, 
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Temples are erected to the memory of the ancestors, and 
dwelling apartments are often joined to them; twice a year 
festivals in connection with the cult are held, and form 
occasions for the meeting of distant relations coming from 
afar. Services done to the State are often rewarded with 
the inauguration of a temple, where, after the lapse of 
centuries, Imperial delegates still attend year by year to take 
part in the ceremonies and festivals with which the distin- 
guished departed is honoured. 

As has been incidentally remarked, in China the cultiva- 
tion of land forms the basis of national wealth; agricultural 
Operations are, it is true, carried on by a multitude of 
individuals and on a very small scale, but it has not been 
found that this subdivision in any way interfered with the 
success of agriculture. The continual increase of population 
might, perhaps, eventually exceed the supplies the soil can 
yield; but as yet the contrary takes place; and apparently 
with the increase of workers a more than corresponding 
increase in the yield is obtained. For a husbandman to 
have many children is a blessing and a source of wealth, 
inasmuch as each child can by his labour, if bestowed 
on the cultivation of the land, produce a yield in excess 
of what he consumes; the capital created in this way is 
again applied to the improvement of the land, which in 
return provides occupation and sustenance, together with a 
fair interest on the capital and labour expended. It is, 
surely, a great testimony to the industry and success of our 
people in husbandry, if an ordinary workman earns on the 
average five times as much as he with a small family need 
expend! I think a good deal of sound reasoning could be 
founded on this fact alone. From the very earliest times 
great importance has been attached to encouraging agri- 
culture, and to rendering it more profitable by extensive 
systems of irrigation. The Emperor and the Empress 
every year preside, the former at agricultural festivals and 
the latter at those connected with the cultivation of silk ; they 
show themselves to the public, and receive ovations, On 
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these occasions the Emperor himself follows the plough ; 
and the Empress, taking a cocoon, spins off the silk as an 
example to the people. Then they both, as the parents of 
this great agricultural family, distribute prizes and rewards 
by way of encouraging their thrifty and industrious children. 

Statistics are often very valuable aids to the proper 
understanding of the actual state of affairs in a country. 
The following statistical figures will speak for themselves ; 
and though they are only approximate, they are not exag- 
gerated. The total value of our cultivated land now 
exceeds the sum of 72,000 million pounds sterling; this 
sum, divided among 400 million inhabitants, leaves to each 
individual the sum of £180. A single family, on the average, 
consists of six to seven people; this would give the family 
a capital of £1080, and as money is at least six times as 
valuable in China as in the West, and without even con- 
sidering the great domestic economy where there is joint 
family life, the sum of at least £6000 would, according to 
Western ideas of value, represent the average capital in 
land at the disposal of a family of six members. 

The Government in every possible way encourages agri- 
culture, and has instilled zeal and passionate love of hus- 
bandry into its subjects. Extracts from The Holy Edict 
published in 1671 by the Emperor Khang-Hsi, and com- 
mented by his successor, Yung-Cheng, in 1724, may be of 
interest. 

The IVth maxim of The Holy Edict says :—* Hold in 
honour agriculture and the cultivation of the mulberry-tree.” 
And in the commentary the following sentences occur :— 

“The most essential things for the maintenance of a people 
are food and clothing ; both are obtained by the cultivation 
of the land and the mulberry-tree ; every man who does 
not cultivate will feel hunger, every woman who does not 
weave will feel the cold.” 

“, . . . By the natural order of things, nourishment 
and clothing are produced by the soil, matured by the 
seasons and gathered by labour; if the least negligence 
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is allowed in these fundamental occupations, it amounts to 
delivering oneself passively to misery. 

“, , . . Most provinces are not favourable for the 
cultivation of the mulberry-tree and the breeding of the 
silk-worm ; but hemp and cotton are grown there, which can 
be woven or plaited. The vestments so obtained are, it is 
true, different, but the occupation is nevertheless analogous 
to the cultivation of the mulberry-tree.” 

“ May you, O my people, apply yourself with all energy 
to the cultivation of the soil and the mulberry-tree! Do 
not reject lightly your fields and gardens, if perchance one 
season has proved unproductive! Do not hanker after the 
extraordinary gains and the large profits of commerce, and 
do not change all of a sudden your traditional occupation.” 

‘And you, soldiers, remember that the pay you receive 
every month and your rations out of the public granaries 
are both derived from the people,. . . . every thread 
in your uniforms, every grain of your rice, is the product of 
agriculture and the cultivation of the mulberry-tree. It is 
therefore your duty to protect the people, so that they may 
devote all their energies to the cultivation of the soil and 
the mulberry.” 

“ Let the husbandman not quit his plough,” proceeds the 
Emperor, “and let not luxury and the love of gold and 
gems cause you to neglect the soil and the mulberry.” 

I should have liked to describe State administration more 
in detail than I have done, to speak of the granaries 
established in every province to counteract the danger of 
famines, and especially to have given a consecutive history 
of the present marvellous system of canalization and irriga- 
tion in our country ; how our means of communication are of 
an unrivalled perfection and cheapness, through the medium 
of our rivers and canals, and how these same rivers are used 
for the fertilization of the whole country, and give rise to 
an extensive system of pisciculture throughout the Empire. 
The space at my disposal does not, however, allow me to 
follow my inclination this time ; but my utmost expectations 
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will be realized, if I have succeeded in freeing the reader 
from his prejudices regarding China and the Chinese, and 
if I have induced him to take an interest in the most 
ancient civilization of the world. 


‘TSHENG-KI-TONG. 














ASIA ON THE PACIFIC AND THE BEHRING 
SEA. 


Our usual aspect of the route to Asia is by the sea to the 
eastward, and more particularly so since the opening of the 
Suez Canal. Such is the natural result of long and ancient 
traditions and of our nearness to Western Asia. The 
routes by the Pacific and the opening up of a new political 
world in that ocean do not impress our minds that they are 
of any moment to us, and particularly in connection with 
India. Year by year, however, the effects of the opening 
of the Pacific begin to show themselves more strongly and 
unmistakably ; and though they do not immediately touch 
India, they do exercise already a direct influence on China, 
Japan, and the Philippine Islands. 

Of course the establishment of independence in the 
Spanish countries on the west coast of America was the 
effective cause of the ocean being sought by foreign com- 
merce, chiefly English. The stream of trade was, however, 
narrow, round Cape Horn, and then along the coast to 
Central America. The real impulse was given by the 
discovery of gold in California, and this was chiefly worked 
by Americans. It led first to the transit of the Isthmus of 
Panama, with a railway across it and steamers in connec- 
tion, and subsequently, in competition for this traffic, to the 
Pacific Railway. 

The great guano and nitrate trade from Peru has exer- 
cised less influence, because it passed from the South Pacific 
into the Atlantic. 

The railways over the North American continent now 
include the rival enterprise of the Canadian Dominion, 
which, like the United States, has given large land grants 
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for its construction. Thus enterprises, which in their 
beginning were only intended to give access to California 
from the United States, have become direct channels for 
trade also for England and Europe, and have given 
activity to California, Oregon, Washington, and British 
Columbia, and their chief ports of San Francisco and 
Vancouver. The local objects no longer confine enter- 


prise, and lines of steamers are established and in progress 
from the west coast to Australia, China, and Japan. 

It is this connection, recently formed with Australia, 
which has a particular bearing on eastern relations and on 
the policy of India. Formerly, Australia, like India and 
China, was only reached from England round the Cape of 
Good Hope; nor was the passage by Cape Horn looked 
upon as other than an alternative course. The communi- 
cation by the Pacific railways, however, has, even in its early 
stages, produced a material influence. Already, letters can 
be sent from England to Australia as quickly across the 
Pacific as by the Suez Canal; and altogether, these regions 
find themselves relieved from dependence, in peace or 
war, on the Suez Canal or Cape routes. The discovery of 
gold, too, has encouraged a large growth of wealth, popula- 
tion, and political energy in these constitutional States. 

A new course of policy, naval and military, is acquiring 
consistency. A chain of connection is established from 
Australasia with the naval station of Esquimalt, near Van- 
couver; and a greater safeguard has been established 
against the menacing Russian arsenal, which since the 
Crimean war has been brought a thousand miles south into 
open navigation and, so far, nearer to our Australian cities. 
Like relations bind India with Australia for mutual pro- 
tection, while in case of difficulties in the passage by the 
Red Sea, or round the Cape, the Pacific route becomes 
available for Indian purposes. 

In forecasting Indian policy, it is now necessary to take 
these new elements into account. Our position in India is 
much stronger and much safer, as we are not solely depen 
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dent on the old course of aid from England; but we have 
an additional channel open, and subsidiary reserves in 
Australia and Canada, as well as in Africa, with growing 
resources. 

These facts are so new that they may well escape the 
attention of some, more particularly as the intercourse be- 
tween India and Australia is restricted, and between our 
eastern empire and Canada may be said to be non-existent. 
Then, too, the arrangements are still in a condition of 
development; more steamers for the mail routes are being 
got ready here ; and the city of Vancouver (which was burnt 
to the ground but three years ago) is spreading out into 
a city of stone, with a large port and railway as well. 
Esquimalt is being equipped from the home arsenals, and 
its coal-mines are being extended. Spurred on by all these 
preparations, San Francisco is pushing on its competition 
with its new and small rival of Vancouver, which owes its 
vigour to the Canadian Pacific having there established its 
terminus. 

The constitution of the federation or Dominion of Canada 
has brought a large State to bear on the Pacific, incorporat- 
ing the thinly peopled territory of British Columbia, and 
providing it with powerful materials for growth and de- 
velopment. Here, again, we are apt to look, as of old, at 
Canada on the St. Lawrence, and not at the new Canada 
extending from the St. Lawrence to the western ocean, and 
exciting the envy of the great kindred federation to its 
south. 

This Dominion has infused a rivalry into the Australian 
provinces, and those of South Africa. A desire is growing 
to bring together the Australian countries into a federation ; 
and though circumstances are less favourable in Africa, the 
movement is proceeding there. 

Colonial federation preceding Imperial federation, has of 
late become a fixed idea. There are doubts and diversities 
of opinion how such means are to be carried out and how 
they can be worked; but the idea is accepted. The dis- 
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cussion which has preceded this stage and which accom- 
panies it, has stimulated the still wider organization 
contemplated by the recognition of the “ English-speaking ” 
communities of the world, and of which, and of the relations 
to India, the last number of the Asiatic Quarterly gave 
detailed consideration. * 

Thus from the Pacific, from the Indian Ocean, and 
from the Atlantic, currents of English influence are being 
brought to bear on India, which must produce vast effects 
in the near future. These must include greater assurance 
against the dangers of foreign aggression or internecine 
conspiracy. They must ensure for India, moral and 
material development on the lines of those operations 
which have built up our flourishing communities in various 
parts of the world. Many new circumstances contribute to 
the realization of a new epoch. 

The historic relations between Western India and the 
opposite shores of Africa have taken the practical shape 
of a vast commerce, accompanied by the intervention of 
natives of Hindostan in the traffic of the countries from 
the northernmost English bounds, even into South Africa. 
In Natal and in the Cape the old storekeepers are meeting 
with competition, and are being steadily displaced. ‘These 
movements must react upon India. What will also influ- 
ence India and Ceylon is the growth of the tea export to 
Australia and the North West coast. The old efforts to 
promote trade between India and Australia will now be 
continued, and with more decided results. 

There is, however, one point of danger. The cession of 
our ancient rights in Madagascar to the French, without 
equivalent compensation, will in case of war expose the 
commerce of India to greater dangers and loss than formerly 
from Bourbon and Mauritius. 


* “The English Language in India and the East,” by Hyde Clarke. In 
the Federal Congress in London, India was not directly represented ; but it 
was provided for by the presence of the ministers of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. 
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Our hope must lie in making ourselves stronger in India 
and more secure. It is particularly by the adequate and 
immediate extension of the railway systems, abandoning 
the prejudices of local statesmen, that we shall do this. 
We shall provide for the extension of the well-being of the 
populations of Hindostan; and the provision for these 
wants will make the military resources of the empire more 
applicable and more available. We must carry out the 
policy of occupation of the hills, which will give a sure 
basis for the English population, the backbone of our power 
in the country, and the essential agency for the protection 
and advancement of the natives. At one time the Indian 
Government had determined to place one-fifth of the English 
troops in hill cantonments ; but the cantonments have never 
been provided. The value-of such hill stations may well 
be seen from Africa, where at length Kilimanjaro and the 
neighbouring regions, which we so long neglected, are being 
competed for as the suitable seats for stable government ; 
and the Germans have taken possession of the Cameroons. 

Greater intercourse between Hindostan and the colonies 
will give a better knowledge of mutual interests. India 
will become more known in Australia for instance, and a 
deeper interest will be created. Thus the English language 
and English modes of thought will be more effectually 
propagated, and political influences will be more strongly 
built up. 

The political relations of China are as much affected and 
changed by the events we have described, as if some 
material variation had taken place in the geography of the 
country. China has always Russia on her borders eager to 
destroy her, as to destroy every nationality. She has still 
the English in India on her southern frontiers, but every- 
thing tends to lessen rivalry with us, and to create bonds of 
amity. Toa certain extent the new naval power of Russia 
to the north, so menacing to China as taking her in flank in 
her maritime provinces, is paralysed. Russia can no longer 
hope to exercise dominion on the northern Pacific, and has 
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rivals also too powerful to permit her supremacy. She has 
reached the Pacific only to encounter the Americans and 
the English. 

Japan is now relieved from the danger which menaced 
her independence, and will no longer have to submit to 
cessions of territory. The fate of Corea will most likely be 
decided by the progress of the new policy on the Pacific. 

An enormous but obscure influence in this new world, 
which is springing up before our eyes, is that of the United 
States. A canonized doctrine, the Munro doctrine, theo- 
retically shuts off the States from the rest of the world, and 
allows of no European action within the American con- 
tinent. Mr. Blaine fully believes in the Munro doctrine 
and in the Pan-American doctrine; and he has lately held 
a congress. Events, however, are stronger than theories, 
and events have proved unfavourable to these doctrines. 
It was easy, formerly, to keep the States free of European 
or Eastern entanglements; and yet, practically, the esta- 
blishment of the Republic of Liberia on the West Coast of 
Africa, under American patronage, exceptional as it was, 
is a real infraction of the doctrine of non-intervention. 

It is, however, the immense progress of California, 
attended with corresponding results in the neighbouring 
States, which has brought the United States into new 
political relations. The kingdom of Hawaii is practically 
a protected American territory. The States have taken 
part in the Samoan question with no wavering hand. 
They cannot allow their enormous interests in the Pacific 
to be deprived of the protection of their naval force. They 
are compelled to provide harbours and coaling stations for 
their modern steam marine. 

Mr. Secretary Blaine has devoted much pains to the 
Pan-American Congress, and with very small success as 
yet, and with little promise for the future. The Spanish 


States cannot form the alliance he wishes. There are no 
advantages in trade which can be offered them; and the 
exclusion of their best customers in Europe means likewise 
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a sole dependence on the New York money-market for 
financial requirements. Above all, there are the jealousy 
and fear of the race and language forming in a solid mass 
in the North American continent of seventy millions: in the 
States (64,000,009), Canada (5,000,000), and English West 
Indies (1,000,000). Mexico is surely on the way by her 
railway junction to become a dependency of the States, and 
Central America will follow. Race, language, and religion 
differing, are of themselves elements of jealousy, as well 
as the superior political success of the States, already the 
arbiters of peace and war among the Spanish States. 
Everywhere the Americans of the Northare held in hatred 
by the populace of the South. 

In such a condition of feeling no solid alliance is possible 
between the States and the Spaniards; and the ultimate 
alliance must be between the States and their English 
brethren. Circumstances have already assigned a part to 
each in the Pacific—to the States in the North, with the 
Hawaian Islands; to England in the South Pacific, with 
Australia. 

Neither has any design or desire to appropriate territory 
in China or Japan; and when the knowledge of this has 
impressed the Chinese Government, the bases will have 
been laid of cordial relations between China and the En- 
glish-speaking States. This will counteract the results of 
the irritation in China against the treatment of Chinamen 
in California and Australia. If Chinamen are excluded by 
us in Australia, they have free access to Singapore and the 
Straits. China may submit to restrictions of immigration 
in California, if she have the assurance of support from the 
States for the integrity of her empire. 

The case of Japan is parallel; and the States have now to 
consider and to safeguard their interests in the two Oriental 
empires. 

The amity between the States and Russia rests on tradi- 
tions and circumstances which have been changed. In the 
time of deadly spite against England and Englishmen, after 
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the War of Independence (though the States had more 
supporters in the old and home country than elsewhere), 
the States looked to Russia for naval co-operation. The 
two countries were then remote. The growth of California 
brought on a neighbourhood with Russian possessions on 
the Pacific; and the sale of Alaska, little as it bore that 
aspect at the time, marked the close of American connection 
with Russia. 

Tradition lingers on when its substance has lost its 
vitality ; and Russia will long entertain the belief of a naval 
alliance with the States, and will continue to bestow atten- 
tions on American visitors. There was a time when these 
courtesies told powerfully. The visitor from the Far West 
to the old home 





a Senator or nominal general—was coldly 
received in London. He was not treated as a stranger, but 
relegated to his exact position as a provincial in the general 
society. He was the more irritated, as some literary fellow- 
citizen was the subject of profuse attentions, and even of 
ovations, from all classes of the community. He could not 
even avenge himself by vilifying the effete aristocracy or 
affirming American superiority. 

Such visitors left for the Continent to be féted by Louis 
Napoleon, and at St. Petersburg to receive princely atten- 
tions; and they returned to America deeply enamoured of 
Russia. Now times are much changed. The American 
visitor finds himself at home in his old country; he regards 
its monuments and great men as pertaining to himself, and 
looks upon as his own the village or hamlet from which his 
pilgrim forefather started, and where he can _ recognise 
many a relic of the olden time. Cordially received even 
by strangers, he acknowledges that no statutes can make 
him a foreigner, nor place him in the ranks of such. 

The ties of blood are now more widely recognised on 
both sides, and hostile elements cannot prevent this. The 
rankling after the War of Independence still encourages the 
antagonistic members among the American population to 
indulge in bitter attacks ; but the efforts are fruitless to over- 
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come the natural influences. So many circumstances con- 
tribute toa common result. Not the least of these is the 
Press so widely distributed, each paper feeding on the 


other, and distributing the same sensational words as to 
some individual or local incident. The telegraph keeps up 
the excitement; and the editor of a Western or Colonial 
paper, barely established, is provided with the material for 
satisfying the common wants of his few readers, who are 
supplied with what tens of millions are reading. 

The novelist, the preacher, and the actor are missionaries 
acting in the same direction. ‘The novel is republished or 
pirated on both sides, and an American drama is rehearsed 
on every stage of England, America, and Australia. The 
columns of Zhe Tzmes show how inter-marriages on both 
sides of the Atlantic are increasing. Formerly the States 
had no attractions for Englishmen or Englishwomen and 
American women were birds of passage here. Now, the 
American is at home in London society, and he moves 
among his own duchesses and leaders of fashion. 

The States and Russia are therefore on opposite shores 
of the ocean, but the inter-communication is small. Such 
as it is, however, it provides material as of old for irrita- 
tion in the attempts of individual American adventurers 
to trade with the Russian settlements and in the Russian 
seas. The close Russian system will, however, be invaded, 
and fair access of Americans cannot be eventually resisted. 
It is in Siberia that such contact may have the more con- 
siderable effects. Geographical considerations, as well as 
those of political conditions, leave the Russians of Siberia 
in greater individual freedom and with greater freedom of 
thought than in the main body of the empire; and there 
are not wanting observers who believe that the ultimate 
movement in Russia will begin from Siberia. Siberia, too, 
is fringed by tribes of the Ugro-Altaic races—Ugrians, 
Mongols, Manchus, and Turks ; and a more serious revolu- 
tion than that of the Spanish Colonies may lead to Russian 
independence. 

My 
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Thus the future relations of the States with Russia will 
not be those of political alliance, and may become those of 
political hostility, particularly with regard to China. The 
large bodies of Jews, Germans, Swedes, and Memnonites 
in the States have no endearing remembrances of 
the Russian Government, and may excite public opinion 
against it if any event occurs in Russia to provoke atten- 
tion. The Panslavist attempts to Russianize the various 
populations of the Czar are being steadily pursued; and 
while the abolition of privileges in the Baltic regions has 
irritated the Germans and Swedes, we see by late events 
that the Jews are ever ready to resent any interference 
with their co-religionists, and to excite the sympathies of 
Europe and America. 

What at the present moment brings the Pacific into 
prominence is the ‘‘ Behring’s Sea” question in the last 
century, and then known as the Nootka Sound question. 
This matter is so old that it has been dealt with by William 
Pitt, by Canning, by Wellington, by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, and now by Lord Salisbury ; and it is to be hoped 
the latter will achieve no less success than his eminent 
predecessors. 

Of late much has been published; and quite recently 
the correspondence has been embodied in the Blue 
Book “ United States No. 2 (1890),” including correspon- 
dence from 1886 to August 2nd, 1890. It might be 
supposed that it was quite unnecessary to write anything 
more on a subject which it would be conceived had been 
fully discussed. This does not, however, happen to be the 
case, though the Press in England and the States have 
partially followed such correspondence as transpired; and 
it is only in Lord Salisbury’s last despatch of August 2nd 
that the real gist of the controversy with Mr. Secretary 
Blaine is referred to; and even then there remains more to 
be said to make the facts clear to those desirous of becom- 
ing acquainted with them, and particularly to those in 
India not conversant with American history. 
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ll One cause of obscurity is, that the phrase Behring’s Sea 
of is a new importation into geography, adopted by the 
e | American Secretary of State for a special purpose of pro- 
ss | posing it as a close sea, or sare clausum. In older maps 
of the name is not to be found, but Behring’s Straits and the 
mn | Sea of Kamchatka. Another circumstance is, that New 
1- Albion and Nootka Sound, the seat of the English settle- 
1S ment founded in the last century, have disappeared from 
id present maps. Captain Cook, in going into the Sound, 
AS asked its name, and, being misunderstood, was told Nootka. 
ts Of late years the mistake has become known locally, and 
Ce the once famous Nootka is as little known there as here. 
of About fifty years ago also the controversy which had borne 


the name of Nootka was devoted to the contest about the 


to Columbia River and the boundary between our empire 
st and the United States, and the parallel of latitude ulti- 
n. mately adopted as a conventional and effective line. 

m Besides all these geographical metamorphoses and trans- 
de positions, the N.W. Coast has been designated by various 
ed appellations. Drake denominated it the Kingdom of New 
nt Albion, the Spaniards established their mission settlements 


in California, while the northern part has been called New 


tly Caledonia, and at length, to avoid confusion with the island 
ue which the French were allowed to appropriate, is now 
yn- entitled British Columbia. Between that and California 
be have been established the newly-named and newly-con- 


ng stituted States of Oregon and Washington. 


en A professed geographer can hardly steer his way through 
the the complications, which appear to have embarrassed the 
ive Colonial Office here and the Department of State in 
ind Washington. 

nd Sir Francis Drake in 1579 struck the North-West 
ary American coast, in about Lat. 43° N., and turning South 
- to found within the latitude 33’ a convenient harbour, where 
ym- he refitted the treasure-laden Goldex Hind, and where, in 


in friendly intercourse with the natives, he received their 
homage in the name of Queen Elizabeth. ‘This is supposed 
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to have been near the Golden Gate, or San Francisco.* 
Drake called the countries he had discovered New Albion, 
and proclaimed Elizabeth their Queen. 

This was the foundation of our claims on that coast and 
on British Columbia, and which we maintained against the 
Spaniards and the Russians. Indeed, our arrival on that 
coast long preceded the advent of the Russians. 

After Drake, a navigator nearly as famous, Cavendish, 
carried the St. George’s ensign into those seas. It is 
remarkable that what Drake merely discovered has now 
become the inheritance and possession of the English- 
speaking races in California, Oregon, Washington, and 
Columbia. The day will come when, in San Francisco 
and Vancouver, there will be statues to Drake, Cavendish, 
and Cook, as already statues to the last are placed on the 
shores of the South Pacific. At present Cook meets with 
little honour in the North-West, where they look rather to 
Vancouver as the early discoverer. 

Cook also called our North West Coast New Albion, 
and he had a strong desire to re-visit the discoveries of the 
great Drake; and this was the purpose of his expedition 
there, as he was specially directed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty to make for New Albion. He says that on 
Saturday, the 7th of March, 1778, “ the long-looked-for coast 
of New Albion was seen.” In a note he adds, “ This 
part of the West side of North America was so named by 
Sir Francis Drake.” + 

Cook’s own visit to this coast was destined to be of no 
less historical importance. The weather being unfavour- 
able, it was not till the 29th of March that he entered the 
Sound, which he found to be inhabited, and to which he 
gave the name of Nootka. He had disproved the pre- 
tended discoveries of the Spaniards of the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, supposed to be the tntrance of the Arctic Seas. 
Cook at first called the Sound “by the name of King 


* Dictionary of National Biography, article “ Drake.” 
+ Cook's Third Voyage, vol. ii., p. 258. 
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George’s Sound, but afterwards found it is called Nootka 
by the natives” (p. 288). The latitude he computed at 
49 36’. He remained at Nootka until the 26th of April. 
The language of the people he also called Nootka, and 


gave a vocabulary in the appendix of the third volume. 
Although the Spaniards had been on the coast, they had 
not then come within two degrees of Nootka. 

The third voyage of Cook in its relation to New Albion 
led to great political events. In the stay at Nootka special 
attention was drawn to the supplies of furs held by the 
natives, and for which an eager traffic was carried on by 
the crews of the two ships. Cook saw the importance of 
these products for the China traffic ; and after his untimely 
death the subject was brought forward in the record of the 
voyage by Captain King. The introduction (vol. i., p. vill.) 
pointedly refers to “the fresh mine of wealth discovered in 
the furs of King George’s Sound.” These are described 
“as a favourite commodity for the Chinese market; that 
market may probably be supplied by a direct trade to 
America, from Canton itself, with those articles which the 
inhabitants of China have hitherto received, only by the 
tedious and expensive route of Kamchatka and Kiachta.” 

It is not easy for every one now to conceive how, more 
than a century ago, elevated views of policy and enterprise 
were entertained by English statesmen, writers, and the 
general community. A very good example will be found 
in the Introduction to Cook’s Voyages already quoted. 

The invitation to adventurers was eagerly embraced by 
our merchants, including those of our American provinces 
in New England; and the trade indicated was carried on 
by English and American ships. It was the interference 
of the Spaniards with the settlement formed at the place 
called Nootka, discovered by Cook, which led to the 
Nootka Sound difficulty. 

The Spaniards, as well as the Russians, claimed great 
privileges in the northern seas; but in the time of Cook it 
was not conceived that the chase and capture of the whale 
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and other animals of the ocean was any other than an open 
pursuit, free to the ships and seamen of all nations. The 
pretensions by the Spaniards in 1790 to interfere with this 
freedom, and their attempt to enforce their claims, were 
successfully repressed. The claim to supremacy of these 
seas was again made in 1821 by the Russians, and effectu- 
ally resisted, as will be seen. 

Another incident of a like kind has arisen in our own 
days, and similar pretensions have been put forward by 
an American Secretary of State one century later. Then 
the Spaniards’ American ships were concerned with ours 
at Nootka in the trade and fisheries; and it is an extra- 
ordinary incident to find in 1890 that it is against English 
vessels that the claim of monopoly is advanced by Mr. 
Blaine. Whether the claim is against whaling or sealing 
makes no difference, as either class of enterprise demands 
the free passage of the open seas, in denial of any exclusive 
sovereignty of the surface of the ocean. 

These incidents are in close connection, and cannot be 
dissevered, as they are found to be in the Blue Book, nor 
suppressed as they are by the United States Secretary, nor 
passed over as they are by our own Foreign Office. It is 
because of the essential light thrown on the unity of the 
transactions that they are here recalled, and the more par- 
ticularly as the facts have passed out of the memory of so 
many, while they are little likely to be known to our Eastern 
readers. In their continuity there is a direct relation with 
China, and it is to that great empire their discussion has 
reference. 

About the beginning of the year 1786 certain merchants, 
under the immediate protection of the-East India Company, 
were desirous of opening a trade with the N.W. coast of 
America for supplying the Chinese with furs and ginseng, 
being the trade which “was pointed out to merchants by 
Captain King in his concluding volume to the voyages of 
Captain Cook.”* The merchants communicated their de- 


* Memorial of Lieut. Meares (styled Mears) in Annual Register for 
1790, p. 287. 
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n | sign to Sir John Macpherson, the Governor-general of 
e | India, who joined in the subscription for carrying it into 
s execution. Two vessels were purchased and placed under 
e the direction of Mr. Meares, the memorialist, who had 
e been a lieutenant in the service of Government. 


* In March the same year, 1786, one of the vessels, named 
the Sea Otter, Captain Tippin, was despatched to Prince 


n William’s Sound, and was soon followed by the other, 
y named the Vootka, commanded by Mr. Meares himself, who, 
n on his arrival in Prince William’s Sound as captain, learned 
s | that the Sea Otter had left that place some days before ; 


and by future intelligence was assured that she had been 


~ 1 


lost on the coast of Kamchatka. This detail is of interest, 

as it shows that the sea on the eastern and now Russian 
4 side of what it is proposed to term the close sea of the 
S Behring Sea, was then free to navigation. 
: In Prince William’s Sound the Vootka wintered ; and in 

the meantime her commander opened an extensive trade 
e with the natives, and having collected a cargo of furs, re- 
r paired to China in 1787. 
r In January, 1788, having disposed of the Mootka, Lieut. 
S Meares, in conjunction with other English merchants, pur- 
“ chased two other vessels, named the Fe/zcé and /phigenza. 
- The former he commanded himself, and the latter he put 
9 under the direction of Captain Douglas. With the Fedsceé 
1 he reached Nootka Sound in May, 1788; and his first busi- 
1 ness was to purchase from Maquito, the chief of the district, 
3 a spot of ground, on which he built a house, and on it 


hoisted a British flag, surrounding it with a breastwork and 
3 fortifying it with a three-pounder. He then proceeded to 
, trade, both vessels confining themselves within the latitudes 
f of 60° and 45° 30° North. 
: At Nootka he built a vessel of forty tons, called the 
y North-West America. He also bought more land, of 
f which he took possession in the king’s name. One station 
: was called Tatouche. 
On September 23rd Meares proceeded to China in the 
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Felice and sold his cargo. He then extended his partner- 
ship with the owners of the Princess Royal, licensed by the 
East India and the South Sea Companies, and the partners 
purchased also a ship built at Calcutta, called the Argonaut. 

Meares directed the Princess Royal and Argonaut to sail 
for America, under the command of Mr. J. Colnette. 
There was also aboard a vessel in frame of thirty tons. 
Mr. Colnette took out materials, stores, and what is more 
notable, seventy Chinese, who intended to become settlers 
in the country under the protection of the new country. 
This is the first instance of the migration of Chinamen to 
the North-West Coast, and this was to English territory. 

On the 24th of April, 1789, Mr. Meares returned to Nootka 
with the /phzgenza, which had wintered in the Sandwich 
Islands, as well as the North-West America. They found 
at Nootka two American vessels, the Columdia and 
Washington, which had also wintered there, an example, 
among many others, that the Americans were also engaged 
in the same trade and in the same seas. 

On the 6th of May, the /phzgenza being then at anchor 
in Nootka, a Spanish ship of war of twenty-six guns, the 
Princessa, commanded by Don Estuan Joseph Martinez, 
from San Blas in Mexico, came in and anchored. She was 
soon joined by a Spanish snow of sixteen guns, the Saz 
Carlos. For some time civilities passed between the 
Spaniards and Captain Douglas, and they even sold him 
supplies. On the 14th Captain Douglas was ordered on 
board the Przxcessa, and informed by Martinez that he had 
the order of the King of Spain to seize all ships upon the 
coast, and that Captain Douglas was his prisoner. The 
officers and men of the /pAzgenza were conveyed as prisoners 
on board the Spanish ships, put in irons, and otherwise ill- 
treated. 


Martinez then took possession of the lands and buildings, 
hauling down the British flag and hoisting that of Spain. 
He declared that all the lands between Cape Horn and 
the 6oth degree of north latitude belonged to his catholic 
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majesty, and proceeded to build batteries, storehouses, etc. 
In this he forcibly employed some of the crew of the 
Iphigenia, and severely punished several who attempted 
to resist. 

While Captain Douglas was detained prisoner, he was 
frequently urged to sign a certificate in Spanish that 
Martinez had found him in great distress and given him 
supplies for his passage to the Sandwich Islands. The 
instrument also contained an obligation on the part of the 
owners to pay on demand the valuation of the /phzgenza 
and her cargo, in case the Viceroy of New Spain should 
adjudge her to be a lawful prize for entering the port of 
Nootka without licence of the King of Spain. Captain 
Douglas was only released on signing this instrument, and 
put on board the /Ahzgenza, which he found stripped of all 
her merchandise, stores, provisions, etc. (even to the extent 
of the master’s watch and clothing). 

In this distress Captain Douglas had to supplicate 
Martinez for relief, and obtained a trifling supply of 
necessaries, for which he was called upon for bills on his 
owners at a most exorbitant rate. Even then he was 
restrained from proceeding to sea till the return of the 
North-West America, which Martinez bargained to sell for 
400 dollars to one of the American captains. The Worth- 
West America arriving soon after, was seized, and her crew 
imprisoned. 

The Princess Royal, however, a ship fitted in London, 
coming into Nootka, was allowed to depart, and she put to 
sea on the 2nd of July, intending to pursue the trade on 
the coast. 

In the meantime Martinez sent the little Morth-West 
America to trade on the coast, and she returned in twenty 
days with seventy-five skins, obtained by English merchan- 
dise. The furs, valued at 7,500 dollars, Martinez appropri- 
ated to his own use. 

On the 3rd of July, 1789, the Avgonaut appeared in the 
offing, when Martinez boarded her in his launch, and with 
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expressions of civility invited Mr. Colnette into Nootka 
Sound, but the next day sent his lieutenant to seize her, the 
British flag being hauled down and the Spanish flag hoisted. 
Her officers and men were made prisoners, and Mr. Col- 
nette threatened to be hanged at his own yard-arm in 
case of non-compliance with orders. 

On the 13th of July the Princess Royal again appeared 
off the port of Nootka; but her commander, approaching 
the Sound in his boat in expectation of finding there the 
commander of the expedition, was seized and made prisoner 
under the threat of immediate execution if he refused to 
deliver up his ship. The Spaniards followed the same 
course as before, and seized 473 skins. Mr. Colnette be- 
came so deranged in his mind that he frequently attempted 
to destroy himself. 

The crew of the North-West America was put on board 
the American ship Columéza, which proposed to sail for 
China, as she did. 

Martinez did not forget the Chinese ; and he compelled 
them to work in the mines, which he opened on the land 
purchased by Lieutenant Meares. 

The course pursued by the Spaniards as well in regard 
to the English flag and rights, as during the subsequent 
negotiations, is much like that recently attempted by the 
Portuguese in South Africa. 

Many particulars of the N.-W. navigation are to be 
found in the voyages of the time. English and Americans 
engaged in the fur trade, among which may be named 
those of Captains Portlock and Dixon, and of the American 
Captain Gray, the discoverer of the Columbia River. 

In due time the details of the seizure of Nootka and of 
the ships reached England, and caused much excitement 


and indignation. The Ministry took up the case with 
vigour. Indeed, the Spanish Government, sufficiently 
doubtful of the proceedings of their emissaries, made a 
merit of reporting to the English Ministry that an English 
vessel had been condemned for trespassing on Spanish 
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‘a | territory, and released. The home Government was not, 
1¢ | however, to be so deceived, and lost no time in making 
d. dignified and vigorous representations at Madrid. England 
I- | had been so prostrated by the consequences of the separa- 
in | _ tion of the American colonies that her prestige had departed. 


She had not an ally on the Continent; and the Spaniards 


d thought they could persevere in setting her at defiance. 

te Pitt, however, had taken his own measures. He saw 
1€ that the time had come to re-assert the power of England. 
er He made new and unexpected combinations abroad, and he 
to was determined to meet the intrigues of Spain. The steps 
1e he then took were effectual; and under his guidance Europe 
e- was prepared to resist in the long war the subsequent 
d French attempts to subjugate these islands and the various 

States. 

‘d On the 5th of May, 1790,* Mr. Pitt delivered to the 
or House (of Commons) a message from his Majesty, in 


which he informed them of the violence that had been 
‘d committed upon two vessels belonging to his Majesty’s 
id subjects on the north-western coast of America, by an 
officer commanding two Spanish ships of war; of his 


rd applications to the Court of Spain for satisfaction ; of its 
nt claims to an exclusive right of navigation in those seas; of 
1e its hostile preparations, and of his Majesty’s determination 


to support the honour of his crown, and the rights and 


ye interests of his people. 
1s The message + recited that the two vessels had been 
d captured in Nootka Sound, that the cargoes had been 
in seized, and that their officers and crews had been sent as 
prisoners to a Spanish port. The ambassador of H.C.M. 
of had notified the capture of one of these vessels, and desired 
nt that measures might be taken to prevent Englishmen from 
th frequenting those coasts, which were alleged to have been 
ly previously occupied and frequented by subjects of Spain. 
a Complaints were made by him of the fisheries carried on 
sh 


* Annual Register, vol. xxxii., p. 285. 
sh t Annual Register, vol. xxxii., p. 285. 
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in the seas adjoining to the Spanish continent, as being 
contrary to the rights of the crown of Spain. 

The message stated, that though the ships had been 
released, no satisfaction had been made or offered. It 
was clearly denoted that a direct claim had been made by 
Spain to the exclusive rights of sovereignty, navigation, 
and commerce in the territories, coasts, and seas in that 
part of the world. 

As considerable armaments were being carried on in 
the ports of Spain, his Majesty had also given orders to 
make preparations, and recommended it to the House to 
take such measures, and to make such augmentation of the 
forces as might eventually be necessary for such purpose. 

On the 6th of May Mr. Pitt addressed the House. He 
dwelt on the fact that “his Majesty’s subjects had been 
forcibly interrupted in a trade which they had carried on 
for years, without molestation, in parts of America where 
they had an incontrovertible right of trading, and in places 
to which no country could claim an exclusive right of com- 
merce and navigation.” 

He dwelt on the point referred to in the message, that 
Spain had advanced a claim to the exclusive right of navi- 
gation in those seas, that was unfounded and exorbitant, 
indefinite in its consequences, “ aiming destruction to our 
valuable fisheries in the southern ocean, and tending to the 
annihilation of a commerce in its infancy.” 

Mr. Pitt concluded by moving an address in the usual 
form, which being seconded by Mr. Grenville, Mr. Fox 
rose and said he should give his vote most heartily for the 
address, in which he believed the House would be unani- 
mous. The address was voted by the Commons, and also 
by the Lords. 

The King of Spain considered it necessary to issue a 
declaration on the 4th of June, 1790, in explanation of his 
conduct, and this he transmitted to all the European 
courts.* The king stated that he had been informed of 


* Annual Register for 1790, vol. xxxii., p. 292. 
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the representations made on the 16th of May by H.B.M’s 
minister, relative to the “ znexpected dispute between his 
Court and Great Britain’s as to the vessels captured in Port 
St. Lawrence (as he now named it), or Nootka Sound, on 
the coast of California,” H.C.M. declared that he did 
not wish to claim anything beyond his treaty rights, and 
was ready to enter upon every examination most likely to 
terminate the dispute in an amicable way. H.C.M. went 
on to state that the Courts of London and Madrid had not 
yet received authenticated accounts, and that the papers 
from New Spain had not arrived. In a shuffling way 
it was affirmed that the Argonaut had not been seized till 
legally condemned, and that in the case of the Pvencess 
Royal only an obligation was taken from the captain to pay 
the price of the vessel, if she was declared to be a Jawful 
prize. The same terms, it was added, had been applied to 
a Portuguese vessel belonging to Macao (which, however, 
was the //higenia), and to two American vessels. 

Incidentally the king refers to a complaint which he had 
made to the Court of Russia as to some similar points rela- 
tive to the navigation of the South Sea. 

After complaining that he had been too roughly called 
to account by the English Government, “ Nevertheless the 
king does deny what the enemies to peace have indus- 
triously circulated, that Spain extends pretensions and 
right of sovereignty over the whole of the South Sea, as 
far as China.” He acknowledges that Spain had used the 
words, “In the name of the king, his sovereignty, naviga- 
tion, and exclusive commerce to the continent and islands 
of the South Sea.” This the king proceeds to explain or 
to explain away. 

The king again proposes his desire for a fair considera- 
tion and settlement of past acts, and of any questions 
which may in future arise. 

On the 13th of June, 1790,* the Court of Spain delivered 


* Annual Register for that year, p. 295. 
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a memorial to Mr. Fitzherbert, our ambassador. It is 
affirmed that by every treaty on record, an exclusive right 
of property, navigation, and commerce to the Spanish 
West Indies had been uniformly secured to Spain. The 
treaty of Utrecht is then quoted. The viceroys of Peru 
and New Spain had taken measures that the western 
coasts of Spanish America and islands and seas adjacent 
should be more frequently navigated and explored. The 
memorial again refers to the negotiations with Russia, and 
an attempt to agree upon limits on the N.W. Coast. The 
transactions with the English in Nootka Sound are de- 
scribed in a manner totally contrary to the facts. The 
memorial claims that Nootka was discovered by the 
Spaniards, and visited in 1755, and again in 1774, and 
1779, and all along the coasts as far as Prince William's 
Sound ; and that it was in pursuance of these acts that the 
Spanish Commander Martinez had, in 1789, entered 
Nootka, in the usual tour of the coasts of California. 
Further, the Spaniards affirmed that vessels had actually 
been seized on those coasts, so far back as 1692. 

The memorial goes on to complain of the haughty 
language of the English Ministry, which caused the Court 
of Spain to conceive that England entertained some 
ulterior and hostile designs. Spain therefore made warlike 
preparations. 

The next attempt of the Spaniards, according to this 
document, was to represent that the Viceroy of Mexico 
had released the vessels, and that, therefore, the king 
looked upon the affair as concluded. 

The attempts at shuffling being resisted, the Court of 
Spain, on the roth of May, received a demand for full resti- 
tution and indemnification for all losses, and reparation 
to English subjects proportioned to the injury. It was 
affirmed that Englishmen have “an indisputable right to 
the enjoyment of a free and uninterrupted navigation, com- 
merce, and fishing ; and to the possession of such estab- 


lishments as they should form with the consent of the 
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natives of the country, not previously occupied by any of 
the European nations.” To this “an explicit and prompt 
answer was desired.” 

The memorial of the king did not, however, give this 
explicit and prompt answer.* 

Many documents succeeded, which will be found at the 
reference already given. When Mr. Merry, the English 
ambassador, showed a desire to yield any point, the Spanish 
minister immediately went back to demand more, and to 
deny the facts. On the 21st of July, 1790, a declaration 
was however made at Madrid by H.C.M.’s minister, and 
exchanged for a counter declaration by H.E. Mr. Fitzher- 
bert.t 

The closing document was, however, the convention 
between H.B.M. and the King of Spain, signed at the 
Escurial, 28th October, 1790. By the first article the build- 
ings and land seized by the Spaniards were to be restored ; 
and by the second, reparation was to be made. The third 
article secures that the subjects of both “shall not be dis- 
turbed or molested, either in navigating or carrying on their 
fisheries in the Pacific Ocean, or in the South Seas.” By 
Article IV. British subjects shall not navigate nor carry 
on their fishery in the said seas within the space of ten 
sea leagues from any part of the coasts already occupied 
by Spain. Mutual access is, however, by Article V. given 
to the subjects of both, in any settlements on the coast of 
N. America formed since April, 1789. 

The Lord Mayor and Corporation, on the conclusion of 
the arrangement, presented to the king an address of con- 
gratulation. 

On the 26th of November the settlement was reported in 
the king’s speech, and the papers presented to Parliament. 

The drafts of the despatches, which remain in the 
Foreign Office, are, I have been informed, in the hand of 


* Fitzherbert, Annual Register, 8, xxxil. 
tT p. 300. 
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Pitt himself. It is to be hoped, if the Foreign Office do 
not publish them at an early date, they will be included in 
the useful series, of which the Royal Historical in its new 
career of activity has given an example. 

Among other incidents of this episode in history, it may 
be observed that the Court of Spain made a direct appeal 
to the revolutionary Government of France, in regard to 
the dispute with England, and on which a debate took 
place in the National Assembly, but which only resulted in 
damage to Spanish interests. 

Captain George Vancouver, R.N., was, in consequence of 
the events on the N.W, Coast, sent out on a government 
voyage of discovery in 1791, and remained until 1795. 
He was also charged with the execution of the Convention 
of Madrid.* It was in 1792 that Captain Vancouver 
discovered the strait by which the island, now named after 
him, is separated from the main land. The new city of 
Vancouver is not on the island, but on the main. In the 
end of the year he proceeded to Nootka; but after long 
discussions did not succeed in obtaining from the Spaniards 
the execution of the agreed terms, and the matter was 
referred back to their respective Courts. 

San Francisco Captain Vancouver found in 1792 in a 
very unimproved state, and nothing to indicate the most 
remote connection with any European or other civilized 
nation. 

On the 24th of February, 1794, Captain Vancouver 
obtained from the King of Hawaii the cession of his 
Hawaiian territories, but from which cession we have not 
permanently benefited. 

Towards the end of that year Captain Vancouver found 
a new governor at Nootka, who was, he said, anxious to 
make the cession, but was awaiting instructions. Shortly 
after instructions did arrive from the Viceroy of Mexico; 
but Captain Vancouver had determined to make the best 
of his way to England. 


* Annual Register, vol. xi., p. 476. 
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On the coast Captain Vancouver found the fur trade 
established, and several English and American vessels 
engaged in it. It is stated that the number in 1792 was 
twenty-one, chiefly American.* The chief fur of that day 
was the sea otter. 

Another chapter of the history relates to the mission of 
the Duke of Wellington, to the Congress of Vienna (after- 
wards held at Verona), in 1822. 

The chief object of this mission was in relation to Euro- 
pean policy in general; but, as stated in the Blue Book, 
pp. 518, 520, the Duke was specially commissioned by Mr. 
Canning to deal with the North-West American matters. On 
the communication of the ukase of the Czar, in 1821, our 
Government immediately protested against the pretensions 
of the Russian ukase to exclusive dominion over the Pacific, 
and to a monopoly of a hundred Italian miles from land. 

The letters of Mr. Canning and the Duke will be found 
appended to Lord Salisbury’s despatch of 2nd August last, 
and are well worth perusal. The United States equally 
resisted the pretensions, and required Russia to enter into 
a convention. 

In 1822 the Russians had seized the Boston brig Pearl 
for whaling in Behring’s Sea within 100 miles of the coast 
line. The United States compelled the Pear/ to be restored, 
and the damages of her owners duly paid.t 

In 1825 our Government also signed a convention with 
that of Russia, through Sir Stratford Canning (Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe), as Special Plenipotentiary ; and the 
instructions and correspondence of George Canning with 
him are given at length. The convention was signed in 
February, 1825. 

Upon this correspondence it is not necessary to dwell, 
nor upon the incidents of the recent correspondence in- 
cluded in the Blue Book. It certainly does seem strange 


* Freeman Hunt. Lives of American Merchants. J.J. Astor. Vol. ii, 


P- 394. 
+ Sir G. Baden Powell, M.P., in Zhe Times of 21 August, 1890. 
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that the officials of the Department of State should so 
studiously have avoided, as if forgetting, incidents figuring 
in American history, and well enough known in connection 
with the discovery of the Columbia River, the formation of 
Astoria at its mouth, and all the political and commercial 
details so abundantly recorded. They must also have for- 
gotten, until reminded of them, the despatches of Mr. J. 
Quincy Adams, a statesman of eminence. On the other 
hand, it is well deserving of remark, as is seen in the 
Blue Book, that many of the American press, including the 
New York Herald, showed great fairness in dealing with 
the discussion. 

It is curious that our own Colonial and Foreign Offices 
should only bring forward the despatches of 1822 and 
1825, at the very last period of the correspondence, and in 
the very last despatch, and should not have profited by 
any allusion to the preceding circumstances and the action 
of Mr. Pitt. 

The impression made by the Blue Book is, that the 
despatches of Lord Salisbury show great ability, as do the 
local despatches of Sir Julian Pauncefote, and that Mr. 
Blaine has not made a single point. 

There are many matters in the Blue Book suggestive of 
comment; but the object of this article is to illustrate 
chiefly the points affecting our interests in the East and in 
India. 

At the close of Lord Salisbury’s despatch is a clause 
which suggests comment. He says (p. 519), “It must be 
remembered that British Columbia has come into existence 
as a British Colony at a comparatively recent date, and 
that the first considerable influx of population, some thirty 
years ago, was due to the discovery of gold, and did not 
tend to an immediate development of the shipping inter- 


est.” What was the previous history, even from 1787, is 
not detailed, but it will be found in these pages, and will 
be found to have a close bearing on the matter of the 
negotiations, 
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The merchants and ship-owners of British Columbia 
have been the chief actors in local events; and having 
regard to the history and rights of that ancient colony, it 


would have been well if the claim had been more promi- 
nently that of British Columbia, which has its own Agent 
General. By our putting forward the Dominion of 
Canada, we have allowed a great deal of prejudice to be 
created on the question in the United States, where there 
is a jealousy of Canada, where it is not understood what 
interest the provinces on the St. Lawrence can have in the 
Pacific, and between which provinces and the fishing in- 
terests of New England so strong a feud is now matter of 
discussion and dissension. The Ministers of the Dominion 
of Canada have not themselves put forward in its full effect 


the case of British Columbia. 


Hype CLARKE. 
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THE NON-CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MISSIONARY 
FAILURES. 


The modern Failure of Christian Missions has quite a literature of its 
own; and at first sight it would appear that there was little left to be said, 
when even Christian writers had ranged themselves on the two sides, as 
maximizers and minimizers of the work done and doing. One view repre- 
sents them as absolute failures, the other as most promising ventures. 
But the thoughtful reader of these two views of the question can hardly 
fail to see that there is yet a third view of the work of the Missions :— 
that of those whose conversion is sought—that of Non-Christians. 

This view has few if any exponents. This is partly because few Christians 
can enter into the sentiments with which their efforts are regarded by Non- 
Christians, or see things from their stand-point; and partly because few 
have the courage to express these views, even if they know them. Most 
Christians are very intolerant of criticism themselves, in proportion as they 
take liberties in criticizing other religions. 

Yet there is such a point of view, and it is of importance to all Chris- 
tian Missionary Societies and individuals to know it, and to study it, if 
they are to succeed in their efforts. The real missionary must enter into 
the mind, as it were, of his opponents, and examine their position from 
the inside ; for thus only can he prepare his plan of attack and execute 
it, with any prospect of success. 

This being so, no further apology is needed for laying before the pub- 
lic the Non-Christian View of Missionary Efforts, as held by their learned 
men, and by them propagated among the people. The following paper, 
therefore, is not the personal belief of the writer; but it expresses, for the 
consideration of Christians of all kinds, what is thought, in the Non- 
Christian East, of Christian Missions. It will show to the thoughtful 
reader the difficulties of the Missions and the possibilities of overcoming 
them. 


Ata Viceregal reception in Calcutta,a few years ago, a 
native gentleman was conspicuous as the only one who had 
come in entirely Indian costume. All the others wore 
the ordinary evening dress of the West—one of several 
things in which Young Bengal apes Europe. Thus, in 
the crowded rooms, his was the only covered head, his 


the only form arrayed in voluminous folds of the gossa- 
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mer muslin of Dacca. As he stood, the centre of a 
brilliant ring of both races, whom the united charms of 
his affability, learning, and conversational powers never 
failed to attract around him, a flippant aide-de-camp tried 
a joke at his appearance. ‘‘ Maharajah!” he said, “ you 
Y have given us Europeans an unexpected treat to-night, in 
this beautiful Oriental garb of flowing silk and muslin.”— 
“Thank you for your compliment, sir!’ was the ready 


: reply. “ We Orientals, you know, are very conservative. 
as | Our dress not only suits our country, but our forefathers 
also have used it for untold centuries, long before yours 
ily had learned to decorate their naked bodies with woad 
— and ochre.” There was more than wit and repartee in this 
reply : there was sense. 
a Why should a man exchange what he has proved to 
ew be good and useful, for something else which another, 
oat with diametrically opposite ideas, declares to be better ? 
ial Opinions are not always the results of facts alone; but often 
ibe, also of local influences, of early education, and of simple 
, if prejudice. This is especially the case in matters of religion : 
si each considers his own best. 
Christianity has, however, since its firsi rise’ gore forth 
to the world and said, “I am the only true. good, and real’ 
tb- religion; all others are bad; follow me. ye nations, for 
e to my excellence you all must eventually and necessarily 
he become subject.” It not only asserted its own goodness, 
n- but it claimed goodness exclusively. 
It began this message to the Roman Empire, and its 
™ heterogeneous components. But though it soon gained 
adherents, four hundred years did not suffice to obtain 
a even a bare majority, and centuries more elapsed _be- 
ad fore the country people—the Aaganz—were converted to 
re Christianity. The miscellaneous Northern hordes, the 
al forefathers of modern Europe, whom for want of a shorter 
in title I must call the Barbarians, had this message con- 
lis veyed to each tribe, as, in succession, it over-ran and 


sal dismembered the Roman Empire. They too were con- 
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verted. Their kings and chiefs were the first; the lords 
and attendants came next; and subjects, serfs, and slaves 
followed. The faith was received; but lives remained 
rough and uncultured for centuries, till increasing contact 
with the East brought refinement and civilization, through 
the Moors of Spain and the Saracens of Palestine. In 
the old Roman Empire, therefore, Christianity soon and 
easily secured a commanding position. In that East, 
however, where it first arose, it never made much pro- 
gress. It never crossed the Euphrates and Tigris in force 
or permanently. Practically it does not exist even now 
to the eastward of Mesopotamia. 

It first addressed the Jews, but met only a very partial 
success: the Jews are now broken and scattered, but 
Judaism still exists all over the world. This was the first 
missionary failure of Christianity, even in the lifetime of 
its first Apostles. Against Judaism, Christianity has been 
powerless. 

In its Eastward course, Christianity next encountered 
Zoroastrianism in Persia. But the Chosroes met Chris- 
tianity with the sword; and though you boast that “the 
biood of ‘martyrs ‘is ‘the seed of Christianity,” yet it was 
exterminated from the, Persian Empire. Zoroastrianism 
felt afterwards. beneath the more nervous arm of Islam ; 
and its followers,—few and exiled,—are the Parsees of 
India; Christianity met its second missionary failure against 
Zoroastrianism. 

Mohammedanism, soon after its rise, came in contact 
with Christianity ; and the struggle begun in the seventh 
century continues still. Mohammedanism wrested from 
Christianity, and still holds, all the north of Africa (where 
200 Bishops, we are told, once had sees), and many 
other places. Nothing, except Spain, has Christianity ever 
won back from Islam. Never have any, except individual 
conversions, taken place; and Christians admit that con- 
versions are rarer from Islam than from other religions. 
On Mohammedanism, Christianity has made no impres- 
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sion whatever. Nay, the reverse is the case. Materially, 
Mohammedanism tore away entire countries from Chris- 
tianity ; and spiritually it inoculated Constantinople with 
Iconoclasm. The struggle with Mohammedanism marks 
the third Missionary failure of Christianity. 

For 350 years Christianity has attacked Hindooism, 
which on principle can oppose it only by its inherent vs 
mnertie. Yet preached by men like Xavier and Nobili, aided 
by millions of money, and backed by the fact of the rule 
of Portuguese and English Christians, unhindered by any 
persecution to speak of, it failed. There are not yet quite 
2,000,000 of Christians out of the 280 millions of India! 
And included in this number are not only the thousands of 
Europeans, and tens of thousands of Eurasians, who are not 
converts in any sense; and the hundreds of thousands of 
native Christians who are such, not by personal conversion, 
but from being the offspring of converts; but also many 
thousands, who during childhood have been purchased,— 
absolutely bought and Christianized,*—during the many 
periodical famines in India. The number of conversions, 
therefore, has been infinitesimal; and Christianity, far from 
having made any sensible impression on Hindooism, has 
only had to record another—the fourth—of her missionary 
failures. 

Buddhism too has now for centuries suffered the attempts 
of Christianity for its subversion. But it is not yet sub- 
verted ; and there is no sign, no probability of its future 
subversion. It still fills the whole of Eastern and central 
Asia, with a larger following than any other religion. 
Among them, after 300 years’ hard work, there are not yet 
2,000,000 Christians! This is the fifth failure of the Chris- 
tian Missions. 

* The records of the Court at Allygurh give the trial of the Rev. F. Lewis 
degli Abruzzi for one such transaction. He and his confréres, during the 
famine of 1862, filled their orphanage at Sirdhana with such purchased 
youths, who grew up so bad, that of them the late Bishop Bedenik of Agra 


is reported to have said to the Father Superintendent, in the words of Isaiah : 
Multiplicast? gentem, sed non magnificasti letitiam. 
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And in the term “Christian,” I include Roman Catholics, 
Syrians, Nestorians, Anglicans, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Americans—missionaries of all kinds. I have taken all 
conversions to Christianity as one great whole. As the 
totals are infinitesimal altogether, what does it signify 
which of your sects has a few scores or a few thousands 
more than the others? It is the entire total results which 
show a most complete, general and miserable failure. 

Why did Christianity succeed in the West, and why 
does it fail in the East ? What is the secret of its former 
fecundity and its actual sterility? Why did the Western 
beliefs fall and disappear before Christianity, while on the 
Eastern religions it fails to make any real impression ? 
Why could it convert its thousands a day at one time, and 
now not be able to gather, in a decade of years, even a 
hundredth part of the annual increase of each of the 
nations it addresses in the East ? 

Before I state the real causes of this failure, I wish 
to prove by figures how grossly Christians deceive them- 
selves when they write of “the wonderful and miraculous 
spread of Christianity over the world” and ‘the influence 
it has exercised over mankind.” Examine with me these 
glib statements, and see how false they are. 

1. There is nothing wonderful about the spread of Chris- 
tianity. Its followers number, at the end of nearly 1900 
years, only 445,000,000. Hindooism, which on principle 
receives no converts, has 190,000,000. Buddhism, only 
five centuries earlier than Christianity, has 560,000,000. 
Mohammedanism,six centuries later than Christianity, has 
160,000,000. (All other religions are about 150,000,000 ; 
making a total of about 1,505,000,000 inhabitants in the 
world.) ‘There is nothing more wonderful in the numbers 
of one of these religions than of another. Each form of 
religion has spread over and been confined to the limits 
that suited its genius and teaching, irrespective of intrinsic 
goodness. 

2. Christianity has not spread over the whole world; 
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for practically it does not exist, except in microscopic 
numbers, in Asia and Africa and the Indian Archipelago— 
considerably more than half the surface of the habitable 
globe. Neither in superficial area nor numbers has it 
gained even half the world, or a third of the human race. 

3. Its influence over mankind is scarcely perceptible. 
By more than two-thirds of the human race, as we have 
seen, it is rejected and ignored. Of those who profess it, 
considerably more than half are only called Christians 
from living in “Christian countries,” while by word and 
deed they have renounced that religion and are not there- 
fore real Christians. This leaves only one-sixth of the 
human race to be counted as Christians in any real sense 
at all. Who will say that of these, one even in ten makes 
his religion a practical influence in his life ?—e.g. in the 
scripture teaching of the danger of riches.* 

4. We are near the two thousandth year of the Chris- 
tian era; and yet neither in comparative numbers, nor in 
physical extension, nor in moral influence has Christianity 
yet shown itself pre-eminent. You talk of the “ world” 
and “mankind,” when you mean only “Europe and 
Europeans,” and their extension over America and Aus- 
tralia. Is it not time for Christians to cease this “ spread- 
eagle ‘tall talk’” ? It is an exaggeration so great as to 
verge on the absolutely false, and it makes you ridiculous 
not only to us, outsiders, but even to that increasing num- 
ber among yourselves who know some geography and can 
test assertions. 

Now to the cause of the failure of Christian Missions 
in the East, as explained by Non-Christians. 

Put in condensed form, outsiders say: Chrestranzty 
makes converts where there is no real religion to oppose 


* The East is really detached from inordinate love of ease, luxury, and 
wealth, a detachment which the Bible commands, but Christians do not 
practise. Nay, in your feverish love of the world and its riches, you deny 
or explain away a clear command, and deify its opposite under the name 
of:-progress and civilization. 
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wt: et farls where there ts a veal religion. By real religion 
I do not mean any one true religion (even supposing that 
there is to be one such); but anything positive, answer- 
ing to any sufficient definition of Religion. By Religion 
we understand “the practical relation of man to God, by 
belief, worship, and obedience, or morality.” The East 
has such religions; the West never had. Examine my 
assertion. 

I. There was no real religion to oppose Christianity in 
the West. Greece had none, nor had Rome, nor had the 
northern Barbarians. Examine their mythologies, and you 
will see that there literally was no belief at all—not 
one article of any kind, except the existence of a lot of 
most wicked gods. A certain public worship existed, with 
temples, priests, idols, altars, and sacrifices. But they 
were all material and gross acts of worship and sacrifice, 
and did not require or produce any personal relation 
between each soul and its God. They had no personal 
Supreme Being, only a collection of very big and bad 
human beings—Jupiter, Thor, Woden, etc. 

Morality they had no idea of. Might was right as 
to goods, slaves, wives, everything. Lust was no dis- 
grace, bloodshed no crime, drunkenness and gluttony no 
degradation, lying no baseness. Except things like sacri- 
lege, parricide, incest, and violation of hospitality, they 
seem hardly to have had any idea of sin, as taught to 
man by conscience. Every one could, and did, indulge 
himself as he pleased, subject only to those police regu- 
lations which society established in self-defence. Personal 
holiness, and self-mortification, and union with God, were 
absolutely unknown. There was not a vice or crime, 
which could not cite in its defence, nay as its model, the 
acts of some one or more of their gods. Murder, tyranny, 
violence, robbery, theft, covetousness, cheating, lying, 
false swearing, deceit, cunning, jealousy, envy, pride, 
drunkenness, gluttony, and all the various hideous forms 
of lust and unnatural gratifications are found in the gods 
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of all these. so-called religions. They were simply 
big, strong men and women—simply human drunken 
debauchees. 

Thus their idea of God was anthropomorphism, — of 
worship, a mere public show,—of morality, an unbridled 
licentiousness. Call you such Religions ? 

These, however, were what went down before Christi- 
anity in the West. They had no reality, no substance, no 
stamina, no hold on the people, who, gross as they were, 
had, at least, the use of reason. Any real religion, that 
offered them something reasonable to understand, to wor- 
ship, and to practise; that gave them a rational idea of 
God and man, and their mutual relation, was sure to 
prove the victor. The contest, to use a vulgarism, was 
all skittles. It shows a great want of perception of the 
nature of man and his instinct for the supernatural, to 
imagine that there could, a friorz, have been any great 
difficulty in overturning such systems. To boast then of 
the progress of Christianity on the ruins of such gross, 
material, senseless idolatries, is as reasonable as to boast 
of one’s bravery in shooting barn-door fowls, or killing 
children. Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians had reason 
with which to work; and so, when Christianity was _pre- 
sented to them, with its personal Creator, its spiritual wor- 
ship, its sublime holiness, and its pure morality, they 
naturally yielded themselves captives to its charms, after 
a short and sharp struggle against it as a foreign inno- 
vation. It was their first insight into a real religion; 
and for it they very sensibly gave up their own absurd 
fables and unreasonable customs. 

And yet even those religions died hard. Not only in 
the country and villages did their embers long survive the 
apparent extinction of their fires, but the fierceness of 
manners and the violence of passions, long uncontrolled, 
continued for centuries to make even baptized Christians 
very rough material for religion to work upon. Almost till 
our century it was true, that if “ you scratched the Christian 
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you found the pagan”; in Russia you can do so still; and 
perhaps elsewhere also. 

II. But in the East, Christianity met with sterner stuff. 
The people there had a calm, sedate, and already venerable 
civilization, the progenitor of that of the West, but which 
had not, like its offspring, run headlong into gross corrup- 
tion on the one hand, or relapsed into savage barbarism 
on the other. Of temporal things Christianity had 
nothing to offer. Gold, silver, precious stones, silks, 
sugars, cottons, spices, timber, the East sent to the West. 
Letters, arts, what was known of science,—especially 
medicine and mathematics,—and manufactures, the East 
supplied to the West. Architecture, poetry, thought, 
refinement, already pre-existed in the East. Nothing 
except a few vices, and (in our own days) the improvements 
of modern manufactures and science, has the East ever 
taken from the West: it has given all things, Christianity 
included. In such matters, then, the East still maintained 
the lead which it had so long before given to the West. 
But how as to spiritual matters ? 

This is not the place to show that Brahminism, Budd- 
hism, and Mohammedanism have all three arisen from the 
light of reason working upon the ancient and common 
traditions of the human race, under peculiar circumstances 
of time, place, and persons. It is enough to say that, with 
perhaps many imperfections and defects, they quite come 
up to our definition of Religion—the practical relation of 
man to God, in belief, worship, and morality. They may 
not be the best systems for expressing that relation in its 
most rational and perfect form. Mohammedanism may 
have its faults in its sensual and fatalistic twist ; Buddhism, 
in its Pantheistic groundwork; and Brahminism in the 
multiplicity and absurdity of its subordinate deities. Still 
they sufficiently express that relation between man and 
God, which is the essence of religion. 

Mohammedanism, vigorous and still spreading, acknow- 
ledges one sole and spiritual God and Creator, has a daily 
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spiritual worship, a (small) number of articles of faith 
divinely revealed, and a definite system of morality. Its 
rapid progress,* and its yet vigorous hold on its followers 
attest its stirling good qualities as a religion for certain 
localities and nations. 

If the Buddhistic notion of God is degraded by Panthe- 
ism, it still holds the existence of a Supreme Being, has a 
series of teachings regarding God and man, a high destiny 
of perfectibility for man, a spiritual worship, and a system 
of morals embracing all that Christian morality teaches, and 
adding more in the way of abnegation. It also lays its 
veto on internal desires of sin, and commands forgive- 
ness of injuries. So high does it stand as a religion, that 
Christians are even now trying to introduce its teaching 
into Europe and America. Its vast following is proof 
positive of its excellence. 

Brahminism practically teaches the worship of many gods ; 
but over them all it recognises the Supreme Creator of all, 


* Christians attribute this to the sword, and to its indulging the passions 
of man. ‘True or not,—and I could adduce facts to disprove both asser- 
tions,—I ask: Was no force ever used in the conversion of pagans to 
Christianity ? What student of history will believe that, when a king and his 
thanes decided (frequently for the sake of a Christian wife) to be baptized, 
none but moral suasions and intellectual arguments were used to make their 
serfs follow their good example ? Would “ Wamba the son of Witless and 
Gurth the son of Beowulf, born thralls of Cedric,” and the ot 7éAAo. whom 
they represent, be led into the Church by love and reason alone? = If 
Mohammedanism has used force, so has Christianity, where it could. 
Thus of king Canute of Denmark (Breviary, r9th of January) history says, 
“That having attacked, in just wars, the neighbouring pagan nations, he 
compelled them to receive the true faith of Jesus Christ” ; and Spain restored 
Christianity by the sword, and by expulsion;—to omit the Crusades. Even 
Buddhism and Brahminism have not quite clean hands in this matter. 
But Brahminism now does not even receive proselytes: one must be born 
a Hindoo, but cannot otherwise become one. It is centuries since Budd- 
hism gave up the task of proselytizing. Even Mohammedanism shows little 
activity except in Africa, and there, almost driven to it by circumstances 
rather than of purpose intent. I wonder how Christianity would bear the 
strain, if these three religions carried out a persistent missionary crusade, 
such as it has against them! As to indulging the passions, those who care 
for this manage to do so under cover of every religion that I know— 
Christianity included. 
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—those gods included. It maintains a spiritual worship of 


God, daily prayer, and a high standard of morality, besides 
its articles of faith. 

Thus it is evident that, notwithstanding their faults, these 
religions answer fully to our definition. They present 
a definite belief in God and articles of faith, prescribe a 
spiritual worship and daily prayer, lay down standards of 
personal holiness and love of God, dictate precise laws for 
the moral guidance of man. They all include expressly 
eight of the ten Christian and Jewish commandments. The 
Sabbath day is not kept holy 


a mere positive law ;—and 





the naming of God is not forbidden, as it is considered 
prayer, though it may have been necessary to restrain the 
inherent irreverence of the Jews. 

Such, briefly, are the religions of the East which Christi- 
anity has vainly tried to convert, and from their allegiance 
to which it has found that their followers are not to be 
moved. For what has Christianity got to offer them which 
they do not possess already of their own? The doctrine 
of a Personal God, so enticing naturally to the God-less 
West? The Orientals all believe in one Supreme Being— 
the Maker of the universe. High ideas of the destiny of 
man? All these religions hold that man is not created for 
this world, but for heaven and God. A spiritual worship ? 
That with daily prayer and mortification (e¢.g., fasting) they 
all equally prescribe. A pure system of morality? They 
all profess the same principles and live under the same 
rules of conscience dictated by nature to man. Ai sufficient 
reward for virtue? They all teach a heaven for the just, 
and that God Himself is that final reward. How different 
is this state of affairs from that in the West, where the Bar- 
barians were ignorant, besotted, fierce, bloodthirsty animals ; 
and the Romans and Greeks were treacherous, lying, lewd, 
and corrupt; and both were God-less and heaven-less, with- 


out any ideas of personal holiness, spiritual worship, and — 


pure morality ! 
What, then, can Christianity really offer for the accept- 
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ance of the East, which the East has not already? Only 
a system of dogmatic teaching on a large number of points, 
as revealed by God through Jesus Christ. Now, dogmatic 
teaching has had its interest with the speculative races of 
the West, which have “defined,” and “ distinguished,” and 
‘‘ philosophized,” and ‘“ anathematized” themselves into a 
large number of sects, each mutually calling all the others 
heretics, and other sweet names. But the more practical 
men of the East hold to only a few articles of faith, and 
very plain ones, and lay more stress on what has to be done 
than on what has to be believed. Dogmatism, therefore, is at 
a discount in the East; and when Christianity calls out that 
she has many articles of faith to teach to men, under penalty 
of eternal damnation, the unspeculative East goes its way 
on its ancestral lines of belief and practice, and refuses 
Christianity a hearing. This fairly represents the general 
attitude of all Orientals towards Christianity. They have 
had, for ages, their religions which have commended them- 
selves to their reason, satisfied their needs, and proved 
themselves to be good: why should they wish to change 
them for a novelty offered to them with flighty rhetoric,— 
I say it without disrespect,—like a charlatan’s nostrums ? 
So they shake their heads and close their ears and go their 
way, without listening to the voice of the preacher, preach 
he never so wisely. Or they hand to the grocer, to wrap his 
wares in, the Bible or the tract they have received, which 
most of them cannot read if they would, and would not 
read if they could; and which those who condescended to 
read, would only sneer at, and not believe in. This is the 
attitude of the people in general towards the preaching and 
the literature of Christianity. 

But there is more than this passive opposition to mis- 
sionary efforts. Their learned men and teachers have not 
been idle. They have provided and circulated orally 
among the people replies, in their view, very telling against 
the Christian missionaries. In this, each religion goes, of 
course, on its Own peculiar lines ; and here follows what 
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each has taught its people in reply to the fundamental 
announcement of Christianity—the Divinity, Incarnation, 
Death, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Buddhism (in scholastic language) simply teaches them 
to say, “Zranseat. Be it as you say (and I am not suff- 
ciently interested to inquire), how does Christianity affect 
me or Buddhism as a religion? Jesus Christ must have 
been either an impostor or an incarnation of Buddha him- 
self, one of the many I am taught to believe in. If the 
former, I need not trouble about his doctrine ; if the latter, 
his teaching cannot vary from that of the great Sakyamuni, 
and so long as I follow that I am safe. In neither case am 
I justified in even listening to what these new comers say. 
In my ancestral faith I will live and rest. This one, be- 
sides, allows the taking of life—the greatest of all crimes. 
It cannot possibly be the truth.” From the Buddhist point 
of view, this reply is absolutely convincing and decisive. 

Brahminism has a very similar answer to Christianity. 
“ Incarnation of the Godhead, quotha? Certainly ; many 
of them. If your Christianity is good because of one In- 
carnation, what think you of my religion, with nine Incar- 
nations already effected, and a tenth yet to come? But 
yours must have been a local Incarnation, with which we 
Hindoos—the God-born 
not concern us. You say miracles attested his mission ? 
Of course they did. Who but a fool will deny that an 
Incarnation can work miracles? Look at our Krishna. 





have nothing to do. It does 


Did he not hold up a hill on his little finger, to save his 
milk-maids froma passing shower of rain? Go to Muttra, 
and the hill is nigh there to this day! So, of course, 
your Incarnation must also have worked miracles. I 
am glad to hear it, for it confirms what we are taught. 
But you see, your Incarnation is quite a foreign one; it 
took place on the other side of the Aala Panee (Black 
Water, or Sea), so with it we Hindoos have nothing to 
do.” (Besides this reply, he, in his own mind, silently 
curses you for a Gow-fafi—a sinner against the sacred 
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cow—alzas a beef-eater :—How can aught but evil pro- 
ceed from a cow-killer?) As Hindoos form not only a 


special religion, but also a special race, to them the fact of 
this Incarnation (which they do not even take the trouble 
to doubt) being a foreign one, out of India, away from the 
sacred rivers, unconnected with the sacred race, is its own 
condemnation. Thus are they secured against any tempta- 
tion to examine Christianity. 

Mohammedanism is fully armed for the conflict. ‘Son 
of God? Blasphemy! Has God a body ? or a wife ? that 
he should have a son ? and in what possible sense can a 
spirit have a son? The fact is, that these poor Chris- 
tians have got hold of a corrupted gospel: we know the 





truth. Jesus, of course, is a prophet ; ay, a great prophet 
peace and glory from God be on him! He taught God’s 
truth to men, but they became unbelievers and wished to 
crucify him; then he hid himself, and the blinded fools 
crucified another in his stead. God has taken him to 
Himself till the time of Dajjal (Antichrist), whom he shall 
fight and conquer. He, before being taken away, prophe- 
sied the coming of our Apostle, Mohammed (on whom and 
his descendants be peace and the mercy and favour of 


‘God!), saying, ‘And He will send you another to comfort 


you as He sent me; he will teach you all truth.’ Such, 
ye true believers, is the real history of Jesus, which we 
know, but these Christians do not; and so they blaspheme 
a very great Prophet by making him equal to God, who is 
one, and has no equal. Four men have had special titles 
from God : Moses, the Light of God; Abraham, the Friend 
of God ; Mohammed, the Apostle* of God; and Jesus, the 
Breath (Spirit) of God. Ye true believers! be ye followers 
of truth; and allow not these ill-informed men to lead you 
astray regarding the great Prophet, Jesus, son of Miriam, 
and Spirit of God.” This, taken from the teaching of the 


* Raséul—he that is sent. In the West, this is wrongly translated Pro- 
phet. The profession of faith is, “ There is no God but (one) God; and 


Mohammed is the Apostle (messenger) of God.” 
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Koran regarding Jesus Christ, is in the mouths of all 
Mohammedans. 

Now I do not pretend to judge whether these answers, 
prepared by these religions against Christianity, are or are 
not conclusive in themselves. I merely say, that they are 
given as a matter of fact; and that from their own point 
of view they are unanswerable, clear, conclusive. They 
effectually keep off all Orientals from even the slightest 
inclination to study or examine Christianity. They have 
their own religions, good, nay, excellent ones, which have 
sufficed to make their progenitors good in this world and 
(they hope) happy in the next. What was good enough 
for their forbears is good enough for them also, and shall 
be for their children after them. 

So the East has thought, acted, and argued during these 
centuries of conflict with Christianity. So it goes on still; 
and, judging from the past and the present, so it will always 
go onin the future. Uninfluenced by the preaching of 
dogma, contented with their own, satisfied to walk in the 
footsteps of their ancestors, the East is sealed against 
Christianity in the future as it has been in the past. 
Individuals will, of course, change their religions ; their 
children and those of the actual Christians will go on in- 


creasing with the natural propagation of the race. But as. 


this increase is always in favour of the majorities, the 
disproportion will daily grow greater. While the total 
number of Christians in the world may be greater fifty 
years hence than it is now, the proportion of Christians to 
non-Christians will be as certainly less than it is now, as 
that proportion is now less than it was fifty yearsago. The 
failure of the Christian missions of the East is certain, be- 
cause of the fact that the East has regular systems of real 
religion which satisfy the people, while Christianity has 
nothing to offer them which they either have not already, 
or not having it, which they care to possess or even 
examine. 








The real obstacle to the Christianization of the East is,. 
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and has all along been, this fact, that real religions already 
exist there. This is, and has always been, an insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of conversion. New beliefs may 
arise and spread zz or from a religion. They are only 
developments from within, as Arianism and Lutheranism 
in Christianity, Shiahism in Islam, or Shintooism in Bud- 
dhism. But no real Religion was ever subverted by any 
other religion. God-less idolatries and mythologies, and 
the superstitions and formless beliefs of savage tribes have 
been replaced by other forms of religion: as was done in 
Greece, Rome, Europe in general, Fiji and other islands, by 
Christianity ; in Tartary and Africa by Mohammedanism. 
Wholesale massacre or expulsion may also replace one by 
another, as occurred to the Moors of Spain and the Zoroas- 
trians of Persia. But I defy you to lay your finger on the 
map of the world or the page of history and say, Here such 
a religion replaced, by conversion, such another, which 
taught practically the real relation of man to God, and a 
pure morality. No such instance has ever taken place ; and 
the failure of Mohammedanism in India* against Brah- 
minism; and the complete failure of Buddhism to swamp 
3rahminism, and vice versa; and the repeated failures of 
Christianity successively against Judaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Mohammedanism, Brahminism, and Buddhism tend, I 
think, to prove that this is no accidental case, but a fact 
founded in human nature, the result of a general law, 
which no excellence in any religion can affect. 

The failures of the past, which you are at last only be- 
ginning to see, should be the gauge of your future. It is 
not lack of earnestness or holiness or learning in your 
preachers, nor want of hard work and much money and 
many lives honestly spent, nor absence of innate goodness 
in Christianity, that has caused, and now causes, and _ will 
always cause it to fail in the East. It is the nature of 


* The 80,000,000 Mohammedans in India are almost all descendants of 
invaders : only a microscopic part are converts or descendants of converts ; 
and to get those, violence was used in the “good old times of the Moguls.” 
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things, and the idiosyncracy and circumstances of the Im- 
movable East, which ensure and perpetuate your failure. 
Yield then to the inevitable, the unconquerable. Give up 
the vain and futile attempt, and concentrate at home, and 


on your own people, your preachers and your wealth, and 
your energies. How does Christianity in Europe contrast 
with those religions of that East which you have tried in 
vain to uproot? Has the East millions of armed men daily 
trained (in your new Christian charity) in the best methods 
of slaughtering each other at a word, for an idea? Is 
drunkenness, except where you have introduced it, known 
in the East? Does unblushing vice publicly parade its 
streets, as yours? Do its prisons overflow with an habitu- 
ally criminal class? Does it hunger and thirst after riches 
and deify gold, as does the West? Do Atheism, and Un- 
belief, and Blasphemy swagger through the East under the 
disguise of Science ? Is religion, of whatever kind it may 
be, neglected and reviled there, as it is in France and Ger- 
many, and in London? I say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that many times better in all these matters is the East 
without Christianity than the West with Christianity.* 
Here, then, are the materials on which profitably, and 
hopefully, and perhaps successfully, you may pour out the 
ardour, zeal, energy, and wealth which for centuries you 
have been uselessly wasting where they are neither appreci- 
ated, nor needed, nor successful. You talk of “900 millions 
of heathens to be converted!” Your own _ heathens 
require conversion more than these; for most of them 
firmly profess and fervently practise religions, as good to 
them as Christianity is to you, which many of you have 
given up professing, and which very few practise. They 
decline to be “converted,” if this is conversion, if this is 
Christianity. They point to your own millions of heathens 


* T have no fault to find in Christianity itself as a religion. I speak only 
of its practice,—of itself as its followers have made it,—a shame anda 
reproach. In no other religion are belief and practice so completely 
and generally at variance. 
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at home, immersed in as great ignorance and plunged in 


far greater vice and crime. Sweep your own house first. 
Clean your own stables. Exterminate your own weeds. 
Cultivate your own garden. Till your own fields. Purify 
your own springs. When you have done all this, you will 
have some excuse to interfere with those who consider all 
their belongings, from a moral standpoint, to be in a far 
better state than yours : and so they evidently are in many 
things. Till you have made something more than nominal 
Christians, till you havea real and practical Christianity 
among yourselves, till you have no heathens and sinners 
left among yourselves, please to leave the far more moral 
and religious East alone, in its comparatively greater love 
of both religion and morality. Then, and not till then, you 
may try to convert the East, though the general law I 
have announced will even then ensure your failure. But 
till then remember your own maxim: Charity begins at 
home. 

You will say, doubtless, that charity should not end at 
home, and will urge the command in Matthew xxviii. 19. 
I reply, that charity may, and should, go beyond home only 
when it has the power and the means for more than home 
requirements. But your requirements at home are too 
great to justify your going beyond it, especially as you thus 
absolutely lose in the East what might do some good in 
your own home. 

As to the command of missionary labour, has it not been 
literally carried out? Has the religion not been taught, 
or at least announced, in every nation? If it has not 
succeeded, it is not for want of repeated trials. No one is 
to blame for the failure ; it is the result of a general law of 
human nature. Besides, where have you found that Chris- 
tianity was meant to replace all other religions of the 
world? Its conversions have been limited strictly to a 
moiety of the Aryan race, to the extent almost of the Roman 
Empire, and the God-less beliefs it contained ; though the 
descendants of those converts have since passed into other 
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lands and continents. What proof have you that it was 
meant to go further and to replace any other real religion ? 
You have placed your sacred Books in our hands, and 
after reading them, I do not find any texts of Scripture 
that declare Christianity to be destined to be the one sole 
religion of the world, and of all races of mankind. The 
“one fold and one Shepherd” in John x. 16, seems to refer 
to the world to come more than to this. That, however, 
ts your business; we do not interfere with you; don't 
interfere with us. 

That you should consider your religion the only good 
one, and wish to make it known as such to all others, is 
doubtless natural; and the East thanks you for your good 
will. But each Oriental thinks his own religion at least as 
good as yours, and his innate conservatism (as in the case 
of the gentleman with whom I began this paper) makes 
him keep faithfully to that of his ancestors. He declines 
to give up what he knows to be good and suitable, for the 
new and the untried. The sedate, solemn, sensible, im- 
movable East takes no leaps in the dark. 

















ON THE CONCEPTION OF A FUTURE LIFE 
AMONG THE SEMITIC RACES: 


WHENCE AND WHEN ‘THE NOTION WAS RECEIVED. 


Ler us cherish no illusions: our knowledge of what the 
ancient Semitic peoples thought of a future state is very 
limited, and it is not at all probable that it will be increased 
by fresh discoveries. The writings in which allusions are 
found to such beliefs are few in number and the references 
brief; there is no reason to suppose that they will receive 
any additions or that the vague brevity which characterizes 
them will yield to explicit declarations. The Semitic races 
are too much attached to the realities of this life to ponder 
long over death and its possible consequences; it is an 
awe-inspiring mystery on which they have no desire to 
concentrate their thoughts, still less do they care to make 
it a matter of conversation; hence the obscurity of all 
Semitic ideas on the subject. 

It is nevertheless possible, by considering their writings 
as a whole, to sketch an—incomplete no doubt but, in the 
main, truthful—outline of their professions of faith ; and, by 
this means, we are enabled to reach the fountain-head of 
these beliefs, and from their genesis and evolution deduce 
some general ideas about the Semitic race. This does 
not relieve us, however, from the greatest circumspection 
in dealing with passages too often insisted on, with the 
object,—undoubtedly no unworthy one,—of proving the 
universality of a belief in a future life. 

The scant information which we have been able to 
collect is scattered through a threefold series of texts, of 


various dates and origin. Although there is an interval 
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of several centuries between the oldest and the more 


recent of these documents, they contain an identity of 
general views which is truly astonishing. Some of these 
texts are of Assyrio-Babylonian origin (and these are the 
most ancient), others come to us from Hebraic, and the 
remainder from Phoenician sources. 


DocumMENts oF AssyRI0o-BABYLONIAN ORIGIN. 


We couple the terms Assyrian and Babylonian, although 
they are applied to two distinct races and civilizations, of 
which the more ancient is in no wise Semitic. But, in 
the actual state of our knowledge, it seems impossible to 
separate the Semitic from the non-Semitic elements, by 
whatever name we choose to call the latter. Nor, indeed, 
does this confusion affect the question from the point of 
view which we are considering. When, more than a year 
ago, we were collecting materials for these notes, these 
Assyrio-Babylonian documents certainly appeared to us of 
a nature to throw much light on the subject; but M. 
Jensen’s learned work, published this very year, on the 
cosmology of the Babylonians * has destroyed this illusion 
by showing how much uncertainty still prevails where 
Assyriology is concerned. 

All things duly considered, there are but two texts which 
enlighten us on the eschatological beliefs of the Assyrio- 
Babylonians : the legend of the descent of Istar into Aralt 
and the epopee of Izdhubar. Phrases which may be 
gleaned from other fragments, add nothing of importance 
to the little we find in these two passages, which have be- 
come classical. It is evident, however, that these texts are 
insufficient, not, indeed, to demonstrate that the Assyrio- 
Babylonians believed in a future state and the possibility 
of escape from Aralt, but simply to give us an exact 
account of their notions of what may supervene after death. 
These legends, in fact, do not concern mankind, but divine 


* P. Jensen: “Die Kosmologie der Babylonier. Strassburg, 1890. 
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or deified beings in no way subjected to the conditions of 
terrestrial existence. 

It would, no doubt, be otherwise with regard to the first 
of these fragments, if the legend of Istar were, as has been 
recently maintained,* in direct relation with the practice of 
the evocation of the dead. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the last lines of our text (46 to 58 of the reverse side) 
would seem to indicate a man lamenting the death of his 
sister, and invoking the aid of a magician for the liberation 
of her spirit; and the magician telling him the tale of Istar 
to convince him that Aralti is not unsparing, and that it is 
possible to return from it. But this explanation does not 
command our assent; the obscure phrases which conclude 
the narrative should not be dissociated so completely 
from the context; and what confirms us in this opinion 
is, that in all probability the entire episode is included 
in the Izdhubar cycle. 

The legend of [Star is of too mythical a character to be 
of any real weight in questions such as the resurrection of 
the dead and the immortality of the soul. The funda- 
mental idea of the myth is much more general than that of 
a personal resurrection; it treats of the resurrection, or 
rather of a re-animation, of nature in its entirety. All 
life ceases in the darkness of Arali; when IStar and 
Tammuz, that is to say, the divinities which symbolize life 
and heat in their most powerful forms, are drawn into it, 
death is everywhere triumphant, outside Aralii as within 
its boundaries. The absolute necessity and excellence of 
life are insisted on by the freeing of Istar and Tammuz--- 
a liberation exacted by the gods. The solar myth, that of 
the revolution of the terrestrial globe, that of the struggle 
of the earth and the sun with the fierce elements of winter 
and their final victory, the myth of love or sexual force 
making its laws obeyed by means of an irresistible inclina- 
tion—all these are to be found in the legend of IStar; a 


* A. Jeremias : “ Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Tode.” Leipzig, 1887. 
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legend which could not possibly be contained within the 
narrow conception of the return of the spirit to the realms 
of light. 

With this reservation, let us endeavour to deduce from 
the legend of Istar the condition of human beings after death, 
as it could present itself to the Assyrio-Babylonian brain. 

It is important to observe, at the outset of this article, 
that to the Assyrio-Babylonian, as well as to all others of 
Semitic race, the horizon of life was bounded by actual 
existence ; this restriction of human activity to the concerns 
of this world is most striking among the ancient Arabs. 
The power of incantations, exorcisms, and other magic 
formulze extends only to our present life; the living alone 
pray to gods and spirits, for it is only during terrestrial 
existence that their empire prevails and their wrath need 
be feared. Death, by extinguishing life, puts an end for 
ever to anxiety and pain; it is thus a negation of all real 
life. The gods are the gods of the living, and the Assyrio- 
Babylonian believes, with as blind a belief as that of the 
Hebrew, in. the reality of temporal retribution : fidelity to 
the divine principle and virtue securing worldly happiness 
for those who embrace it, whilst impiety, vice, and crime 
bring down disease and sudden death on the guilty, on 
their descendants, etc. To minds filled with such con- 
victions, the enigma of after-death loses the greater part 
of its importance ; hence the rarity of investigations of the 
problem by the ancient Semitic races. 

On the death of an individual his ékimmu,—that is, 
according to the most accurate translations, his shadow,— 
is detached from the corpse (Salamtu); but we prefer to 
reserve the word shadow, in the absence of a better term, 
for what represents the individual in the land of ghosts. 

It is possible that at some anterior epoch, the ékimmu 
descended into Ardald, like the ka of the Egyptians at the 
time when the ka alone was believed in, and when the 
distinction between the bai and the khou had not yet 


sprung into existence. The texts of which we are cogni- 
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sant refer to a period when anthropology had become 
confused and when the ékimmu may be assimilated to the 
ka of the Egyptians, which was contemporaneous with the 
bai and the khou.* 
We read, in fact, in the epic of Izdhubar : 

He reclineth on a couch (?) 

Drinking pure water, 

He who was killed in the battle. 

Thou seest him and I see him. 

His father and his mother support his head, 

And his wife is by his side. 

The one whose body (salamtasu) lies in the fields, 

Thou seest him and I see him; 

He whose ékimmu (ékimmasu) does not rest in the earth, 

Whose ¢kimmu is cared for by no one, 

Thou seest him and I see him. 


From this fragment, which refers to the dead who have 
descended into Aral, it is evident that the €kimmu, which 
has remained on earth, is distinct from the shadow which 
has left it. 

The fate of the ékimmu is closely bound up with that of 
the corpse: this was likewise the case with the ka of the 
Egyptians; and particular care had to be taken of the 
remains of the deceased. It is of the utmost importance 
that the body should be buried, for on this depends the 
repose of the ékimmu. Conquerors, to aggravate the evils 
which they inflict on the vanquished, disinter the remains 
of their kings and scatter their bones: their ¢kimmu 
wander, and the peace of death is broken. Funeral rites 
were performed and libations. offered by the side of the 


* If our observations are well founded, the Semitic peoples, or at all 
events, some of them, must, at an early period, have entertained an idea 
of man’s lot after death, bearing a faint resemblance to that which we find 
in Egypt: close to a corpse and bound to share its fate, is the double of 
the deceased individual, and his shadow is in the scheol (see zxfra). But 
there is this essential difference between the two doctrines: the Egyptian 
believed that the superior essence of the man lived in the world to come, 
whilst the Semitic nations conceived, to speak accurately, no future 
existence for the inert shadow of the dead. We have, unfortunately, no 
documents showing the variations of the Semitic doctrine. 
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tombs in honour of the €kimmu—valuable evidence of the 
care of the survivors for the ékimmé of the deceased. In ’ 
spite of the obscurity in which the scant information which 1 
We possess on these points is involved, it is clear beyond bf 
a doubt that the destiny of the ékimmu in the world of | 
spirits was closely united to that of the corpse in the world 
of the living. 

What becomes of the shadow, or, to be more accurate, of t 
what remains of the deceased when the body has been l 
buried and its ékimmu detached from it? It seems im- t 
possible to use greater precision in the terms, on account € 
of the vagueness of our data. Where does this shadow I 
go? To the meeting-place of the ghosts—to Aralt. ] 
Where is Arali (a name of very obscure etymology) / 
situated ? In the interior of the globe, deep in the bowels i 
of the earth. What is this Arala? It is,— 





€ 
“The undiscover’d country from whose bourn . 
No traveller returns ” C 
(irsit 14 tarat), the land, the entrance to which indeed is * 
manifest, but from which the exit is sought in vain; sur- : 
rounded by seven walls, it is separated from the world of : 
the living by the waters of a river difficult to cross. It is 
the house of darkness, whose inhabitants feed on dust and . 
slime and mud, and whose only drink is the water of 7 
drains—characteristic expressions, denoting that where all " 
real life has disappeared, all real nourishment is likewise : 
absent. The shadows vegetate there in nudity. It is true ‘ 
that the legend of Istar ,represents them dressed in . 
feathers, if, indeed, we can rely on the meaning of the : 
word Kappu (a wing) ; but even then it is probable that it | 
was simply intended to convey an idea of the extreme ? 
lightness and airiness of the ghosts. Arali is the King- 
dom of Allat and her husband Nergal; and it is here that | ri 
flourish the demons of disease, among others Namtar | 
(pestilence) and Asakku (fever ?).* " 
O 


* For the Assyrio-Babylonian divinities, see Sayce, “ Lectures on the- 
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1€ | To this region go all men indiscriminately, whether good 
in | or wicked; no reward, no punishment awaits them there; 
the day of retribution has gone by. It is the realm of 
id | forgetfulness: every moral notion is foreign to this 


of |  Assyrio-Babylonian conception. 
ld Is Arali really a hopeless prison ? or is it possible, after 
having once passed its seven portals, to return through 
of them and again behold the light which shines upon the 
en living world? Now, the essential qualification of Aralti is 
n- that of “the land from which there is no return”; the 
nt expression recurs with comparative frequency in the small 
Ww number of texts which allude to it; we meet with it no 
ti. less than seven times in the legend of Istar alone. A 
y) prior, therefore, if it does not absolutely bar all further 
els inquiry on the subject, it enables us to state most per- 


emptorily that a return from the land from which there is 
no return can only be exceptional ; and the exception can 
only occur under circumstances entirely different from 
those affecting human destiny. So that we may presume 
an abnormal entrance into Aral corresponding to the 
at abnormal departure. And this, in fact, is what we find. 
The only two instances which we have, in these legends 





ai of Istar-Tammuz and of Izdhubar-Ea-bani, of personages 
of who have entered into Arali and returned from it, comply 
all with the conditions which we have formulated ; in the first 
7 case we arc dealing with divinities, in the second with 
ie deified heroes. These exceptional resurrections, if resur- 
n rections they be, are vouchsafed to exceptional beings. 
Bhi The law of Arali has not been infringed; the “land 
ae from which none return,” has merely sent back the prey 
which was not destined to belong to it. 
“a | The question may here be asked : What is to be thought 
wll | of the epithet given to certain gods of “the restorer of 
ass | life” ? It is said of Marduk, for instance, that he “delights 


to bring the dead to life again” ; the same power is attri- 


Origin and Growth of Religion of the Ancient Babylonians.” London, 
1887. 
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buted to the solar god Samas, to the goddess Gula, and to 
the god Nebo. It must be confessed that this attribution 
to different divinities of the privilege of enabling shadows 
to leave Arald, and of calling the deceased back to life, 
would undoubtedly imply a belief in the resurrection of the 
dead, and be a presumption of its widespread diffusion 
among the Assyrio-Babylonian populations, if it were cer- 
tain that the epithets in question refer really to the power 
of raising the dead. But we have no grounds for any such 
assertion. In the fragments in which we meet with these 
attributes, they are found standing completely isolated, 
without any explanatory context; and if there was really 
any question of future life and personal immortality, it 
would be, not merely strange, but incomprehensible, to find 
no certain trace of such beliefs in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. If the interpretation which we are combating were 
the right one, the contrary would be the case; and far from 
suffering from an absolute want of documents, we should 
have but too many to choose from. 

We should, perhaps, see no more in these attributes 
than a glorification of the healing power of the deity who 
recalls the moribund to life. Does not the Hebrew 
Psalmist, in extolling the Lord, use the expression : “ Thou 
hast brought up my soul from the grave”? (Ps, xxx. 3, 
OBI DINVTD TNT TIT; Ps. Ixxxvi, 13, wD WED AIST) 
mAm). Do we not read in 1 Samuel ii. 6 (comp. Deut. 
xxxii. 39), the following words of another Psalmist : The 
Lord killeth and maketh alive; He bringeth down to the 
grave, and bringeth up” (20) NY THD TM DvD. THM), 
All poetical expressions, which no more imply a formal 
and precise belief in the resurrection of the dead, than do 
the analogous cuneiform inscriptions. 

That, among the Assyrio-Babylonians, as elsewhere, 
religious minds may have aspired, more or less vaguely, 
after a belief in a life to come, we shall certainly not think 
of denying; that certain statements, which may be found 
among the cuneiform inscriptions, betray a similar mental 
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condition, is indeed possible. But as for a text making, 
either directly or remotely, any positive allusion to the 
dogma of the resurrection of the dead, that, we are con- 
vinced, has yet to be discovered. 


The very nature of Arali, which is devoid of moral 
characteristics, forbids us to assume in it any separate 
places of abode for the good and the wicked. Is it possi- 
ble, by referring to passages or monuments other than the 
ones which have been quoted, to establish the existence of 
a heaven and a hell in the eschatology of the Assyrio- 
Babylonians ?) We think not. 

It has been thought that the poem of Izdhubar reveals. 
indubitable traces of an Elysium. But is there really, in 
this epopee, any question of a Paradise? Does not the 
description, which is relied on, rather point to an Olympus? 
The answer cannot for a moment be doubtful : an Olympus. 
is intended. In fact, the happy abode* into which Izd- 





hubar succeeds in penetrating,—a region in close proximity 
to the habitation of the gods,—is only occupied by the 
hero saved from the waters of the deluge. (At all events 
the Epic of Izdhubar mentions no other inhabitants of 
this retreat.) The text expressly says: “Formerly Pir- 
napistim was of human nature, now Pir-napistim and his 
wife must be like the gods.” Whatever we may think, 
however, of the region where the Chaldean Noah dwells 
in everlasting felicity, it is quite clear that this apotheosis 
of the hero cannot be taken as a proof of the existence 
among the Assyrio- Babylonians, of a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul; it is an exception, in all respects 
parallel to the raising into heaven of Enoch and Elijah 
among the Israelites. In other words, supposing certain 
thinkers to have aspired after a belief in immortality, they 
could only conceive it by making it depend on deification ; 


* It is to be regretted that several Assyriologists should have named 
this abode the island or fields of the blessed (Insel, Gefilde der Seligen). 
The appellation is inaccurate, and may lead into error. 
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unlimited duration of life was, to them, an attribute of 
divinity, which is the same thing as saying that they con- 
sidered it to be incompatible with human nature. And 
this is what the phrase which we have quoted from the 


poem of Izdhubar expresses in the most precise way. 

As to the bas-relief in the Clercq collection, said to repre- 
sent the Assyrio- Babylonian hell and heaven, it appears to 
us,—being devoid of any explanatory inscription,—of too 
doubtful significance for it to be cited as corroborative 
evidence. The two first divisions certainly contain figures 
symbolizing the stars and the images of the seven celestial 
spirits or Igigi. But what do we see for certain in the 
third, and especially in the fourth ? Is it positive that the 
last contains a representation of the Chaldean hell? A 
fortiori, is it possible to discern in it any indication of the 
abode reserved for the blessed? For my part, I should 
not dare to explain so enigmatic a monument. 

To sum up, if the ghosts of the dead vegetate in Arali 
for a length of time undetermined in any of the writings 
which we possess, on the other hand, the idea of a real life 
after death is foreign to the Assyrio- Babylonians. 


Documents oF HEpRAIC OriIGIN. 

We have more details on the beliefs of the ancient He- 
brews, and we can distinguish in their development two 
fairly well-defined periods : that in which spirit worship and 
the- evocation of the dead were the key-stones of their 
religion, and that in which they had become merely popular 
superstitions and practices resorted to in secret. 

In the beginning, the religion of the Hebrews, like all 
other religions, was physical; and, in the multitude of spirits 
credited with influence in this world, those of the dead 
naturally took their place—hence the worship of the spirits 
of the dead, of which there remains but the faintest trace 
in the Old Testament. The only indisputable allusion to 
this worship is the text in the First Book of Samuel, chap. 
XXVill. 13, 14, where Saul bows himself to the ground 
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(HW) before the “form” of Samuel, who ascended out of 
the earth as a god (YIN) OP NI DvIN); but this pas- 
sage is of the greatest significance; it is not possible to 
exaggerate its bearing. 

From the worship of the spirits of the dead, to their 
evocation is but a single step; and it was the more readily 
taken by the Israelites, as the necromantic arts were prac- 
tised by the peoples with whom they were in daily 
contact. 

A belief in the possibility of recalling to the earth the 
spirits of the dead did not necessarily involve, in the minds 
of these believers in animism, any faith in a future life, 
properly so called, however logical this deduction might be. 
A proof of this lies in the fact, that among the ancient 
Israelites necromancy was contemporaneous with the belief 
in schedl, which is the very negation of an after-life. But 
take, as well, the classical account of the evocation of 
Samuel by Saul; we find in it testimony of the same fla- 
grant contradiction which we have just pointed out. The 
first words that Samuel, ascending out of schedél, addresses 
to Saul, are: “ Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me 
up?” (1 Samuel xxviii. 15.) If the shadow lived a true 
life in schedl, there could be no question of disquietude nor 
of painful awakening, because it is a call to action. The 
ancient belief in spirits and the evocation of the dead, 
although assuming a prolongation of existence beyond the 
grave, did not give rise, as a matter of fact, to any dogma 
regarding a life to come; and the reason was, that this 
notion had nothing moral in it, nor was it even specifically 
religious. And that explains the falling off in necromantic 
practices pari passu with the development of the Israelite 
religion ; with the disappearance of these practices, all faith 
in the spirits of the dead vanished, leaving no trace of the 
authority it had exercised and, in especial, no germ of a 
belief in a future life. Ifany such hope had been included, 
in principle, in these gross deceits, something of it must 
have remained. The spiritualizing breath which swept 

x, zZ 
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away these superstitions carried off all that they contained, 
because all in them was condemned. 

The schedl of the Hebrews corresponds to the Arald 
of the Assyrio-Babylonians. It appears from exegetical 
analyses that the etymology must be referred to the root 
VW, to which the meaning of “to sink” or “ descend” may 
be attributed, although IND is written with an¥&; this 
weakening of the ¥ into ® is not a sufficient objection to this 
derivation ; the fact that 2INW is frequently replaced by its | 
synonym 13 a pit, confirms this etymology. Schedl is the | 
hollow place into which one sinks (12 77, 77)NY TY). | 

What is this Schedl? It is the abode of the Rephaim. 
What are the Rephdim? The ghosts of the dead. When 
man dies, and the vital spark which was in him, but which 
comes from God, returns to God who gave it (Ecclesiastes, 
xii, 7: 72 WR OTONTR-ON TWA M77), there is detached 
from the corpse, which is placed in the ground, a sort of | 
impalpable and invisible image, or double, or ka, which is 
called 37 (759 Ass. rapti) = weak, feeble, without strength ; 
a word which, in the particular acceptation of names, is met 
with only in the plural, O'°899. This plural noun must be 
related to the word 0.9. (compare the Assyrian tarpu = 
weak, feeble), which probably designates the images of 
ancestors, or idols representing their manes—a relation 
which places in a striking light the close connection between 
the doctrine of schedl on the one hand, and the spirit- 
worship and evocation of the dead on the other. 

If the Hebrews take no particular care of the corpse, on 
account of the impurity accruing from its contact, they re- 
spect the grave; and from their point of view, which is 
indeed common to all Semitic races, it is needful to place 
the remains in some safe spot, in order that the repose 
of the deceased be not disturbed. They, too, establish a 
correlation between the destiny of the mortal coil, on this 
earth, and the fate of the shadow which is detached from it, 
in sched]. Ezekiel (xxxii. 17 to 32) shows us warriors slain 
by the sword, that is to say, those to whom honourable 
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burial has been denied, cast down into the lowest depths of 
the pit of sched]: W3™ND73 * 

The shades descend into schedl, situated in the “nether 
parts of the earth,” and pass through its gates. No light 


penetrates into this desolate region; it is the valley of the 
shadow of death (2938), that is to say, of opaque darkness 
(nv923), of silence, of forgetfulness, of nakedness, of sleep, 
of disorder, of ignorance, of physical, intellectual, and moral 
inactivity, of indefinite unconsciousness, into which are 
drawn all men, both good and bad—for retribution is limited 
to present life. After death there is no morality, no 
religion : 

“ For the grave cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate 
thee: they that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy 
truth. 

“ The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this 
day ” (Isaiah xxxviii. 18, 19). 

Schedl is thus the region where all life has ceased. If 
the poet makes the ghosts move about and places words on 
their lips, this infraction of the laws of schedl must be put 
down to the imagination of the writer, and not to any 
dogma. Schedl is “the place where all the living are 
gathered together” 
turns. Schedl is greedy and insatiable, and the prey which 
it engulfs is for ever lost. TY AWeND ADYY ND IND TY 
12? (Job vii. 9, 10). 

Is escape from schedl possible ? Certainly not, according 
to the authorities we have quoted, and yet biblical texts 
give several instances of resurrection and ascension into 
heaven; but these exceptions do not turn the scales of the 
balance: the mythical and legendary character of the 
narratives in which they are found robs them of all power 
of conviction. God took unto himself the patriarch Enoch 
("8 InN mp2); Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven 


; itis the land from which no man re- 


* Ezekiel’s poetical description must not be taken too literally; in it 
there is a constant confusion between schedl and the grave; and the con- 
fusion of the wording undoubtedly corresponds to that of the thought. 
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(DWT MAY] 23"). Elijah, Elisha, and even the bones of 
Elisha, effect resurrections. But what value can be at- 
tached, for our purposes, to these marvellous events, whose 
instigators are deified human beings ? 

Witness is borne to a second period in the development 
of the eschatological ideas of the Hebrews, by the efforts of 
some powerful thinkers to raise themselves to the concep- 
tion and certainty of a future life. We put altogether aside 
those texts which seem to contain traces of vague hopes 
regarding immortality. The interpretation of these passages 
in an eschatological sense is seldom to be trusted, and it 
would be a mistake to accept as dogmatic statements, what 
are simply synonymous expressions brought about, as in 
1 Samuel ii. 6, by the parallelism of Hebraic poetry. In 
the Book of Job—the date of which cannot unfortunately be 
fixed, although the character of its philosophy points to a 
recent period in the history of Hebrew literature,—the writer 
endeavours, in order to elude the contradictions of exist- 
ence, to convince himself of the possibility of a future life. 
But the notion not only conflicts with the received dogmas, 
but is met by insurmountable difficulties ; and he ends by 
an absolute submission to the unfathomable designs of 
God. He catches a glimpse of hope of future life; but, 
satisfied as to its impossibility, he falls back, in spite of 
himself, on the ancient doctrine of schedl and temporal 
retribution : 

“If a man die, shall he live again? all the days of my 
appointed time will I wait, till my change come, 

“ Thou shalt call, and I will answer thee : thou wilt have 
a desire to the work of thine hands. 

“For now thou numberest my steps: dost thou not 
watch over my sin? 

“ My transgression is sealed up ina bag, and thou sewest 
up mine iniquity. } 

“And surely the mountain falling cometh to nought, and 
the rock is removed out of his place. 

“The waters wear the stones: thou washest away the 
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things which grow out of the dust of the earth; and thou 
destroyest the hope of man” (Job xiv. 14 to 19). 

The author of Job was certainly not the only one who 
attempted to disburden his mind of the intolerable belief in 
schedl ; but notwithstanding constant protests, the Hebrew 
people adhered to this faith until about the second century 
before Christ. 


DocuMENTs oF PHENICIAN ORIGIN. 
These documents, of which there are two, viz.: the in- 
scriptions of Eschmun ‘Azar, and of Tabnit, kings of 
Sidon, are of much more recent date than the monuments 
which we have hitherto considered, since they do not reach 
further back than the third century before Christ. The 
recommendations traced on the sarcophagi of the two 
princes, although very laconic, leave no room for doubt 
that, on the subject of after-death, the Phenicians had beliefs 
analogous to those of the Hebrews. In both the epitaphs, 
the living are expressly commanded to leave the sepulchres 
untouched, for fear of interrupting the peace enjoyed by the 
royal manes. The following sentence is repeated four 
times in the inscription of Eschmun ‘Azar, with some slight 
variations of form: ‘‘ Let there be no resting-place among 
the Rephaim for the man, even if he be of royal lineage, 
who ventures to open this chamber of repose, or remove 
the sarcophagus in which I am at rest, or raise a super- 
structure on this resting-place; and may he never be buried 
himself in a tomb” (I, 6-8: ONBT MN AD DD 7D° dy). 
In the epitaph of Tabnit, we read three times, in various 
forms: “ Let not any one who may come across this sarco- 
phagus, break open my death-chamber ; let him not disturb 
my repose” (I. 3-4: pan dx). And the author of the 
inscription concludes with the same threat as in the epitaph 
of Eschmun ‘Azar: “Let there be no rest (for the pro- 
faner) among the Rephdim” (I. 8: oNS9 AN ADwN). 
It is difficult to read without a smile these recommenda- 
tions and menaces placed in the mouths of princes who had 
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caused the mummies to be removed from the Egyptian ( 
sarcophagi, which they had appropriated in order that, after | ‘ 
death, their own remains should be deposited in them. = 


It is evident from these texts that the Phenicians believed | 
in a retreat where the Rephdim were plunged in complete — | 
and indefinite tranquillity, and that they considered it a | | 
matter of supreme importance for the peace of the manes 
that the corpse should remain undisturbed in the tomb 
where it was buried.* pF 

To sum up (and keeping always in view certain differences |‘ 
of detail, which may be detected in the eschatological 
beliefs of the Assyrio-Babylonians, Hebrews, and Pheni- | | 
cians), we are able to establish a remarkable unity of faith { 
in these three groups of Semitic or Semiticized nations. 
According to the texts in our possession,—texts incomplete 
no doubt, but furnishing sufficient data for us to form an ( 
opinion,—the ancient Semitic races did not, in their concep- ( 
tions of what may occur after death, get beyond the childish | 
circle of ideas suggested by the shadow cast on the earth by 
man’s form. This shadow pertaining to the substance, for, : 
though detached from it, it never quits the body of which 
it is, so to speak, the double (but a double impalpable and : 
powerless, without moral or any other character whatever), 
offered to men living in remote times an explanation of the 
fate of human beings after death. A corpse without its 
accompanying shade, was as inconceivable to them as Peter ! 
Schlemihl, the shadowless man, is to us. But when the 





* We are not now speaking of the Arabs ; we have hardly any informa- 
tion regarding their eschatological beliefs before or at the beginning of our 
era. But we know that the Nabateians used to have recommendations 
and threats engraved on their vaults. We read in the second inscrip- 
tion of Medain-Salih (a. p. 2.) re-copied by Doughty: “ Dusares and 
Martaba and Allat . .. and Menat and Keis curse the man who should 
sell this vault, or buy it, or mortgage it, or give it away, or withdraw the 
bodies from it,” etc. No. 17 of the same collection is much more 
characteristic ; it runs: “ Let not their tomb be opened for all eternity ” 
(abyd omby nnany xb »)- 

According to the Gineyeritic inscriptions, the worship of deified 
ancestors prevailed in Yemen. 
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corpse had been buried and hidden from sight and slowly 
destroyed by corruption, or disintegrated and dispersed, the 
shadow or ghost took its flight to Scheédl. It was indeed 
believed that it vegetated there inertly, but life was denied 
to it, because the shadow cast by the living, of which the 
shade of the dead is merely the copy and continuation, is 
devoid of conscious existence. The belief in Schedl, far 
from implying any faith in eternal life, was, on the con- 
trary, its very negation. We may add, that the doctrine of 
schedl, notwithstanding its Semitic form, is founded on an 
idea by no means confined to the Semitic races, but common 
to the superstitions and philosophy of early human genera- 
tions. 

The Semitic races did not always remain faithful to the 
doctrine of Schedl; and it was in Israel that the first 
change manifested itself. In the second century before 
our era, belief in the resurrection of the dead, in an eternal 
life, and in future punishment began to spread among the 
Jews; the earliest writing in which the new doctrines 
appear is the Book of Daniel, whose author was con- 
temporary with Antiochus Epiphanes and the national 
rising of the year 167; and the immortality of the soul is 
taught in the Wisdom of Solomon, the composition of which 
is set down between the years 150 and 50 B.c._ From this 
period, the resurrection of the body and the immortality 
of the soul are sometimes denied (Ecclesiasticus, the 
Sadducees, etc.) or doubted (Ecclesiastes), but the more 
often asserted in current writings, professed by religious 
sects and parties (Essenians, Pharisees), and, in the end, 
universally credited throughout the Jewish world. Later 
on they penetrate through Judaism and Christianity to the 
Arabs, among whom antiquated superstitions regarding 
after-death long prevailed.* Finally, when the Islamite 
reformation has been preached and accepted, it may be 
said that all the Semitic peoples believe in a future life. 


* See Wellhausen : “ Reste Arabischen Heidentumes.” Berlin, 1887. 
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To what cause must we trace this radical change? To 
what influences must we attribute it ? 

Can we, as some have thought, look upon this complete 
transformation as a simple evolution out of the ancient 
dogma of schedl? Did Hebraism contain the germs of a 
new faith so contradictory to the old one? 

It is certain that every religion, for the very reason that 
it is a religion, contains, in a latent state, the principles of 
a reformation of its dogmata, however simple the latter 
may be. The idea of a future life is, in theory, opposed 
to no religion. Religion is the affirmation and certainty 
of the divine, that is to say, of what is beyond the per- 
ception of the senses ; now, life-to-come is but a particular 
form of this supernatural conception, of which the idea of 
God is the most adequate expression. We must beware, 
therefore, of denying that a priovz an evolution out of the 
dogma of schedl may have been effected in the religion of 
Israel and in the other Semitic religions. But this does 
not prove that any such evolution really took place. 

On the contrary, what strikes us in the history of the 
religion of Israel, is the very date at which the notions of 
resurrection and immortality make their appearance. This 
date, which is important in the highest degree, gives us the 
solution of the problem. 

In the second century before our era, Palestine had 
just been subjected to Alexander and the Greco-oriental 
monarchies, which issued from the Macedonian empire ; and 
before that, it had bent beneath the yoke of Persia. 

Is it in Mazdeism, which in fact exercised a perceptible 
influence in the religious development of Israel, that we 
must seek the origin of the Jewish belief in the resurrection 
of the body? The question cannot be answered, as it is 
not possible to determine the epoch when this doctrine 
found its way into the religion of the Avesta. 

Some texts of the Avesta, but they are very few in 
number, assert the doctrine of the resurrection; no one is 
unaware, however, of the exceeding difficulty of fixing, 
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even approximately, the dates of the different parts of the 
sacred Mazdean books. It is possible that the belief in 
the resurrection of the body may be of great antiquity 
among the worshippers of Ahura-Mazda; but we should be 
at a loss to prove it, for the testimony of Herodotus and of 
Theopompus falls far short of establishing the profession, 
much less the universality, of this belief, either in the times 
of Darius or even in those of Alexander. We are thus 
obliged, until enlightened by further information, to suspend 
our judgment on the point. 

In passing from Mazdeism to Hellenism, we find our- 
selves on much firmer ground. Greek civilization had, 
indeed, an astonishing ascendency over Judaism; and its 
material and moral influence was so great that we may 
justly consider Christianity as the resultant of the combina- 
tion of the religious Semitic with the spiritualistic Greek 
current. Now, it cannot be contested that the idea of the 
immortality of the soul is, in Judaism, a direct importa- 
tion from the philosophy of the Greeks. The Wisdom of 
Solomon, which is the first work of Israelite origin that 
proclaims this doctrine, belongs to the Greco-Jewish 
literature resulting from the important literary and _philo- 
sophical movement created by the Septuagint, which was 
written between the third and second centuries before 
Christ, under the direct influence of Hellenism. 

As to the resurrection of the body, it may be considered 
as merely a different reading of the Platonic dogma of the 
immortality of the soul; it is, if we may so express it, a 
Greek thought in Judaic garb. And we have in it a 
striking instance of that inward working of Semitic genius, 
by which it was fancied that the evolution of the Jewish 
eschatology in the second century could be explained. The 
dogma of the immortality of the soul is founded on a 
dualism—the absolute distinction between the body and 
the soul—which is quite foreign to the anthropology of the 
Semitic races. Plato, and after him, Platonic Judaism, con- 
ceived the soul as an immaterial principle, locked up within 
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the body, and liberated from its prison by the destruction 
of its mortal envelope. The persistence of life, and its 
unlimited duration, could, therefore, only present itself to 
their minds in the form of the immortality of the immaterial 
principle in the human person. 

But the soul was inseparable from the body, to the Jew 
opposed to Hellenism; for, though subject, in spite of 
himself—nay, unwittingly—to the emancipating and liberal 
action of the Greek philosophy, he retained with all the 
force of his will and of his narrow patriotism as much as 
he could of the spiritual inheritance of his ancestors. Like 
the Hebrew, he believed in the unity of the human being 
and in the materiality of his soul (W533, 7); he was con- 
vinced of the truth of the formula of the ‘A: “ The soul 
of the flesh is in the blood” (Leviticus xvii. 11: W52°3 
NT OFA Wait), “The blood is the soul” (Deuteronomy 
xii, 23: WEI NIT OFT%D.) It is evident that with such an 
anthropological conception there could be no question of 
the immortality of the soul, except as a resurrection of the 
entire individual, body and soul. It is, moreover, in this 
sense that the great prophets of Israel had, in their poetic 
visions, raised up the dead of times gone by (Isaiah xxvi. 
19; Ezekiel xxxvii. 4-10). Thus the trust in a life-to- 
come, loudly asserted by Greek philosophy, became popular 
in Israel in two different but closely related forms, that of 
the immortality of the soul, and that of the resurrection of 
the body. 

This, in our opinion, is the only source open to historical 
proof, to which the introduction among the Semitic peoples 
of the belief in a future life can, at present, be traced. It 
will ever be the glory of the Jewish race, to have been, in 
this memorable circumstance, the stepping-stone between 
the Aryan and the Semitic worlds, and to have adapted to 
the genius of the Semitic East, the sovereign consolation 
for the illusions and sufferings of this life. 

In the domain of religion, as elsewhere, the Semitic races 
have been less admirable for creative power than for the 
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force and fire of their convictions. Among them, inspira- 
tion is often slow ; often, too, it has to be borrowed from 
nations gifted with more inventive genius ; but it cannot be 
denied that few races in the world have shown as much 


ardour as they have done in believing what they have 


believed and in living on the divine as they have lived 
on it. 
Dr. Epwarp MOontet, 
Professor of Oriental Languages 
at the University of Geneva. 








ASIATIC ARCHITECTURE IN POLYNESIA. 


Tue following pages are the outcome of observations 
made by my late brother, Mr. Handley Bathurst Sterndale, 
who spent many years in exploring the Oceanic group. 
He contributed much to the Australian press, something 
to the Royal Geographical Society, and was requested by 
the Government of New Zealand to draw up a report on the 
South Sea islands, which was published in one of their Blue 
Books, and from which I notice that a recent writer has 
drawn, verbatim, much inspiration. 

In addition to the pen of a ready writer, he possessed 
much skill as an artist ; and some of his drawings,—executed 
during a long residence on one of the remote islands,—are 
marvels of delicacy in finish, although they were drawn by 
sharpened bullets, and worked up by pens of fish-bones and 
tinted by the sepia taken fresh from the cuttle-fish. He left 
also seventeen small books of information concerning Poly- 
nesia in general, but Samoa in particular, written closely on 
pages five inches square, composed of scraps of paper floated 
from a wreck, which he had pieced and gummed together. 

He had great influence among the natives with whom 
he lived, having the knack of attaching them to himself by 
strong bonds of friendship ; and I was told recently by the 
captain of a steamer trading in the South Seas, that in cer- 
tain places the name of “ Tanali,” which was their render- 
ing of Handley, is still woven into the songs of the people. 

He was particularly interested in the prehistoric archi- 
tecture of the islands, and left numerous illustrations of 
cyclopean ruins at various places, and also of cromlechs 
similar to those found by myself in Central India. 

The theory that these islands were peopled by two races 
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of Asiatics is a commonly accepted one, to which of course 
he lays no claim; and his observations are merely corrobo- 
rative, and of value as being recorded by one who had 
travelled extensively, not only in Polynesia, but in those 
parts of South America which were likewise affected by 
the Asiatic migration. He says :— 

“It was to mea question of the deepest interest. One 
reason why the remarkable architectural remains existing 
in the many islands of the Pacific have as yet attracted so 
little attention, has been the prevailing idea of their com- 
paratively recent construction ; combined with the fact that 
very few of them have been examined by such travellers 
as have studied the architecture and economy of primitive 
races ; thus the few who have seen them have commonly 
attributed to them an erroneous origin, or otherwise have 
believed them to be the work of existing races; even as 
Dumont d’Urville, in his description of some of the great 
ruins on the Sezzavines, calls them a fortified city of 
Spanish buccaneers—a mistake, of the absurdity of which 
(although to a certain extent justified by corroborative cir- 
cumstances) a more careful survey of the locality would 
have convinced him. 

The early people of the Carolines were builders of cyclo- 
pean towers and pyramids ; in fact, they are still very skilful 
in building great walls of rude stone. Structures of this 
kind are to be found in intermediate isles in the track of 
this migration. The idea of attaching a dwelling or place 
of worship to a cavern’s mouth, corresponds to the plan of 
existing ruins in the North Pacific, as at Poxapa and Lele; 
at the latter place one still in use as a temple having been 
erected across and immediately over the entrance of a 
subterraneous passage of great extent, to which access is 
afforded by steps descending through the foundation. In 
the case of buildings erected for religious purposes in these 
seas, caverns were frequent. There is said to be one in 
the old Maraz of Raiatea, of which the entrance is known 
to but few (if now any), and has been carefully concealed. 
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I am of opinion that these isles have been anciently popu- 
lated by two distinct tribes from the North-West Pacific, 
one of them, a people industrious and fierce, builders of 
strongholds for purposes of defence, and of edifices for the 
celebration of religious mysteries; the other, a family of 
barbarians, milder and more indolent, acknowledging neither 
gods, priests, nor kings, having no idea of subjection to 
invisible powers or conception of the necessity of worship, 
having no cares beyond the wants of the body—sensual, 
voluptuous, and proud, but withal valiant, orderly, and 
polite, exhibiting a remarkable sense of propriety and many 
generous sentiments. Many men of science suppose that 
all the great islands of the Pacific, and many of the smaller 
ones, were first inhabited by cannibal Papuans; and that 
from admixture with them did the Malayo-Polynesians 
derive their man-eating propensities. This I imagine to 
be an error. As well might one say that the aboriginal 
Mexicans contracted their anthropophagy from the Boto- 
cudos, who may be regarded as the American prototypes of 
the Papuan. But I perceive sufficient evidence to convince 
myself that the copper-coloured man-eaters of the Pacific 
brought this predilection for devouring their kind from the 
continent of Asia, although, in whatsoever isles they have 
amalgamated with the Papuans there have their evil inclina- 
tions become enormously aggravated—forasmuch as we see 
that where such mixture has taken place, there cannibalism 
and devilry are paramount. Take for instance Fiji, where the 
inhabitants have exceeded in horrible depravity even the 
vilest of their sable predecessors. But wherever, through- 
out the Pacific, the copper-coloured races have been found 
unmixed with the black, (I do not include the New Zealan- 
ders, who may or may not havea tincture of Papuan blood,) 
we perceive them to have been influenced by better in- 
stincts, exercising both towards one another and to strangers 
a certain degree of hospitality, frequently of the most dis- 
interested nature, friendliness in their social relations with 
neighbouring isles and villages, compassion for the helpless 
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and unfortunate, family affection and decency in some 
respects, especially in the disposal of the dead—clouded, 
however, in some instances by cupidity and treachery, as in 
the case of the Tongese, whom Cook, in his ignorance of 
their real character and intentions toward himself, misnamed 
the Friendly Islanders ; or cannibalism, as was the usage of 
the Rarotongans and Marquesans, or hideous vices such as 
were practised by the Hawaiians and Tahitians. But, as far 
as is actually known, none of them were man-eaters from 
morbid appetite, as is proved by the fact that among such 
of them as were cannibals, it was only upon certain occa- 
sions that they exhibited this propensity; none were slain 
among them for food alone. The bodies of enemies killed 
in war, or victims sacrificed to idols, furnished the feast, of 
which only certain of the initiated, as warriors and priests, 
were allowed to partake. It is said that in Tahiti the heart 
and liver were the portion of the latter ; the eyes were given 
to the king, as was expressed in one of his titles of honour, 
“at mata,” the eater of the eyes. 

However, to return to the architects of the Pacific Isles. 
The conclusions I arrive at are as follows: that although 
many of the Pacific Isles, especially the coral atolls, have 
been peopled by accidental castaways, the settlement of the 
great mountain groups was effected by organized migrations 
of savage navigators, sailing, in some instances, in fleets, 
fighting their way from land to land, and carrying with them 
their families, household gods, and the seeds of plants and 
trees; that these expeditions mainly originated in three 
causes: famine, the result of over-population,—war, in 
which the defeated party had frequently no choice but be- 
tween the unknown sea and the oven of the ogre,—and 
volcanic convulsions, which rendered their native isles un- 
pleasant to abide in. 

Possibly on many islands it came to be regarded as the 
duty and destiny of large sections of the community to 
depart in periodical exodus in search of new lands. The 
copper-coloured autochthones of Eastern Asia,—a race 
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unacquainted with metals, who tattooed their bodies, and 
recognised the existence of evil spirits,—whose stone wea- 
pons are still found, and whose descendants still exist in 
mountainous localities difficult of access,—were probably 
driven out by migrations of Turanians, and established 
themselves in the Malayan isles, driving or being driven out 
by the primeval Papuans and spreading in the course of ages 
to the Caroline group, forming the progenitors of the Palaos, 
Barbudos, Hombres Blancos, and other families of gentle 
and hospitable barbarians visited in the early part of the 
16th century by Diego de Roches, Saavedra, and Villalobos ; 
that there they encountered or were followed by another 
exodus of a kindred race by Formosa and the Ladrones—a 
race of Asiatics ferocious and pugnacious in the extreme, 
possessing some institutions and organizations, such as vas- 
salage to kings, and a religion the product of priestcraft 
and diabolical superstitions; cannibals also, from whatever 
motive, and cyclopean builders on a monstrous scale. That 
the milder race came first, might be inferred from their having 
no gods, which presupposes the greater antiquity ; that the 
second race were cannibals is to be gathered from Caroline 
tradition ; that they came by Formosa, from Chinese tradi- 
tion and from what is known of the ferocious savages who 
still inhabit the eastern half of that island. That they were 
the cyclopean builders, for the reason that their remains 
are said to begin in Formosa, and are seen to extend down 
the Ladrones and eastern Carolines, missing the western 
portion of that group. That their wars were frequent and 
destructive seems most probable from the style of their 
castles and strongholds, some of them being built upon the 
escarpments of steep hills rendered still more inaccessible 
by art, others being surrounded by enormous trenches or 
canals lined with stone walls, into which the waters of 
rivers or tides of the sea were admitted. In some of them 
are to be seen covered sally-ports and subterraneous 
galleries of singular construction, all pointing to the conclu- 
sion that war with them was the business of life. 
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From the great extent and importance of these works, 
many islands appear to have been in a perpetual state of 
siege, as is the case in /fogoleu. ‘This is an immense coral 
atoll, 130 miles in circumference, having four entrance 
passages. On the reef and within it are seventy islands, 
four of which, near the middle, are high basaltic masses 
about thirty miles each in circumference, magnificently 
fertile, yielding spontaneously many valuable products, 
situated in the midst of a rock-bound lake ninety miles 
long by half that width. This unknown ocean paradise 
has been for ages an arena of combat between two hostile 
races, one copper-coloured, inhabiting the two western of 
the great interior isles, the other upon the two eastern, a 
darker people with long straight hair. The two tribes are 
supposed to number over 20,000. In the Seniavines particu- 
larly are evidences of many generations of strife, as at Lele. 
Here a volcanic island has been scarped and walled to the 
suminit, while on the neighbouring shore is a wilderness 
of ruinous castles, the walls in some cases 12 feet thick, 
and from 30 to 4o feet in height. They are in the form 
of parallelograms 200 feet by 100 feet, some very much 
larger. Many of them are erected upon islands entirely 
artificial, surrounded by canals lined with stone, crossing 
each other at right angles, into which the tide flows. It 
was this place which Dumont d’Urville supposed to 
have been a fortified settlement of Spanish buccaneers. 
But he was mistaken, as others have been who have 
seen these ruins, but have not been able to examine 
them thoroughly and ascertain their vast extent, in con- 
sequence of the hostility of the natives to inquisitive 
strangers who have at any time sought to investigate these 
remains, and the positive injunctions of the late piratical 
king “ Xeru,” that such examinations should not be 
permitted. D’Urville was likewise in error in supposing 
the huge stones of which these buildings are constructed to 
have been squared by art and brought to this place in ships 
from some distant land; they are prismatic basalts, quarried 
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in the interior of the island of Ua/au, where they abound, 
and, according to native traditions, were brought from the 
mainland on rafts, the larger blocks being raised into their 
places by levers and skids. That these people were greatly 
impressed with their religion is evident from the archi- 
tecture of their temples—immense quadrangular paved 
enclosures surrounded by lofty walls containing within them 
terraces, pyramids, and frequently artificial caverns and 
subterraneous passages. Their plan is precisely identical 
with that of similar remains in Guatemala and Costa Rica ; 
it is also unmistakably the grand original of which all the 
Morais, great and small, of the Hawaiian, Marquesan, 
Tahitian, and other isles of the South Pacific have been 
rude imitations. 

Some of these structures were mausolea as well as 
temples. They are spoken of by the present race of 
natives as the sepulchres of the ancient deities, whom they 
called Azzz, a word which is found with modifications of 
accent in every language of copper-coloured Polynesia. 
“ Anti, “ Arit,” “ Artki,” signifying lords, rulers, kings, 
gods. In the language of all these copper-coloured tribes 
the consonants H and S, T and K, M, R, Land F, are 
used, disused, or transposed in a most arbitrary manner— 
thus Samoa, Hamoa; Savait, Havait, Hawatki,;, Ura, 
Kura; Tapituca, Kasikuca ; and so on to infinity. 

We have so far dwelt upon the defensive architecture of 
the copper-coloured races. Now I turn to my brother's 
notes regarding certain sepulchral and religious remains 
found by him. 

Perhaps the earliest form with which we are acquainted, 
is one which is familiar to us in northern Europe, and 
which I myself have found in Central India, the cromlech, 
or kistvaen. He writes :— 

“ Here is an account of a tumulus (one of three, and all 
alike) which I lately opened at Fararanga (Penrhyn’s Island). 
Within a large conical mound of gravel, overgrown with 
grass and appearing very ancient, was a stone cist, formed 
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of four great smooth slabs of hard coral, perfectly square, 
and about a foot thick, with a similar large overlying slab 
for a cover. Within the cist was a layer of fine white 
pebbles containing the skull and bones of a man. Beneath 
the skull lay a pearl oyster, very large, and hollow like a 
bowl; beside the bones lay an axe, seemingly of basalt. 
The cist was placed exactly east and west; the feet of the 
skeleton westward. In this interment the pearl shell under 
the head was a peculiar feature; the same has been 
noticed in the case of skeletons found at Pitcairn’s Island. 
The axe of basalt was remarkable on a coral atoll, but not 
unaccountable. I have dug up such axes upon several 
coral #zotws in this latitude. I imagine them to have been 
the property of savages who had wandered away from the 
islands near the equator (in fact, local traditions bear 
witness to their having done so), where basaltic stones 
are obtained from the drift wood, attached to the roots of 
great trees which are carried thither by the equatorial 
current.” 

The above description agrees marvellously with the 
account of some exhumations in the Hebrides and on the 
western coast of Scotland, reported by Mr. I. S. Phené 
(Transactions British Association, 1870). The slabs, the 
layer of fine white pebbles, and the position of the 
skeletons are identical. 

I now proceed to the description of a more imposing 
form of burying-place. My brother was exploring the 
mountain ranges of Upolu, which was at that time, as it 
has been even recently, the theatre of a sanguinary war 
between rival factions of Samoans. He was on such good 
terms with both sides that he was enabled to pass from one 
war party to another, being hospitably received on both 
sides, and witnessed one of their engagements. These last 
took place chiefly on the low lands; and passing through 
the ranks of the combatants he found himself soon in a 
wild and desolate region, little, if ever, visited by the 
natives; but where, amid the solitude of nature, he was 
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confronted by the stupendous remains of those cyclopean 
builders of that mysterious energetic race that preceded the 
more voluptuous Samoan of the present day. 

He describes the scenery on the way up as grand and 
magnificent, the timber in places being enormous, with 
waterfalls and huge crevasses, and in one place a remark- 
able circle of Druidical stones. 

‘There was no path, although in places I could perceive 
that there had in former times been one, several crevasses 
being artificially bridged over with causeways of rude con- 
struction. Everywhere were apparent the tracks of wild 
swine, some of the footprints being of large size. Before 
long I was brought toa standstill by one of these creatures 
in a disagreeable manner. A great sow having young 
ones under a stone, disputed the passage with ferocious 
determination. I had no wish to waste powder on the 
poor beast, and would have avoided falling out with her, 
but she was minded not to let me go at any price; and I, 
having no time to spare, despatched her with several pistol 
balls. I much regretted this unhappy necessity, and 
wished the poor fighting men in the forest below could 
have had the carcase. However, I cut out the most part 
of the ham, rolled it in leaves, and put it in my haver- 
sack for provender. Hearing the squeaking of her 
bereaved progeny, I looked into the hole, but could not 
see whether the creatures were big enough to live without 
their mother. 

“By previous observations I had determined the position 
of a lofty spur (or radius from a great volcanic centre) 
which, on undertaking the journey, I had proposed to 
myself to ascend, in the hope of thereby reaching the 
summit of the great interior range at a point much to the 
eastward of where it had been accustomed to be crossed 
by the natives. Looking in that direction, I perceived 
this ridge separated from me by a broad and dangerous- 
looking ravine with a narrow cafion (or chasm with per- 
pendicular sides) in the bottom. Hazardous as was the 
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appearance of this valley, I had to attempt it, and scram- 
bling down to the brink of the crevasse which consti- 
tuted its most inaccessible feature, I found, after some 
search, a fallen tree, whereby I effected the passage. 
Beneath me was a torrent flowing in darkness over a bed 
of black lava as smooth as glass. I knew this to be one 
of the head waters of a river called the Vaz-vasa, which 
presents the singular phenomenon of exhibiting some miles 
inland a volume of water more than double in quantity to 
that which is visible in its bed where it disgorges itself into 
the sea, the remainder being absorbed by subterranean 
channels. 

About 200 feet above me on the opposite side I observed 
the mouth ofa rift or gully opening towards me, and seeming 
by its aspect to have been produced by an earthquake or 
some such cause. Having with great labour and with some 
risk succeeded in reaching the crown of the ridge at some 
distance below that point, I soon came to the edge of the 
strange-looking crack. There was no way of crossing it 
except by sliding over fallen boulders to the bottom, and 
in the same manner ascending the opposite side, where 
was an opening between the rocks, just wide enough for a 
man to pass through. As I believed that the end of this 
gully, which ran at right angles to the direction of the range, 
might afford me a prospect of the next valley to the east- 
ward, I proceeded in that direction along the bottom ; but 
had not gone far when I perceived to my surprise that it 
was not a natural fissure, as I had supposed, but a great 
fosse formed by the hands of man, being in some places 
excavated, in others built up at the sides; and that which 
was farthest from me (or next to the rise of the hill) had 
been still more heightened by a parapet wall. At the far 
end was nothing to be seen but a perpendicular cliff and 
the inaccessible face of the opposite mountain. Returning 
to the spot at which I entered, I climbed up the other side 
of the gully and passed through the narrow gap I had pre- 
viously noticed, when my astonishment increased on behold- 
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ing before me, upon a level space of limited area, a truncated 
conical structure or ‘Heidenmauer’ of such huge dimen- 
sions as must have required the labour of a great multitude 
to construct. So little did I expect in this neighbourhood 
to meet with any example of human architecture, and so 
rudely monstrous was the appearance of this cyclopean 
building, that from its peculiar form, and from the vege- 
tation with which it was overgrown, I might have passed 
it by, supposing it to have been a volcanic hillock, had not 
my attention been attracted by the stone-work of the fosse. 
I hastened to ascend it. It was about twenty feet high by 
one hundred in diameter. It was circular with straight 
sides ; the lower tiers of stone were very large, they were 
lava blocks, some of which would weigh at least a ton, 
which must have been rolled or moved on skids to their 
places. They were laid in courses ; and in two places near 
the top seemed to have been entrances to the inside, as in 
one appeared a low cave choked with rocks and tree roots. 
If there had indeed been chambers within, they were pro- 
bably narrow and still existing, as there was no sign of 
depression on the crown of the work, which was flat and 
covered with flat stones, among which grew both trees and 
shrubs. It is likely that it was not in itself intended as a 
place of defence, but rather as a base or platform upon 
which some building of importance, perhaps of timber, had 
been erected, no doubt in the centre of a village,as many 
foundations of a few feet high were near it. The fosse, 
when unbroken and its inner wall entire, was probably 
crossed by a foot-bridge, to be withdrawn on the approach 
of an enemy ; and the little gap, by which I had entered, 
closed, so that this must have been a place of great se- 
curity. The Samoan natives, as far as I have been able 
to learn, have no tradition of what people inhabited this 
mountain fastness. At the upper end of the plateau was a 
broken reservoir, which had been fed from springs by a 
stone channel. I followed the course of the brook for a 
few hundred yards until I found it to disappear in a sheet 
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of spray over the ledge of a frightful precipice. No food- 
bearing trees were to be found here. There could not 
have been more than a few acres (perhaps twenty) in 
the whole plateau. The mystery was, what the people 
could have lived upon. They could not have been at peace 
with their neighbours, or whence the necessity for these 
strong defences. They must have been numerous, from 
their works which remain. 

“The path was paved and plainly visible. Beyond the 
springs the ridge became steep and narrow for a short dis- 
tance, and then widened out into another flat. Here were 
a great number of ‘cairns’ of stone, apparently graves 
disposed in rows among huge trees, the uplifting roots of 
which had overturned and destroyed very many of them. 
There was one great Banyan tree which I approached, and 
perceiving a cavity,entered. The darkness was profound. 
Tall creepers, which twined themselves about the columned 
trunks and lay in masses upon the summit of this giant tree, 
trailed in waving festoons on every side, and excluded even 
the faintest glimmer of the feeble twilight which prevailed 
in the sombre forest. I kindled a flame, and explored the 
interior. Some large bats flew out from an inner chamber, 
or cell, about 10 feet square. The floor was of flat stones, 
the walls of enormous blocks of the same, placed on end ; the 
roof, of intertwisted trunks of the Banyan, which had grown 
together into a solid arch. In the centre was a cairn, or 
rather a cromlech, about four feet high, formed of several 
stones, arranged in a triangle with a great flat slab on the 
top. Upon it was what appeared to be another small stone, 
but which on examination turned out to be a great conch 
shell, white with age, and incrusted with moss and dead 
animalcule. The atmosphere of this vault was heavy and 
oppressive, the light burned with difficulty, and the smoke 
was unable to rise, but rolled low down out of the entrance 
in a dense serpentine volume. A great Lovzuz, or land crab 
(‘ Birgus latro’), sat perched upon an angle of the wall, re- 
garding me sideways with a look of great malignity as from 
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time to time he struck his bony claw with the sound of a 
hammer on the stone, like some sinister spirit-rapper hold- 
ing communion with the manes of the departed. 


“And his eyes had all the seeming 
Of a demon that was dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
Cast his shadow on the floor.’ 


“© Now, what manner of men could have inhabited the strong- 
hold below and have been laid to rest in this woodland 
necropolis? For the reception of what noble corpse had 
they constructed this ancient sepulchre ? Its antiquity was 
manifestly great, from the Banyan having grown around 
and over it. The enclosure had first been erected without 
a roof, the tree (perhaps purposely planted), whose age was 
beyond estimation, had afterwards enveloped and preserved 
it. Nay, it would even have altogether and for ever en- 
closed it in its hollow base, had it not been that several of 
the great slabs which formed the entrance had been forced 
together at the top,and so retained a passage. (I have 
seen idol temples in the East so grown over by Banyan trees 
which are said to be older than the Mahomedan conquest.) 
That this was the tomb of a man of authority among his 
tribe there could be no doubt, for they had not interred him 
under a simple cairn, like his fellows—there had been art 
and much labour in the manner of his burial. I am well 
convinced that these remains were the work of a people 
anterior to the existing race of Samoans. Their origin, 
like that of many other remarkable relics and ruins in the 
Pacific, is a part of the great mystery of the Isles, z.¢., of the 
early distribution of man throughout the Polynesian archi- 
pelagos. I much regretted that I had neither leisure nor 
appliances to dig in this place for skulls, so as to have them 
submitted for examination to some man of science (perhaps 
some future traveller may act upon this suggestion). Being 
the first civilized man who had been privileged to examine 
this singular mausoleum, I inscribed my name (as is the 
custom of /es Zouristes anglais) upon a conspicuous place ; 
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and paying my respects to the great crab, who, like a 
guardian gnome, still kept his sullen vigil, I returned to the 
outer world. 

‘Dark as was the cave from whence I had emerged, the 
forest was scarcely more cheerful in its aspect. All the 
light which prevailed was a sort of misty gloaming, dying 
away into the obscurity of a ‘pillared shade,’ but of which 
the hoary trunk of some great marzdi or mamala tree 
stood forth here and there like a dungeon column 


“Massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray.’ 


“ And I stumbled among graves, some huge tumuli, others, 
but three or four stones. Here were, doubtless, the bones 
of many generations. Whatsoever had been their deeds, 
the very knowledge of them was lost. With them indeed 
was ‘no remembrance of the wise man any more than the 
fool for ever.’ King and counsellor, spearman and slinger, 


friend and foe, all alike had gone to eternal oblivion. 


“* Hi motus animarum, atque heec certamina tanta, 


27 


Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 


The question has arisen, whether Polynesian architecture 
is of Asiatic or South-American origin; and I think the 
preponderance of evidence is in favour of the Asiatic theory. 
Indeed, it seems probable that the American continent was 
influenced by the same migration from Asia which gave 
the copper-coloured races to Polynesia. The subject is 
too extensive to be argued out at the close of this paper, 
so I will merely touch upon some points, though my brother, 
who reasoned out the matter, did not hold entirely to the 
theory, as I find in his notes the following remarks :— 

“ Although we have good grounds for believing that 
Easter Island was not the Udzzma Thule of the barbarian 
voyagers of the Pacific, yet we have no warrant for sup- 
posing that they should after their arrival on the new 
continent have so rapidly and unaccountably advanced in 
intelligence as to have given birth to a civilization of which 
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the pyramids of Cholulu and elsewhere, and the stupendous 
viaducts, canals, and cities of Mexico, Guatimala, and Peru 
were the products. Neither do the vast and extraordinary 
mound constructions of the valley of the Mississippi seem 
derivable from sucha source, especially from the fact that we 
have proof that to the builders of all these works the art of 
pottery and the use of some metals were well known. Nay, 


even that of precious stones and gilding, as of making a 
gold surface to cover and adhere to one of silver or copper, 
as is found in goblets, pipes, etc., of these unknown people. 

“ Nosuch traces of Polynesian intelligence exist. Sculp- 
ture, which, though of a barbaric type, had arrived among 
the Central American races at great excellence, as far as 
complexity of design and elaborate execution are concerned, 
was entirely unknown to the Polynesian tribes, except as 
regards a few rude, chiefly zigzag, patterns of adornment, 
in the carving of canoes and war-clubs, and the making of 
some hideous ‘Teraphim, or certain monstrous images 
like those of Easter Island.” 

He proceeds to propound a theory of his own which is too 
lengthy for insertion here; but it is probable that Central 
America was the meeting-ground of Eastern and Western 
civilization. We are concerned with the former only at 
present. In Ellis’s “ Polynesian Researches,” we find a com- 
parison drawn between the Polynesian and the Asiatic. 
“Meru,” or Mount Meru,the abode of the gods, the heaven of 
the Hindoos, is also the paradise of some classes of the South 
Sea Islander,” Varuna and Vahni, Hindu gods, are spirits in 
Polynesia, the z being omitted in Varuna. In some parts, 
the word for god or spirit is dewa, which is pure Hindi— 
the word Z¢o, which is common in both Mexico and Poly- 
nesia, is evidently derived from Deo, used in India, especially 
in the Central Provinces, for God or spirit, Ellis also 
notices the practice of man and wife eating separately, and 
many other customs evidently of Asiatic origin; so that 
there is much evidence in favour of Polynesian architecture 
having been of Asiatic and not of American origin, but 
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rather toa certain extent the reverse. My brother, who spent 


some time also amongst the Peruvians and Mexicans, writes : 

“ Among some of the intertropical tribes of America are 
observable physical characteristics similar to those of the 
Eastern Polynesians. Some barbarous customs and super- 
stitions are identical, notably circumcision, and cannibalism 
in connection with religious worship, that is, the eating of 
human bodies which were offered in sacrifice to idols ; which 
to my thinking goes very far to establish a connection— 
the idea itself being in a manner unique, a sort of dia- 
bolical sacrament as it were, the heart and eyes being 
bestowed upon the most honourable, and the carcase 
divided among the inferior worshippers. They used an 
altar with an inclined surface, and (although in the Mexican 
case possessing metal implements) they cut up the sacrifice 
with a knife of stone.* 

‘““Compare the accounts of the Mexican sacrifices at the 
time of the conquest, and the reported present practice of 
the Apaches, Navajoes, and Guatusos with what is known 
of the Tahitian sacrificial procedure, and the agreement in 
many important particulars is very remarkable. Other 
abominations peculiar to people who, as Paul says, ‘liked 
not to retain God in their knowledge, were, both in the 
islands and on the mainland, so prevalent as to confirm the 
impression of a common origin. I am acquainted with a 
Jesuit Father who was a missionary in the Marquesas. 
He had also laboured among the tribes of New Mexico 
and the Moguzs and Zunzs of the Rio Virgen; he told me 
that these last had words in common with the Marquesan 
tongue. I have seen these people, but know nothing of 
their language ; one thing, however, attracted my attention, 
and that is, the existence in the Pacific Islands and in 
Central America of one style of building—a pyramid, in 
most cases perpendicular on three sides, with an interior 
chamber opening always to the west. The Indian name, 


* The Ancient Egyptian embalmers also used a sharp flint for making 
the incision in the body.—R.A.S. 
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Teo calli, by which they are known, I believe to be of 
Polynesian origin, compounded of Feé, Feo, Keo, signifying 
a demon or deity, and Fad, house. These buildings are 
found in the Carolines and elsewhere, of great size. That 
some kind of cave ceremonies were performed in them is 
evident, from their being placed in such situations as to 
admit of the entrance being visible to a great concourse 
of people at the time, they are common also in Central 
America, especially where the Spaniard did not build towns, 
and so did not destroy them for the sale of their stones, as 
northward of the San Juan and to the south of the San 
Carlos. At Chontales is a whole street of them, and one 
on a hill at Castillo Viejo in Costa Rica.” 

My brother also alludes to the connection between the 
American Virgins of the Sun and the Samoan Joupou Saa, 
which, though unconnected with religion, they being des- 
titute of any form of worship, he believes to have been 
borrowed in ancient times from the religious practice of 
some kindred people, probably in the Caroline group. 

In conclusion, I will, with reference to the defensive 
architecture of the Pacific Isles, which my brother ailudes 
to as mountain fastnesses, quote a paragraph from Mr. 
Ellis’s work. 

“ Their places of defence were rocky fortresses improved 
by art. Several of these places were very extensive ; that at 
Maeva in Huahine, bordering on a lake of the same name, 
and near Mouna-tabu, is probably the best artificial forti- 
fication in the islands, being a square of about half a mile on 
each side. It encloses many acres of ground, well stocked 
with bread-fruit, containing several springs, and having 
within its precincts the principal temple of their tutelar 
deity. The walls are of solid stonework, in height twelve 
feet.” In India, in the Central Provinces, I have found 
similar mountain forts, where the natural difficulties of 
access were increased by massive stone walls. The work 
was ascribed by the aboriginal Gonds to the demigods of 
old, the tradition proving them to be of great antiquity. 
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One of these fortresses was in the vicinity of a large burial 


place in the jungle, where the graves were all cromzlechs. 
Although the Samoans are not builders of cyclopean 
edifices, apparently the Tahitians kept up the practice, for 
Mr Ellis mentions a fort built by Tamehameha, the king, 
in the beginning of this century, of which the walls were 
twelve feet thick at the base and twenty feet high. He 
also gives an account of an ancient temple containing a 
pyramid 270 feet long, ninety-four wide and fifty high, the 
summit being one hundred and eighty feet long by six feet 
wide, formed of coral and basalt blocks hewn with great 
care. The following remarks, taken from my brother's 
notes, will fitly close this paper. 

“In Cyclopean remains in the Pacific I recognise two 
distinguishing features, the terrace foundations of dwellings 
consisting of two or more steps, which seem to me identical 
with the style still adhered to by Buddhist people, and the 
truncated pyramid of successive steps, containing caves or 
chambers designed for interment or for the celebration of 
religious mysteries. The fashion of elevated foundations 
is sufficiently accountable in its origin, at first from necessity 
in localities malarious or infested by noxious animals, after- 
wards increased in dimensions and durability of material 
from a desire to impart an aspect of symmetry and dignity 
to the dwellings of individuals esteemed more honourable 
than the common herd. Thus, in places, we find the sides 
of the hills to have been excavated in terraces as the 
foundation of houses for chiefs or princes. The pyramid, 
or teo-callis, is a very different institution. Mysterious in 
its origin, widespread in its adaptations, slightly varying in 
form, yet everywhere bearing the stamp of one primitive 
prevailing idea. The stupendous monuments upon the plain 
of Memphis and the ‘mountains made with hands’ upon 
that of Cholula seem like the two ends of a chain of human 
thought and intent, of which the connectinglinks are to be 
found throughout Tartary, the Eastern Peninsula, China, 
Japan, and the isles of the Northern Pacific.” 

R. A. STERNDALE. 
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LIFE AMONG THE DRUSES IN 1845 AND 1882. 
fe 


A TEN years’ residence in the Lebanon, from ’45 to’55, 
before its inhabitants had come into much contact with 
Europeans, and while they still preserved intact their own 
ways, gave me much insight into the home-life and customs 
of both Druses and Maronites, into which two great sections 
the inhabitants of the Lebanon are divided. There were 
to be found a few Mohammedan villages, and a sprinkling 
of Greek Christians here and there; but the two great 
factions, which had possessed themselves of the Lebanon, 
and kept it in a constant state of disorder and tumult, were, 
as has been said, these two. They were, at the time of 
which I speak, and are still to this day, always in a state 
of feud with each other ; and their internal dissensions too 
often culminate in entire districts being laid waste, and 
whole villages burnt, on the path of the victorious party, 
sometimes on the one side and sometimes on the other. 
The Maronites, so named after their teacher and head, 
Mar Maroon, are descendants of the ancient inhabitants, 
who, being already Christians, submitted to the Roman 
Church at the first Crusade in the twelfth century. They 
never had much of a martial spirit, and in their battles with 
the Druses are generally beaten in almost every engage- 
ment, even though in point of numbers the advantage may 
be on their side, thus proving themselves far inferior both 
in courage and tactics. They live chiefly in the northern 
part of the Lebanon, from the Dog River, near Beyrout, to 


Tripoli, but are found also all over the Lebanon and the 
Anti-Lebanon, with a few in the larger cities of Syria. 

The Druses are the descendants of what were supposed 
to be the remnants of the old Canaanites, and are (so- 
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called) Arabs, who took possession in 821 of the Metten, 
a part of Mount Lebanon which was then an empty waste, 
and which recommended itself to them as being most diffi- 
cuit of access to intruders. 

They afterwards adopted the tenets of Hakim-bi-amr- 
illah (governor by the command of God), as taught by his 
adherent, Mohammed-ibn-Ismail-el-Darazy, from whom 
they have taken their name of Druses. 

To enter into the peculiar doctrines of their religion is 
not the object of this paper. Suffice it to say, that they 
are strictly enjoined by it to assimilate themselves out-. 
wardly to whatever religion may be prevailing and 
victorious, and inwardly maintain a secret deadly hatred 
to its believers, with a firm grasp on their own tenets. 
Their places of worship are called “ khalwat,” which means 
secluded, and are really secret and secluded houses, which 
are jealously guarded from all intrusion. What is done in 
the secrecy of those meetings has never come to light, as 
it would be certain death to any one who would dare to 
divulge it. 

The Druse religion divides its adherents into two parts ; 
the “ U’kkal,” and the “ Juhhal,” which, literally inter- 
preted, means the wise or reasonable, from “a’kl,” reason, 
and the ignorant or foolish, from “ jehl,” folly. 

There are many degrees of initiation, and it is only 
those who have reached the highest degree that may know 
all the mysterious secrets of their religion ; and these exact 
the most abject, unquestioning obedience from all others, 
and are looked up to with the greatest awe and reverence. 
A very few women are allowed to be enrolled among the 
ranks of the “initiated,” in the lower degrees; but the 
cases are very rare indeed (though I was told that in iso- 
lated instances they did exist) that the higher degrees are 
permitted to them. 

It is easy to distinguish the “ U’kkal,” or initiated, from 
the “Juhhal,” or uninitiated. Everything about them 
betokens the burden of a mystery; and the higher they 
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ascend in the scale of degrees in initiation, the more deeply 
imbued is the whole person, countenance, figure, and 
dress with the consciousness of a weight, a something to 
be kept secret at all hazards. From the moment they 
begin the coveted degrees, the whole person commences 
to undergo a change, which grows insidiously upon them. 

The Druses, as a race, are of middle height, strong and 
well built, with fine open countenances, full of fire and 
intelligence. I do not think I ever saw a particularly tall 
or stout person among them ; but every movement of their 

lithe wiry figures gives an impression of great energy and 
perseverance. 

They often make strong professions of warm undying 
friendship; but it needs only one glance into their restless 
burning eyes to feel sure that they can be bitter foes, and 
are exceedingly suspicious of every one outside their own 
nation. 

That they are of the same origin as the Bedouins of the 
desert, and of the descendants of Ishmael, there can be no 
doubt; for the prediction delivered to Hagar in the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis holds good of them in every 
particular to the present day. “And he will be a wild 
man ; his hand will be against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him; and he shall dwell in the presence of all 
his brethren.” 

The epithet of “lawless” or wild man outlawed, is truly 
applicable to, and often used of, the Druse; for, like the 
roving Bedouin, he cannot be made to submit to any laws 
or governments. When finding himself rendered amen- 
able to justice and searched for by the myrmidons of the 
law, he can retire within the recesses of the Metten, or the 
fastnesses of the Lejja, where he bids defiance to, and 
laughs scornfully at, all efforts to retake him. His skill in 
evading and baffling all search for him is more than equal 
to that of the North American Indian. He finds shelter 


and concealment under every Druse roof he comes to, as 
well as food and assistance of every sort until he is safe in 
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the Lejja; and he need not fear that the youngest child 
will babble of his secret. 

And what is the Lejja, or refuge (for that is the mean- 
ing of the word in Arabic), where they can be so safe and 
bid defiance to all law ? 

It is indeed a singular spot, so impregnable by nature, 
that both roving Bedouins and lawless Druses are sure of 
perfect safety when once they have succeeded in taking re- 
fuge within its precincts, It is wholly inaccessible to trained 
troops of any sort, and is called Lejja by the Arabs appa- 
rently because it is a district enclosed by a rocky rampart, 
being a vast field of basalt, the long black line of which at 
once attracts the eye of the traveller. 

This was doubtless originally the land of giants or Re- 
phaim, the special territory of Og, king of Bashan (Deut. iii. 
3). To this day, the cities which lie scattered about there 
in great numbers, present features of interest in this respect, 
as bearing witness to the truth of Holy Scripture, for they 
are like the dwellings of a race of giants, which for that 
very reason have stood till now, though utterly deserted. 

The walls are very generally from five to eight feet thick, 
built of large square blocks of basalt ; the roofs of the same 
material, hewn like planks, and reaching from wall to wall. 
The very doors and window-shutters are of stone hung 
upon pivots. 

In some of the towns, there are perhaps 500 such houses. 
Some of the rooms are so large and lofty that they would 
be considered fine rooms even in an European palace. 

The ancient capital was called Edrei, and is now called 
Edra’a, which means “strong arm,” The ruins extend 
along the summit of a ledge of rocks which cannot be 
ascended, save by a winding path like a goat track. 

It isa strange situation. In selecting it, everything has 
been sacrificed to strength and security, for there is no 
stream of water and no verdure here, and the rocks are 
wild. Huge masses of masonry lie scattered up and down, 
over a space three miles in circumference, being remains 
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of towers, temples, and mosques, all of black basalt. The 
rugged and intricate defile that leads to it, protects to this 
day from any danger all those who take refuge in it. 

It is of no use to long for a peep into the past of this 
wonderful place. History, that is Bible history, tells us 
the little we know about it, and particularly gives us the 
dimensions of the bedstead of Og king of Bashan, as of a 
thing fabulous in itself and worthy of preservation (Deut. 
iii. 11). Its warriors must have been on the same scale, 
heroes of no common order ; and their mothers and sweet- 
hearts, sisters and wives were no doubt worthy of them. 
In the days of Abraham it was probably in its zenith of 
glory. Now it contains only cities of the dead; but the plain 
around is amazingly fertile. 

The goddess Ashtaroth, or Astarte, was worshipped 
here—Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent moon. A 
figure of this goddess is found at one of these cities; a 
large colossal face with a crescent and rays shooting 
upwards looking like horns, on account of which this town 
is supposed to be the ancient “ Karnain,” as the word 
Karnain in Arabic means two horns. Westward from it is 
Kunawat, on sloping ground above adeep ravine. It was 
built on the top of a cliff: the walls still exist to a great 
extent, following the cliff in a zigzag direction. Here are 
found palaces and theatres and temples and churches, all 
in ruins; and in the glen below, and on the wooded sides of 
neighbouring hills, clusters of columns and lofty tombs and 
also massive towers. The leading streets of the city can 
be traced wide and regular. But want of space forbids 
further description. At present the silence of the grave 
reigns around; and the rough untutored Bedouin, who never 


dreams of sleeping on a bedstead as was done thousands of 
years ago in the days of Og king of Bashan, and the law- 
less Druse, who is content with the earth for his bed and 
a stone for his pillow, and his own ’adda (long jacket of 
camel's hair) for his only covering, are the only occupants ; 
and there, with success, these can and do bid defiance to 
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all armies of trained soldiers sent to coerce them to the 
requirements of civilization. 

The Druse acknowledges no laws but those that emanate 
from his own “ khalwat,” and are secretly made known to 
him by his own superiors. A blind reverential awe and 
absolute unquestioning obedience towards his superiors in 
religion, are instilled into him with his mother’s milk, and 
that is the main-spring of all his actions. To be a Druse 
is his pride—his boast. Ask a lithe strapping fellow not 
yet in his teens, or a graceful little maiden of the same age, 
as to their nationality, and the proud flash of the dark 
limpid brown eyes, heavily curtained and fringed by long 
curling black eyelashes, and the haughty straightening of 
the figure, and throwing back of the well-formed head, bear 
witness to the pride with which the words; “ I am a 
Druse,” escape the smiling ruby lips. 

The bump of reticence is developed among them to a 
wonderful degree : not even the youngest will divulge any- 
thing respecting any one of their own people to a stranger. 
The saying, so common in many lands, ‘‘as talkative as an 
old woman,” finds here no foot-hold; for the old women 
are invariably silent before strangers. 

There seems to be an innate suspiciousness of all other 
human beings wrought into their inmost nature. Should a 
stranger be seen approaching any of their khalwat, spies 
are immediately set to watch him in the distance, although 
their holy place may be, for the time being, untenanted and 
closed; and if it should happen to be at an hour when a 
secret conclave is held, the life of that stranger is not safe 
until he leaves far behind him that low-roofed whitewashed 
building, which looks outwardly more like a prison cell than 
a place of religious worship. 

Their religious books,—and, at the time I speak of, they 
had no others,—are in manuscript, and are consequently 
very rare. The Druses will not have them printed, and 
are exceedingly jealous of, and determined to prevent, if 
possible, their getting into the hands of any but their own 
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“U’kkals.” Information once reached them that a small 
copy of one of these books was known to be in the library 
of a gentleman who was an alien to their religion. Emis- 
sary after emissary was sent to get hold of it; and every 
means was resorted to, to wile it away in some fashion, 
even by stealth if possible. All efforts having proved use- 
less, advantage was taken of one of the usual disturbances 
in the Lebanon, between Druses and Maronites. Fire was 
set to the house, and that library actually burnt down to the 
ground, as the only means and last resource by which they 
could get their book out of the possession of aliens, although 
the proprietor of it had been a devoted friend and benefactor 
to them, and a constant and welcome guest when they were 
in sickness and pain! 

Having given this short account of their religion, I will 
pass on to their home life. 

Their houses are built of a conglomeration of mud, stones, 
and sticks. After the walls have become sufficiently dry, 
the ceiling is made by laying across, from one wall to 
another, poplar trees which have barely had the branches 
lopped off, and are of unequal sizes. There is no attempt 
at planing them. The interstices between these trees is 
more than equal to them. Two or three layers of bushes 
are then laid over, and earth well pressed in upon them. 
Serpents, scorpions, lizards, rats, and mice, as well as 
smaller vermin, infest these ceilings and the cavities 
around the door-posts; and if an unwary hand is placed 
unwittingly upon a scorpion or centipede basking lazily in 
the sun, which, being of the self-same colour as the mud 
walls and wooden posts, is totally unseen, a shriek of 
agony alone discovers the fact. Otherwise none of these 
creatures go out of their way to harm any one. 

I myself have had a serpent drop upon me as I was 
crossing a room. It fell in the shape of a ball; and 
having a large ball of yarn on my arm with which I was 
knitting, I simply thought that it was my ball that had 
fallen. A moment’s glance soon satisfied me that my ball 
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was securely resting in the hollow of my elbow, and won- 
dering what round object it was, the heavy weight of which 
I could plainly feel dragging down the train of my dress, 
I bent down to inspect it closely, when lo and behold! to my 
astonishment, and before my wondering eyes, the ball slowly 
but surely unrolled itself into a serpent of several feet in 
length, which glided away peacefully and hid itself in one 
of the many holes sunk into the mud floor. This happened 
at a late hour of the night, when alone in my bedroom; and, 
though somewhat startled, I thought it hardly worth while 
to disturb any one. The result justified my confidence, for 
I slept wholly undisturbed by my unwelcome visitor. A 
pair of serpents gambolling playfully together in the thatch 
above the door, is not an unfrequent sight on a sunny day 
after heavy rain. 

About 18 inches from the floor and the same distance 
from the wall is a partition of mud and sticks, divided into 
compartments, each of which has a hole large enough to 
put in the hand down ai its base,and another twice as 
large at the top, which is also about 18 inches from the 
ceiling. 

These compartments fill two sides of the house, and are 
used for storing their wheat, barley, maize, rice, lentils, etc., 
for the winter. The third side is occupied by a “ yook,” 
flanked by a cupboard on each side of it. The doors of 
these cupboards, although of sticks and mud, have some 
attempt at decoration in the shape of bits of looking-glass, 
hands with wide-spread fingers to avert the evil eye, bits of 
bright-coloured, highly-glazed crockery, camels’ teeth, glass 
beads, etc., stuck here and there in the mud. The “ yook” 
is a recess 18 inches from the floor, and*about the same 
width from the wall, in which all the mattresses, sheets, 
pillows, and lehafs required for the family use are neatly 
folded and laid away early in the morning. A curtain 
hangs before it. At night they are taken out and the beds 
made up on the mats with which the floor is covered. 

A small mud fireplace is raised in the centre of the room, 
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and from it to the door is a partition, all within which is 
considered the women’s private apartment. If there are 
married sons, there will bea portion partitioned off for each ; 
but no doors of any kind to shut these partitions off from 
one another, can be found in any house. 

All the mud work is done by the females, and is more or 
less repaired every year. For this purpose they dig out of the 


sides of the mountains a peculiar kind of bluish earth, which 


they mix with chopped straw and cow’s dung. Of course 
these floors are a perfect hot-bed for fleas; and every good 


housewife, on making up the beds for the night, takes good | 


care to put a piece of raw cotton within the sheets, under | 


the impression that it will entrap the fleas before the owner | 
of the bed comes to take possession of it, at which time it | 


(the cotton) is taken out and burnt. 
The quarries formed in procuring the earth are very 
dangerous, being dug in the sloping sides of the mountains, 


which when loosened by rain, having no props of any sort, | 


are very apt to slide down upon the workers, and engulf 
them; one or more being dead before the needed help 
arrives, and they can be dug out, as the quarries are always 
at some distance from the villages, 

It is a sound never to be forgotten—that which an- 
nounces such a disaster—that of the piercing shrieks and 
cries for help raised by those who stand outside the quarry 
that has collapsed; and the whole village seems paralysed 
at the first note of it, The men rush from their fields and 
workshops, breathless, silent, and with compressed lips. 





The young mothers catch up their little ones and put them 


astride on their shoulders, the elderly women throwing 
down the jars they were filling or the brooms they were 
using—all fly towards the site of the fearful catastrophe 
in breathless haste, for none know upon whose family the 
blow may have fallen. The young girls generally go in 
large numbers to these digging parties, and leave their 
homes before the morning light, to avoid the heat of the 


day. I have heard their merry laughter in the darkness of | 
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the early dawn, and heard again within a few hours the 
slow heavy tramp of the bearers, as they carried the cold, 
mutilated forms—the disfigured remains—to the homes they 
had left but a short time before in all the flush of youth 
and health. Yet, strange to say, still the same thing is 
repeated year after year, and no precautions are taken to 
prevent it. 

Both men and women wear a coarse strong linen stuff, 
woven by themselves. The portion used for the outer 
garment is dyed a navy blue, also by themselves. The 
younger portion of the community, both boys and girls, use 
round silver buttons for the vests of the former and the 
dresses or “ gombaz” of the latter. Young married women 
also wear rings, bracelets, chains, with amulets and anklets 
of silver. The latter are especially so constructed that they 
tinkle as the wearer walks, or, as the Bible has it (Isa. iti. 
16), “ make a tinkling with their feet.” 

At the time I speak of, the Druse women wore a very 
peculiar head-dress called the “tantoor,” consisting of a 
horn made of some kind of metal. The rich had them of 
silver, and sometimes even of gold, set in front with 
precious stones, and measuring in some instances two feet 
in length. The ordinary length was one foot, or a little 
over. Some had them of brass, and the very poorer ones 
of tin. They are tied on their heads with three cords of 
black silk or cotton, and these cords are braided with their 
hair, of which they wear one tress on each side of the face, 
and one at the back of the head. The two tresses on each 
side of the face were tied together tightly under the chin. 
A large muslin veil, covering the back, was brought over 
the top of the horn down as far as where it was set with 
precious stones; and then, as it neared the face, the edges 
on both sides were caught in between the cheeks and the 
braided hair. The strain on the hair must have been enor- 
mous, and the weight of the horn and veil together very 
painful. I have often been told by them that it caused a 
great deal of pain in many ways, giving them severe head- 
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aches, and making the hair to fall; but it was the fashion, 
and considered to give elegance to the figure, which in my 
opinion they certainly did not need, for in many years’ 
residence among them, I do not think I ever saw a woman 
whose figure was not naturally elegant, or whose move- 
ments were not graceful. This is saying a great deal, see- 
ing that they had to wear this horn, or “tantoor,” by night 
as well as by day. 

I have heard, since the time of which I have been speak- 
ing, that the Government in the Lebanon has interdicted 
the use of the “tantoor,” but that the Druse women, instead 
of being thankful, were so far inclined to rebel that severe 
measures had to be taken to prevent the continued use of 
it. 

In the presence of a strange man, whether Druse or 
other, Druse women always draw one side of the veil 
over their faces, only allowing one eye to appear. Men, 
both Moslems and Druses, have repeatedly told me that 
they look upon a woman who leaves her face uncovered, as 
not only wanting in self-respect, but also in proper respect 
to them, in fact, they considered it an insult to men, and 
for this reason insisted upon the women covering their 
faces, 

To be wanting in courage,—not to be able to suffer and 
make no sign,—is scouted as a disgraceful weakness not 
worthy of a Druse. I remember an incident which took 
place in Jedeydah, in a family where I was staying at the 
time. The son of the host, a fine boy of about 17, had 
injured his leg very severely. Mortification set in. The 
only chance of life lay in amputation of the limb. This, of 
itself, was a dreadful blow; for toa young man among the 
Druses, to be able to pursue a horse galloping at full speed 
and to overtake and mount him without causing him to stop 


for a single moment in his wild career (as I have myself 
often seen done), is the acme of pride and delight. Minus 
a leg, poor young Kasim could no longer enjoy this; and 
in bitterness of heart he turned his face to the wall, that 
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none should see the despair written upon it. When the 
time came for the amputation to take place, he gave orders 
that every one must leave the house, and go a quarter of 
an hour's distance away. This was done lest any one 
should be able to say that they had heard him giving vent 
to expressions of suffering. He was left with his father, the 
surgeon, and one faithful servant. What happened then, I 
heard from the surgeon’s own mouth. As soon as the 
operation commenced, the boy began to sing war-songs and 
the songs of Antar. He never flinched for a single moment ; 
and the only way they knew that he was suffering more at 
certain times than at others, was that at those times his 
voice would ring more proudly and thrillingly in its notes. 
All present had their eyes filled with tears at his endu- 
rance ; but the falcon glance of his eye never quailed once. 

When a bride is brought home to her husband’s house, 
she sits, carefully veiled, on a horse, riding astride, as all 
women in the East do, and with a drawn sword between 
her hands, to denote that she is to be the wife of a warrior, 

The Druses do not indulge in a plurality of wives, like 
the Moslems. They have but one at a time ; but divorces 
are frequent. 

Marriages take place principally between first cousins on 
the father’s side. A father disposes of his daughter as he 
pleases, and no law or Government can interfere or shield 
her from any whim or caprice, however cruel. If the father 
is dead, the eldest brother takes his place; if neither 
father nor brothers exist, the first cousin or the nearest 
male relation by the father’s side. The relations by the 
mother’s side are legally of no kin, and hold no authority 
whatever. In speaking to, or of, his wife, a man will say 
“ Bint-u’mmee,” daughter of my father’s brother, and, vzce 
versa, a woman in speaking to, or of, her husband, will say, 
“ Tbn-u’mmee,” son of my father’s brother. 

The men are industrious, courageous, and enterprising. 
The women are excellent housekeepers, and devoted wives 
and mothers. In the fights that often take place, either 
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with the local government or the Maronites, it is the shrill 
“zaghareet” (a peculiar noise that they make) of the 
women that give the intimation far and near, and call the 
men together from the more distant villages and hill-tops. 
On the battle-field their presence cheers and encourages 
the men. They bring jars of cool water from the spring 
for the thirsty and bandages for the wounded, load the 
guns for the men, and stand in front of them, while the 
guns rest on their shoulders for the men to take sure aim. 


i 


| 2 


A Druse woman laughs at danger. She follows the men | 
of her people into the thickest of it, and shows less mercy | 


to an enemy that falls into her hands. 


Druse men bear the character of being chivalrous towards | 


women, even among their foes, and never willingly injure 


one; but to the men they are implacable foes, and do not | 


know the meaning of the word mercy as regards them. To 
each other, their religion binds them to be strictly faithful 
and loyal, even to the death if necessary ; and this trait is a 
part of their very being, whether they be men or women, 
old or young. 

Should any scandal be discovered among them, or any 
treachery, the man or the woman who has caused it is 
quietly, yet surely, made away with in the dead of night, 


the offender’s own nearest relations taking the lead. The | 
strictest silence is preserved on the subject, and no hint or | 


inkling of the matter is allowed to leak out to any alien. 
Should any inquiries be made about the missing one, a 
plausible excuse is readily found to account for his or her 
absence. 

A strong bond of union exists between the common 
people and their Sheikhs. Private messengers go swiftly 
from village to village on foot, travelling day and night 
and thus a constant but secret communication is kept up 
among all ranks. The outer world, their very neighbours 
at their doors, see nothing, hear nothing, and suspect 
nothing. 


In the case of a great event taking place in a Sheikh’s | 
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family, such as the death of one of its members, or the birth 
of a son, or a marriage, deputations are sent from every 
village. Immediately upon the arrival of the messenger, 
word is sent to each family. The women at once set 
about preparing provisions for the deputation to take with 
them. Sheep and goats are killed, and cooked with rice, or 
maize, or lentils. Large quantities of bread are baked in 
the “ tannoor” (native oven). The u’kkals make out a list 
of men and women who form the deputation, All don their 
best robes. The wkkal puts on his whitest turban and his 
newest ’abba. The women draw the “kohl” reed through 
their eyelashes, and put on, not only their own, but all the 
borrowed jewellery they can get. They set out on foot, 
travelling all night, so arranging matters that they shall 
arrive as soon after the dawn as possible. The women 
carry on their heads, in very large round pans of light 
wood, the food that has been prepared. 

As they draw near to their destination, the men break 
out in war-songs, to which the women add a chorus of 
“ Zaghareet.” If the occasion is a joyful one, young men 
accompany the party on their littke Arabian steeds, and 
enter the large meedan, which exists before every Sheikh’s 
house, carolling and prancing, and throwing the jereed, and 
showing off such dexterous feats of horsemanship as would 
make the fortune of a circus manager. The length of time 


that a deputation remains at the sheikh’s village is from 
one to eight days, according to the importance of the 
occasion, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SOME ASIATIC JESTS DOMICILED IN 
EUROPE. 


Ir is almost a trite saying among students of folk-tales that 
an unfamiliar jest is very rarely met with in what may be 
called the lower strata of European popular fiction, Most 
of the jests which have been current in England since the 
thirteenth century (some of which re-appeared in the vener- 
able ‘Joe Miller”) are also known throughout Europe— 
from Norway to Sicily, from Russia to Portugal. Not afew 
of those of the “noodle” class are found in the facetie of 
Hierokles, the Alexandrian philosopher. But it is not, I 
think, very generally known to what an extent European 
facetié are indebted to the East—even the Far East, to 
China and Japan. The vitality of a good jest is truly 
astonishing. We laugh now at jokes that shook the sides 
and wagged the beards of men who were contemporary 
with Sokrates. Who made them at first is a question 
which will never find a satisfactory answer. All that we 
are certain of is, that they are very old, some of them, pos- 
sibly, several thousands of years old. In a literary form, 
many can be traced back, at latest, to the 2nd century B.c., 
in Buddhist and Hindu story-books, and then they were 
doubtless of very respectable antiquity. But it may be 
said that a good jest, like Truth herself, is always young, 
though I dare say it would somewhat damp the ardour of 
a racy story-teller to be informed that his best anecdotes 
about blundering Irishmen were told in the East about 
Brahmans ages upon ages since. The well-known “ Joe 
Miller” of the impudent Irishman in a coffee-house looking 
over a gentleman’s shoulder while he was writing a letter, 
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and when he read, “I have much more to say to you, but a 
fellow is looking over my shoulder and reading all I write,” 
he cried out, ‘“’Pon my soul, sorr, I haven't read a word,” 
| —this is found in the Lakdéristén (“ Abode of Spring”) of 
Jami, the last of the galaxy of great Persian poets (15th 
' century). The story, in the Wit and Mirth of John 
Taylor, the Water-Poet, of the countryman in London who 
tried to take up a stone to throw at a savage dog, and 
finding them all rammed hard in the ground, declared that 
these were strange folks, who, fastened the stones and let 


at 

“ loose their dogs—this was told in the 13th century by the 
t illustrious Persian poet Sa‘di, in his Gzdestén, or Rose- 
" Garden. But instead of tracing a European jest through 
"i its various forms to an Asiatic original, or, at least, older 
- Asiatic version, let us reverse the process, and begin with 
™ a tale from that fine old Hindu collection, Kathé Sarit 
“ Sdégura,* as follows : 

A musician once gave great pleasure to a rich man, by singing and play- 
ing before him. He thereupon called his treasurer and said, in the hear- 
ing of the musician, “Give this man two thousand fanas.” ‘The treasurer 
said, “I will do so,” and went out. ‘The minstrel went and asked him for 

y those panas, but the treasurer, who had an understanding with his master. 
*S | refused to give them. Then the musician came and asked the rich man for 
y | the panas, but he said, ‘‘ What did you give me that I should make a re- 
" ' turn? You gave a short-lived pleasure to my ears by playing on the lyre, 
_ and I gave a short-lived pleasure to your ears by promising you money.” 

2 

e 7 In the “ Pleasing Stories” in Gladwin’s Perszan Moon- 
1, shee this jest is slightly varied ; there it is a poor poet who 
m recites verses in praise of a rich man, who tells him to 
e come back on the morrow and he will give him a large 
e quantity of grain. Next day the rich man says to the poor 
r, poet, “ You are a blockhead: you delighted me with words, 
of 

S * “Ocean of the Rivers of Narrative,” composed by Somadeva, in the 
t r1th century, after a similar work, apparently lost, entitled Vrihat Kathd, 


or “Great Story,” by Gunadhya, in the 5th century. In this work are 
€ found the prototypes of many familiar tales in the Avadian Nights. A 
go complete English prose translation, by Professor C, H. Tawney, was pub- 
lished at Calcutta, in two large volumes, a few years ago. 
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and I pleased you in like manner; why, then, should I 
give you grain?” There is a similar story in M. Stanislas 
Julien’s French translation of the Avadénas (No. 25); but 
as these Chinese-Buddhist tales are of much later date 
than those in the Kathé Sarit Sdégara, it was probably bor- 
rowed from some Hindu source. 

Lucian, who has preserved so many of the good sayings 
of antiquity for us, tells the same story, mutatis mutandis, 
in his ‘‘ Hermotimus,” to the effect that a philosopher com- 
plained to his pupil because his fees were eleven days in 
arrear. The youth’s uncle, a rough and ignorant fellow, 
who happened to be standing by, thus addressed the 
philosopher : “ Pray, let us hear no more complaints of the 
injustice you suppose you have had at our hands, since it 
simply amounts to this—we have bought words from you, 
and up till now we have paid you in the same coin.” 

But observe how closely the following version (from 
Jacke of Dover his Quest of Inguirte for the Foole of alt 
Fooles, one of our early English jest-books*) agrees with 
the Indian story with which we started : 


Upon a time, there was a certaine petty-cannon [minor canon] dwell- 
ing in Coventrie, to whose house, upon a high feastival day, there came an 
expeart and curious musition, but very poore (as commonly men of the 
finest qualities be), and in hope of a reward offered to shew him the rarest 
musicke that ever he heard. Wilt thou? quoth the petty-cannon; well, 
shew thy best, and the more cunningly thet thou playest, the greater reward 
thou shalt have. Hereupon the poore musition cheered up his spirits and 
with his instrument plaide in a most stately manner before him a long 
season ; whereunto the petty-cannon gave good care and on a sodaine 
startes up, and gets him into his study, where he remained some three or 
foure houres, not regarding the poore musition that all this while stood play- 
ing in the hall, hoping for some reward or other. Afterwardes, when it grew 
towards supper time, downe came the petty-cannon againe, and walkes two 
or three times one after another by the musition, but sayes never a word ; 
at which the musition began to marvell; and having nothing all this while 
given him for all his laboure, he boldly asked his reward. Why, quoth 





* This very amusing little book is of the latter part of the 16th century 
No copy of the first impression seems to be extant, but the second edition 
is dated 1601, and the Second Part was licensed to be printed in 1604. 
It has been reprinted in Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s Shakespeare Jest-Books. 
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the petty-cannon, the reward I promised thee, I have already payde. As 
how ? quoth the musition : as yet was nothing given me. Yes, quoth the 
petty-cannon, I have given thee pleasure for pleasure, for I have as much 
delighted thee with hope as thou hast done me with musick, 


Let us now take a Japanese tale, which, though not 
precisely akin to the foregoing, yet presents a general re- 
semblance to the “words in payment for words.” It is 
cited by Dr. F. Liebrecht, in the “ Nachtrige” to his Zur 
Volkskunde, as from the “ Pariser Temps (nach der 
Flandre Libérale vom 19 Oct. 1878),” and is to the follow- 
ing effect : 


Kisaburo was a person of an economical spirit, who gave up his old 
abode to take lodgings on the side of a market for eels. The appetizing 
odour of the fried eels was diffused into the dining-room of Kisaburo, who 
ate his bowl of rice seasoned therewith, thus saving him the cost of the 
usual seasonings. ‘The man with the eels soon perceived the manceuvre, 
and presented his bill for the odour of his fish. Kisaburo, looking at him 
with malice, drew from his purse the sum asked, laid it down on the bill 
and began to chat with him. When the man was about to take his leave, 
Kisaburo quietly put the money back into his pocket. ‘ What!” said the 
other, “are you taking back your money?” ‘Not at all,” replied Kisa- 
buro, “you ask me for payment for the smell of your [fried] fish; I do 
the same for the sight of my money.” 


This droll story was known in Europe in the 14th cen- 
tury, and is thus amplified in the Cento Novelle Antiche 
(No. 9), the earliest Italian collection of tales : 


In Alexandria, which is in the parts of Roumania, because there are 
twelve Alexandrias, which Alexander founded the March before he died ; 
in that Alexandria is the street where live the Saracens who make viands 
to sell, and that street is sought for the most delicate and nicest food, just 
as among us one seeks for clothes. One Monday a Saracen cook, whose 
name was Fabrac, being in his kitchen, a poor Saracen came there with a 
loaf in his hand. He had no money to buy from the cook, so he held 
his bread above the kettle, and received the steam that came from it, and 
the bread soaked with the steam that came from the food he bit, and so 
ate it all, This Fabrac did not sell much that morning, and took it as a 
bad omen and annoyance, and seized the poor Saracen, and said to him, 
*“* Pay me for what you have taken of mine.” The poor man replied, “I 
have not taken anything from your kitchen but steam.” Said Fabrac, 
‘Pay me for what you have taken of mine.” 

The dispute was so great, that on account of the novel and rude discus- 
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sion, and one that had never arisen before, the news came to the Sultan. 
The Sultan, for the very curious matter, collected his wise men and sent 
for the disputants. |The question was stated. The Saracen sages began 
to argue, and one thought the steam did not belong to the cook, giving 
many reasons. ‘The steam cannot be taken, for it returns to the element 
[¢.e. the air], and has no property or substance that is useful. He ought 
not to pay.” Others said, “The steam was conjoined with the food, was 
in its power, and was generated from its property, and the man is on the 
point of selling it in the course of his trade, and he who takes of it is wont 
to pay.” There were many other arguments. At last it was resolved, 
‘Since he sells his wares, and you and others buy, just Lord, have him 
paid for his wares according to their value. If he sells his cooking, giving 
the useful property of it, he is wont to take the useful money. Now that 
he has sold the steam, which is the subtle part of cooking, have, Lord, 
some money jingled, and decide that the payment shall be understood as 
made by the sound that proceeds from it.” And so judged the Sultan that 
it should be observed. 


Rabelais tells the same story at still greater length and 
in his own inimitable manner. It may be found in Book 
iii, ch. 37, as related by Pantagruel to Panurge. But 
here the disputants argue the case themselves on the spot. 
The porter, in answer to the cook’s demand for payment 
for the smoke of his roast meat, argues that “he had sus- 
tained no loss at all; that by what he had done there was 
no diminution made of the flesh; that he had taken nothing 
of his, and that therefore he was not indebted to him in 
anything. As for the smoke in question, although he had 
not been there, it would have been evaporated ; besides, 
before that time it had never been seen or heard of that 
roast meat smoke was sold on the streets of Paris.” The 
cook replied, that ‘‘he was not bound to feed and nourish 
a porter, whom he had never seen before, with the smoke 
of his roast meat, and thereupon swore that if he would 
not forthwith content and satisfy him with present payment 
for the repast which he had thereby got, he would take the 
crooked staves from off his back, which should serve for 
fuel to his kitchen fires. When he was about to do so, the 
sturdy porter got out of his gripe, drew forth a knotty 
cudgel, and stood on his defence.” The noise of the dis- 
putants soon brought a crowd to the shop, and among the 
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“gaping hoydens of sottish Parisians” was a well-known 
fool, to whom they agreed to submit the case and abide 
by his decision. To be brief, the fool decreed, like the 
“ Saracen sages” in the Italian version, that as the porter 
had flavoured his crust with the smoke of the cook’s roast 





meat, so the cook must be satisfied with the sound of the 
porter’s money.” 

A short and slightly different version is given in J. 
Pauli’s Schimpf und Ernst (No. 48). The dispute is brought 
before the court of justice and postponed till another court- 
day. ‘One of the judges had a fool at home, and at table 
the matter was talked of. Then spoke the fool: ‘ He shall 
pay the host with the sound of the money, as the poor man 
was satisfied with the flavour of the roast.’ When the 
court-day came, they kept to the judgment which the fool 
had pronounced.” * 

The story also occurs in the Gur Paramartan, a collec- 
tion written in the Tamil language by Father Beschi, a 
Jesuit missionary in India for many years, which has been 
translated into English by Babington ; but though many of 
the tales in the work are known to exist in Hindu books, 
this jest has not as yet been found in any of them, so one 
hesitates to claim for it an Indian parentage. 


Cousin-german (or rather “own brother ”’) to these tales 
of the poor man and the cook is a story in the Lahér-z- 
Dénish (“Spring of Knowledge”), a most entertaining 
Persian collection, by ‘Inayatu-’llah, avowedly derived 
from Indian sources. This is the story, according to 
Jonathan Scott’s translation, vol. ili, p. 211 : 

One day, as the dervish was passing on some business through the city, 
he beheld a great crowd assembled to behold a young man whom the 
officers of justice were conducting to the divan. On inquiring the cause, 


he was told that the youth was sitting under the wall of the Vazir’s palace 
and looking at his face in a mirror, when the minister’s daughter, passing 





* Oesterley, in his edition of Pauli, refers to a number of other versions, 
variants, and analogues. 
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on the terrace, the reflection of her person appeared in the glass, and the 
young man in the ardour of admiration had kissed the mirror several times, 
for which crime he was going to be punished. ‘The sharak,* who hap- 
pened to be with the dervish, cried out: “ Let them put the young man in 
the sun, and inflict a hundred stripes upon his shadow.” At this judgment 
from the mouth of a bird the people were all filled with astonishment, and 
the report of the circumstance spread quickly over the whole city, from 
the beggar to the prince. 


A variant of this occurs in the Indian romance which 
purports to recount the marvellous exploits of Vikrama, 
Raja of Ujjayin, where a dancing-girl sues a merchant in 
consequence of her having dreamt that he had violated her 
chastity. A wise parrot, overhearing this singular demand, 
suggests that the money should be placed before a mirror, 
and that she must be content with grasping the reflection, 
the offence being only imaginary. 

In these two tales the sharak is Jehandar Shah, who 
had, by magical art, transferred his soul into the dead body 
of a bird of that species, and the parrot is Vikrama in like 
circumstances. Many Eastern tales turn on the possession 
of this kind of magical power. 

According to Plutarch, when a courtesan named Thonis 
demanded of a young man the price of her favours, which 
he had enjoyed only in imagination, Bocchoris adjudged 
that her payment should be the jingle of the youth’s money. 

Walter Mapes, in his Vuge Curialium (which seems to 
be the first Latin collection of stories made in mediaeval 
times, prior to any of the monkish collections of exenzpla, 
for the use of preachers), has a variant of this, which differs 
in the conclusion. As it has not hitherto appeared in 
English, and the Camden Society’s edition of this work is 
somewhat scarce, a translation may be here presented, for 
the purpose of comparison with the previous versions : 


Llewellyn, king of Wales, a treacherous man, like almost all his pre- 
decessors and successors, had a most beautiful wife, whom he loved more 








* The sharak is a kind of nightingale, and can be taught to imitate the 
human voice with more facility and accuracy than even the parrot. 
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intensely than he was beloved by her. Hence he was constantly guarding 
against attempts on her chastity, quite consumed by the most suspicious 
jealousy, and planned nothing but preserving her from the touch of another. 
There chanced to come to him a youth most distinguished in fame, nobility 
of manner, race, and address, well-to-do, of elegant person; and he dreamed 
that he had converse with the queen. ‘The king declared that he had been 
deceived, raged as if the thing had really taken place, seized the un- 
offending youth by artifice, and, but for respect to his parents and the fear 
of revenge, would have put him to death by torture. 

According to custom, all his relations offered themselves as surety for 
the youth, and tried to stop proceedings. But he declined, and sought to 
be put on trial at once. They complained of his refusal, and while they 
were quarrelling he was kept in chains. Many often came to the tribunal, 
as well by order of the prince as of the other side, but in every settlement 
many withdrew and called upon the sages. At length they consulted one 
to whom fame had given the highest position, and wealth not less. He 
said to them: ‘The decrees of our country must be followed, and what- 
ever our fathers have resolved, and long usage confirmed, we cannot 
reasonably overthrow. Let us follow them, and, until new legislation 
decrees the contrary, let us advance nothing new. The most ancient laws 
declare that whosoever shall have defiled the Queen of Wales by adultery 
shall go free after paying 1000 cows to the king, and so likewise for the 
wives of princes and grandees, according to the rank of each, the fine is 
fixed at a definite number. ‘This fellow is accused of dreaming of connec- 
tion with the queen. It is certain that 1000 cows must be given. Con- 
cerning the dream, we give judgment that this young man place 1ooo 
cows in order at sunrise in the sight of the king on the bank of the lake 
Behthenio, so that the shadow of each may appear in the water. The 
shadow shall be the king’s, but not the cows, for a dream is but a shadow 
of atruth.” The decision was approved by all, and execution ordered 
Llewellyn protesting. 


To the same class belongs the story referred to by 
Lucian in his Hlermotimus, where he declares that “all 
the philosophers in the world are fighting, so to say, for the 
shadow of the ass.” Dr. Thomas Francklin, the translator 
of Lucian, explains the allusion thus : Demosthenes was one 
day haranguing the senate, who would not suffer him to go 
on, when he told them the following story : “Two men 
were travelling together; one purchased of the other an 
ass. They jogged on; the heat of the weather was in- 
tense. The body of the ass threw a shade on the ground ; 
they both wanted to lie down under it. On this a quarrel 
ensued ; the man who had sold the beast said that he did 
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not sell its shadow; the other insisted that he had pur- 
chased everything that the ass could give, and consequently 
the shadow of it. Here Demosthenes stopped short. The 


hearers desired to know the issue of the dispute, and how 
it was determined. ‘“ You are very eager,’ said he, “to 
hear anything about the shadow of an ass, yet will not 
listen to me when I speak on the important concerns of the 
commonwealth.” 

This story is told of the Abderites, who, like our Men 
of Gotham, and the Schildburgers in Germany, had the 
reputation of being arrant noodles. It occurs in some 
versions of the so-called Fables of A*sop, where it is said 
that while the two men were disputing about the shadow 
of the ass, the sagacious animal took the opportunity of 
showing them a clean pair of heels.—The author of 
FTudibras, who was as learned as he was witty, was evi- 
dently familiar with the story, since, in his emazuns, 
he says: “A herald is wiser than the man who sold 
his ass and kept the shadow for his own use, for he 
sells the shadow (that is, the picture) and keeps the ass 
himself.” 

Father Beschi, in his Tamil story-book, relates how an 
ox was hired to carry the Simple Guru (Guru Paramartan), 
the owner accompanying him and his disciples—noodles, 
like their spiritual instructor—to the next halting-place. 
On the road the Gurti was so oppressed by the heat of the 
sun that he dismounted and lay down under the ample 
shadow of the ox. When they had completed that day’s 
journey, the owner of the ox demanded to be paid also for 
the use of its shadow, since he had not lent his ox as an 
umbrella. The dispute was referred to the chief man of 
the village, who, after relating the story of the poor man 
and the cook (already referred to), representing himself as 
having been the poor man to whom the incident occurred, 
gave his decision, following that precedent: “For jour- 
neying hither on the ox, the proper hire is money, and for 
remaining in the shadow of the ox, the shadow of money 
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is sufficient.” It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
the story occurs in any native Tamil collection. 

In the Turkish collection of the sott¢ses of the Khoja 
Nasr-ed-Din Efendi we read that he one day presented the 
emperor Timur (Tamerlane) with ten early cucumbers, for 
which he was rewarded with the same number of gold pieces. 
Shortly after, when cucumbers were become more plenti- 
ful by the advance of the season, the Khoja filled a cart 
with them, and drove it to Timur’s palace. There the 
porter refused to admit him unless he would promise to 
‘go halves” with him in whatever he should receive from 
the emperor, remembering the former present for the ten 
cucumbers. On being introduced to Timur, the Khoja 
stated that he had now brought his majesty a much larger 
quantity of cucumbers than before; whereupon, in place of 
giving gold in return for the gift, Timur ordered him to 
receive a hundred strokes with a rod. When the unlucky 
Khoja had borne half his punishment very patiently, he 
cried out that he had now got his full share, and hoped the 
emperor would do justice to his own porter. Timur asked 
what he meant. Said the Khoja: “I agreed with thy 
porter that he should receive half of my expected pre- 
sent for introducing me to thee.” ‘The porter was at 
once called, and, confessing to the arrangement, was forced 
to receive the remainder of the Khoja’s unwelcome 
“ present.” 

An Arabian variant is told of Ibn-el-Karibi, a favourite 
public story-teller and jester, and Mesrur, the celebrated 
personal attendant of the Khalif Harun-er-Rashid. Mes- 
rur bargains with El-Karibi, before introducing him into 
Hartin’s presence, that he should receive three-fourths of 
the expected gift. El-Karibi offers him the half, but he 
will not accept so little, and at length he agrees to give 
Mesrur two-thirds and keep the other third for himself. 
The Khalif tells the jester that if he does not make him 
laugh, he will beat him three times with a leathern bag 
(which had four pebbles inside). The poor jester’s witti- 
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cisms fail to excite even a smile on the Khalif’s face, so he 
deals El-Karibi a blow with the bag, when the jester in- 
forms him of the compact he had made with Mesruir, who 
receives the two other blows, and Hartin now laughs 
heartily, and gives each of them a thousand pieces of gold. 
—Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. ii., p. 533. 

The story was early domiciled in Italy and England, 
and probably also in most other European countries. In 
Sacchetti’s /Vovel/e it is said that Philip of Valois offered a 
reward of two hundred francs for the recovery of a favourite 
hawk which he had lost. The bird was found by a poor 
man, who, recognising it as belonging to the prince, from 
the fleurs de fs engraved on the bells, carried it to the 
palace, and was admitted to present it to his royal highness 
by the usher of the chamber, who had bargained to receive 
from the man half of what the prince should give him. 
The peasant informed the prince of this arrangement, and 
requested as his reward fifty strokes with the dd¢on. He 
accordingly received twenty-five blows, and the usher had 
the remainder of the gratification, well laid on, we may 
be sure ; but the poor man afterwards privately obtained 
ample pecuniary compensation from the prince. 

Here the story differs from the two Eastern forms, in 
which the blows are not given at the victim’s own request ; 
and the old English ballad of Sz Clerges (14th century), 
which dates much earlier than the time of Sacchetti, is 
somewhat similar to the Italian tale: A knight, called Sir 
Clerges, who wished to make an offering to King Utter, is 
admitted into the palace by the porter, and introduced to 
the royal steward on the condition that each should have 
a third of the recompense the king should bestow on him. 
The knight, on being desired by the king to name his 
reward, chose twelve bastinadoes, eight of which he had 
the satisfaction of distributing with his own hand between 
the steward and the porter. 


Another ancient jest of Asiatic origin, of the Lamb with- 
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out a Heart, was popular throughout Europe in medizval 
times. This is how it is told of an ass in the famous 
Indian collection of apologues and tales, entitled the Pax- 
chatantra, or Five Chapters : 


In a certain spot in a forest there lived a lion, named Kardla-Kisara. 
He had a servant, a jackal, named Dhisaraka, a constant follower. When 
fighting once with an elephant, he received very severe blows on his body, 
whereby he was not able to move a foot ; and he not stirring, Dhtisaraka 
became weak, with his throat parched up by hunger. And on another day 
he told him: ‘ My lord, I am pained with hunger ; I am not able to stir 
afoot. ‘Then how can I serve you?” The lion said: “Go and look for 
some animal, that I may kill him, though reduced to this state.” On hear- 
ing this, the jackal set out, and discovered an ass, named Lambakarna, on 
the margin of a tank, grazing on the scanty tufts of herbage, and thus 
addressed him: “ Uncle! Pray accept this my salutation to you. It is 
long since I last saw you. ‘Tell me, why have you become so weak?” 
He said: “O sister’s son, what shall I say? The merciless washerman 
harasses me with heavy burdens, and does not give me even a handful of 
grass. I eat merely the shoots of grass mingled with dust. How then can 
I grow fat in body?” The jackal answered : “ Uncle, if this be so, there is 
a very pleasant spot, thick with grass of emerald green, beside which a 
river flows. Come there and remain, enjoying the happiness of good con- 
versation and companionship with me.” Lambakarna said: “ O sister's 
son, you have spoken aright! But we are domestic animals, and liable to 
be destroyed by those that walk the forest. What is the good of that 
beautiful spot?” The jackal responded: “Uncle, do not say so. That 
spot is protected within the cage of my arms. ‘There is no entrance what- 
ever for another there. Moreover, there are three she-asses there, ill-treated 
by washermen as you are, and without a husband; and they, grown fat in 
youthful wildness, said to me: ‘If you are our true uncle, then go to 
another village and bring us some proper husband.’ For their sake I 
would take you thither.” Then, hearing the words of the jackal, and his 
body overcome by lust, the ass said: “ Friend, if so, go thou first, that I 
may follow.” And it is well said: ‘ Besides a fair-formed woman, by com- 
panionship with whom one lives, and by separation from whom one dies, 
there is no nectar or poison.” And again: “ Where is not love excited at 
the sight of those whose names themselves excite passion, without presence 
or contact ?” 

When the ass drew near the lion, conducted by the jackal, the lion, dis- 
tressed with pain, no sooner arose on seeing him than the ass began to 
run, but not before he had received a stroke from the lion’s paw, and that, 
like the endeavours of an unfortunate man, proved futile. Meanwhile, the 
jackal, overcome with rage, said to the lion: “Is this the manner of your 
blow, that even an ass can escape from you? Then how will you fight 
with an elephant? Oh, I have seen your strength!” The lion, with 
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shamefaced smile, answered : “What could I do? I did not keep myself 
ready for a spring, otherwise even an elephant, sprung upon by me, cannot 
escape.” ‘The jackal said: ‘‘ Even yet will I bring him near to you, but 
you must be ready for a spring.” Said the lion: “ How will he, who saw 
me and went away, come here again? ‘Therefore look for some other 
beast.” The jackal replied: “ What matters it to you? You had better 
remain prepared for a spring.” Then the jackal went after the ass, and 
coming up to him, the ass said: “O son of my sister! I was taken by 
him to a fine place! Certainly I was in the hands of death ; therefore tell 
me what is that animal, from the blows of whose fearful arms I have 
escaped?” The jackal answered, laughing: “ Friend, the she-ass, seeing 
you approaching, got up with affection to embrace you, and you, out of 
fear, ran away. But she is not able to live without you ; and she stretched 
out her hand to hold you as you were going off, and for no other reason. 
Therefore come back. On your account she sits, vowing to yield up her 
life, saying : ‘If Lambakarna does not become my husband, I shall fall 
into the fire or water, for Iam unable to bear this separation.’ Therefore 
now show your kindness and come. If not, woman-murder will fall upon 
you.” It is said: ‘ Those ill-minded fools, who are engaged in false pur- 
suits after abandoning Kama’s womanly symbol of victory, which secures 
the happiness of all things, they are beaten most cruelly by him and made 
nagnas (2.2, naked men), and mundis (men with their heads completely 
shaved), some red cloth wearers, some of matted hair, and the rest Aapd- 
/tkas (men who carry human skulls).” 

Then the ass, taking his word as trustworthy, started again with the 
jackal ; for it is well said: “A man knowingly commits a despised act by 
fate.” And Lambakarna was killed by the lion, who was prepared for the 
spring. Then, after killing him and appointing the jackal to watch, he 
went to the river to bathe. And the jackal, overcome by desire, ate up 
the ears and the heart of the ass. When the lion returned, after having 
hathed and performed his worship to the gods and his rites to the manes, 
he discovered the ass devoid of ears and heart, and, filled with rage, said 
to the jackal, “Thou wicked one! Why have you done this unbecoming 
action, and rendered the ass refuse by eating his ears and his heart?” 
The jackal responded: ‘Lord, do not—do not say so! This ass was 
devoid of ears and heart, and therefore he came again, after having 
seen you here.” Then the lion, believing his words, divided it equally with 
him, having no suspicion in his mind. 


This fable has been adapted in the Gesta Romanorum, 
the great collection of tales, made probably in the four- 
teenth century, for the use of preachers. The eighty-third 
chapter of the Continental Ges¢a (so called to distinguish 
it from what is known as the English, and, in all likeli- 
hood, the original work) is to the following effect: A boar 
devastates a garden belonging to the emperor Trajan; it 
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is wounded on three different occasions, and finally killed. 
When the cook was preparing it for the table, he preserved 
the heart for his own eating. This annoyed the emperor, 
and he sent to inquire for the heart. The cook declared 
that the boar had no heart, and when called upon to justify 
his assertion he defended it thus: “ The boar in the first 
instance entered the garden and committed much injury. 
I, seeing it, cut off its left ear. Now, if he possessed a 
heart, he would have recollected the loss of so important a 
member. But he did not, for he entered a second time; 
therefore he had no heart. Besides, if he had a heart, 
when I had cut off his right ear, he would have meditated 
upon the matter, which he did not, but came again, and lost 
his tail. Moreover, having lost his ears and tail, had he 
possessed a particle of heart, he would have thought; but 
he did not, for he entered a fourth time and was killed. 
For these several reasons I am confident he had no heart.” 
The emperor, satisfied with what he had heard, applauded 
the man’s judgment. 

This was probably taken into the Gesta from Babrius, 
95, and there is a similar tale in Grimm’s A7uder und 
Flaus Mirchen, where an old soldier, called Brother Merry, 
and his companion, Brother (St.) Peter, received from a 
peasant the gift of a lamb. Brother Merry cooks the lamb, 
and eats the heart during Brother Peter's absence, and 
when Peter returns and asks only the heart for his share, 
Merry insists that a lamb has no heart. 

But there is a very singular Croatian version to which 
is tagged ona very different story, possessing great interest 
to story comparers. It is given, as follows, in the Dud 
University Magazine, vol. \xx., Aug. 1867, pp. 139, 140: 
Odin and his son Thor take a man called Daniel as their 
guide. A lamb is to be roasted entire by Daniel while 
they sleep. He steals and eats the liver, and denies it, and 
so forth. Thor took from his pocket several gold pieces 
and carefully reckoned and made four divisions of them. 
This strongly excited Daniel’s curiosity. He drew near 
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Thor eagerly, and asked him why he was dividing his 
money into four parts. “ We are now nearly at the end of 
our journey,” says Thor; “so I wish to give to every one 
the sum to which he is entitled.” “To whom does this 
belong?” said the guide, pointing to one heap. “To 
Odin.” “ And this?” “To myself.” “And this?” ‘That 
is your own property.” ‘ But this fourth heap?” “ That 
is the portion of the man who ate the lamb’s liver.” Then 
up sprang Daniel, and cried with all his force: ‘‘ My lord, 
that heap is mine; it is I who ate it ; I swear by all that is 
dear to me. No other man tasted a bit of it. I swallowed 
it all while you two were asleep.” 


Strange as it may appear to readers who are not 
acquainted with the migrations and transformations of 
popular fictions, this last version finds its parallel in one of 
the Eastern forms of Chaucer's “ Pardoner’s Tale,” namely, 
a fine poem by the celebrated Persian Faridu-'d’-Din ’Attar 
(twelfth century), in which it is related that Jesus (’Isa) 
and a Jew were journeying together, and of the three 
wheaten loaves which Jesus had in his budget he ate one 
and gave another to his companion to eat, and the third 
for him to take charge of while he went for some water. 
During his absence the Jew ate also the remaining loaf, and 
when asked what was become of it he flatly denied all 
knowledge as to its disappearance. The Messiah, seeing 
three heaps of earth before him, breathed a prayer, and 
they were changed to three lumps of pure gold, and he said 
to the Jew : “One heap is thine, another is mine, and the 
third belongs to the man who ate the third loaf.” There- 
upon the Jew cried out that he alone had eaten the third 
loaf; and Jesus replied : ‘Thou art not fit to be my fellow- 
traveller, so I now leave thee; but thou mayest have all 
three heaps of gold.” In the sequel, as in the “ Pardoner’s 
Tale,” the greedy Jew and two others with whom he was 
to share the gold perish miserably. See my Popular Tales 
and Fictions (1887), vol. ii., p. 379 ff. ; or my Analogues 
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of some of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, pp. 415-436 
(Chaucer Society’s publications),—There can be no doubt 
whatever of the Buddhist origin of the Panchatantra 
tale of the Lion, Jackal, and Credulous Ass. It is not found 
in the fables of Pilpay, or Bidpai, the European form of the 
famous Indian work. 





W. A. CLouston. 














THE BARBARY CORSAIRS. 
Part II. 


In Algiers, which may be taken as the model Corsair 
State, the whole executive government was vested in the 
hands of the Dai; and his power was only restrained by 
the law of the Prophet, and the fear of thwarting the will 
of the turbulent soldiery who had elected him and were 
equally ready on the slightest pretext to depose him. He 
was assisted in his office by the Mufti, or expounder of the 
law, and the Khazanadar, or Keeper of the Treasury. 
This official often succeeded to the vacant post of Dai, his 
charge enabling him to purchase the suffrages of the 
soldiery. 

The Turkish province of Algeria was divided into four 
districts. The central one round the city was under the im- 
mediate charge of the Dai. The other three were governed 
by Turkish Beys, appointed from the retired officers of 
the soldiery. They were Oran in the west, of which the 
Bey resided at Tilimsan (the town of Oran being in 
possession of the Spaniards) ; Bona in the east, whereof the 
Bey resided at Constantina ; and Titterie in the south. 
Every year at harvest-time, three flying camps were formed 
from the Turkish soldiery of about two thousand men each, 
who marched to the outlying provinces to collect the 
revenue. If it was not punctually paid, the crops were cut 
and carried off. The Spanish Governor of Oran always 
paid a sum down to save the crops round the town. Other- 
wise than by collecting the stipulated revenue, the Turks 
troubled themselves very little about the government or 
police of the country. They had small garrisons in the 
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principal towns; but the bulk of their soldiery lay in 
Algiers itself. 
| The soldiers were divided into messes or companies of 
| twenty men, who lodged in one tent abroad, or in one room 
in barracks. ‘There were four officers and sixteen privates 
in each company. The former were the Buluk bashi (cap- 
tain), the Oda bashi (lieutenant), the Ashji (cook), and the 
Vakil-i-kharchi (quartermaster). There were two pack- 
horses to each company, one to carry the tent, the other 
the cooking utensils. All the soldiery received daily 
, rations of bread, and drew pay once every two months. 
The Agha was pensioned after each issue of pay, and the 


= 

| |  Kidya succeeded him, and the step went regularly through 
' all the ranks. There was a private purchase system, by 
. | which officers could obtain the steps of those above them 


| by satisfying their demands. In short, the system of the 
_ old Ottoman standing army continued to be generally fol- 


‘ lowed among the Turkish soldiery of Barbary. 
" The caps and uniform insignia worn by the Ottoman 
Janissaries were also continued by the officers; but the 
. Turks mostly adopted the Levend dress of short jacket 
: and vest, which they found more convenient wear afloat 
d than the long skirts of the Janissary dress. The European 
f renegades were admitted to a perfect equality with the 
" Turks in all respects. The Kuloghlis, or sons of the Turks 
. by slave women, were enlisted as soldiers, but were not 
m allowed to rise to any superior rank. This was on 
a account of the attempted revolution of 1626, when the 
d Kuloghlis rose in revolt and attempted to seize the govern- 
7 ment ; but they were overcome by the united forces of the 
. Turks and renegades, and a bloody revenge was taken 
it upon them. The Kuloghli had often a considerable infu- 
jig sion of Aryan blood in his veins, and this made him more 
" humane and more intelligent than the stupid and ‘brutal 
5 Turk. 
™ It is believed that there were never more that twelve 
thousand Turks in Algiers, and not so many in Tunis or 
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Tripoli. There were no Turkish women in the country ; 
and the Kuloghlis were not admitted into the ruling caste ; 
an instance of exclusiveness very rare among a Musalman 
people, who trace their lineage generally solely through 
their male ancestors, as is natural in communities where 
polygamy and female slavery are social institutions. When 
the number of Turks began to fall short, the Dai sent his 
ships to Smyrna, where they enlisted recruits among the 
Asiatic Turks. Dr. Shawe says that he was in Algiers 
when one of these batches of recruits arrived, and a greater 
set of ragamuffins and tatterdemalions he never saw ; 
but when they had been a short time in Algiers and had 
gotten caps to their heads, shoes to their feet, and a pair of 
long knives to their girdles, they quickly acquired “the 
singular air of contempt with which they look down upon 
all but just their own insolent scoundrel, baseborn selves.” 
This method of recruiting the Turks in Algiers was carried 
on up to the time of their final expulsion by the French in 
1830; and very likely the longer duration of their military 
government and the leading position of Algiers among the 
Barbary Regencies are due to this mode of maintaining 
their military strength. For in Tunis, and in Tripoli also, 
not only: Kuloghlis but native Moors were enlisted in the 
Janissaries when the supply of Turks and renegades fell 
short. 

When Dr. Shawe wrote, in 1730, there were six or seven 
thousand Turks and Kuloghlis together in Algiers. In 
1830, at the time of the French occupation, there were only 
three thousand Turks, while the number of the Kuloghlis 
had risen to twelve thousand. 

It seems surprising that a handful of Turks should have 
been able so completely to dominate Algeria for three 
centuries and to keep all Moors, Arabs, and Berbers in an 
abject state of submission; while at this day it takes an 
army of fifty thousand French soldiers to keep the same 
country tranquil. But the Turks were Musalmans; and 
probably nothing but religious fanaticism could ever have 
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combined the Arab tribes together for one common object. 
There were frequent revolts against Turkish rule, provoked 
by their senseless tyranny and brutality ; but the Turkish 
Beys easily quelled them by playing off one tribe against 
another; nor did the Arabs ever unite in a general revolt 
against Turkish rule, heartily as they hated the Turks 
individually. Besides, as long as the taxes were paid, the 
Arabs were left pretty much to themselves, the Turks 
hardly venturing outside of the towns except in large 


parties and well armed. 


When the traveller Bruce, who was for some time British 
Consul at Algiers, was shipwrecked on the coast of Barbary, 
the Arabs, taking him by his dress for a Turk, began to 
beat and abuse him “all the while,” says Bruce, “ utter- 
ing a gibberish in imitation of Turkish.” The Turks, on 
their part, repaid the hatred of the Arabs with contempt ; 
“one Turk,” says Dr. Shawe, “ valuing himself as a match 
for twenty Arabs.” With the Moors the Turks got on 
better ; and they kept some Moorish troops in their service, 
both horse and foot, under the designation of Sipahis and 
Zouaves, whose name and national dress have been per- 
petuated by their French conquerors. 

But the population which was most profitable to the 
Turkish masters of the country, was that of the Christian 
slaves. The wealthy were held to ransom, and were 
beaten and tortured to enhance and quicken the payment 
of the sum demanded by the cupidity of their owner. The 
young and beautiful were sent as tribute to the Sultan, or 
sold into slavery in all parts of the Turkish Empire. The 
strong and robust were chained to the row-benches of the 
galleys which had captured them, and which their stout 
arms were forced to propel in quest of other prey; the 
Corsairs boasting that ‘they cared not how the wind blew 
since they carried the wind in the sinews of their slaves.” 
Besides, the whole of the labour in the State and in the 
city was performed by Christian slaves. The repair of the 
fortifications, the building of the cruisers, the baking of the 
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bread for the rations of the Janissaries, the sweeping of the 
streets, all was done by slave labour. Besides the captives 
taken by the cruisers of the State, one out of every eight 
captives taken by a privateer was the share of the 
Government ; and the Dey always picked the better sort for 
ransom, or else artisans and craftsmen, whose labour might 
be usefully and profitably employed. Not only were the 
principal part of the revenues of the State derived from 
piracy, but its whole fabric was founded upon Christian 
slavery. 

Pére Dan, the Redemptorist Father who visited Algiers 
in 1634 to redeem captives, says that the total number of 
Christian slaves was then twenty-five thousand; but it is 
possible that he exaggerates. There is, however, no doubt 
that the number of Christian slaves was very large at that 
time, not only in the Barbary Regencies, but in the whole 
Ottoman Empire. Cervantes says, that on the glorious 
day of Lepanto, “full fifteen thousand Christian slaves who 
were chained to the Turkish oars that day recovered 
their long-wished-for liberty.” 

Great numbers of these Christian captives apostatized, to 
escape the cruel hardships of their slavery ; and the number 
of these renegades was swelled by fugitives from justice in 
Christian countries and deserters from military and naval 
service. Pére Dan says that there were eight thousand 
renegades in Algiers, of whom one thousand were women ; 
three thousand in Tunis, of whom five hundred were 
women; while in Tripoli there were only about a hundred 
renegades, and in Sallee of Morocco three hundred. 
There were at that time thirty-five galleys in the Algerine 
fleet, of which all except eleven were commanded by 
renegade captains. ‘The preponderance of the renegades 
is to be accounted for by their being generally more in- 
telligent and better seamen than the Turks. Probably 
few of them were sincere in their conversion ; and many 
of them only conformed in the hope of getting a better 
opportunity of one day escaping back into Christendom. 
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' Thus, one of the renegade captains once anchored his 
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galley in an outside berth in Tunis roads; he gave all his 
Turks and Moors liberty to go ashore, and when most 
of them were gone, he liberated his galley-slaves, over- 
powered the remaining Turks, and pulled away for the 
coast of Sicily and got clear off. If a renegade was taken 
by the Christians in fight, he generally fell into the clutches 
of the Inquisition; hence the renegades used, says Cer- 
vantes, to furnish themselves with certificates from slaves 
who were known to be persons of consideration,—priests, 
and the like,—to testify that the bearer was anxious to 
return into the true fold, and that he had only become a 
renegade under compulsion. Armed with this paper the 
renegade would venture on a cruise against the Christians, 
and were he taken, he would be allowed to go free on the 
strength of it; then he would seize the first opportunity 
of returning again into Barbary, there to resume his wicked 
manner of life. 

In the year 1574 a Spanish renegade, named Hasanico, 
passed the Straits with six Algerine galleys and landed near 
Cadiz. The Corsairs had collected a number of women 
and children, and spoil of various kinds, when an alarm was 
given that troops were upon them and they hurried to 
re-embark. But like the ancient Greeks upon a similar 
expedition, they found their galleys stranded ; left high and 
dry by the faithless ocean-tide. The renegade, Captain 
Hasanico, was taken, fell into the clutches of the Inquisi- 
tion, and was burned alive at the stake. His comrades in 
Algiers were infuriated at the news, and declared “that 
in Barbary there were some who had as good a hand at 
burning, or even at roasting folks, as they could possibly 
have in Spain or elsewhere.” So, having pitched upon an 
unfortunate captive Spanish priest, they buried the flukes 
of an anchor in the ground and chained him to the iron 
upright shank loosely, so that he could run round it; they 
then lit a fire round him and roasted him alive, some of 
them basting him with water to increase his torments. 
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This poor priest is, of course, canonized as a martyr by 
Pére Dan, who seems never to suspect that what was 
fiendish cruelty on the part of Musalmans could not very 
well be looked upon as only just retribution when inflicted 
by Christians upon a renegade. 

He tells some miraculous tales of the corpses of rene- 
gades being found charred and burnt when their graves 
were opened, very circumstantially confirmed to his own 
complete satisfaction; and he is very severe upon the 
“ sorcileges” of the Moors and of the regard they pay to 
their false and designing Marabouts; while the Turkish 
Chronicler, Haji Khalifa, is equally sarcastic at the ex- 
pense of Pére Dan’s confraternity: ‘the priests,” says he, 
‘have shackled these fools, and by their artifices have 
brought under their power all the Christians, both small 
and great.” 

Joseph Pitts, an English sailor-boy, captured by an 
Algerine cruiser in 1678, has given us, in his simple history 
of his captivity in Algiers, an account of the way renegades 
were made and unmade. His master having a mind to 
gain spiritual merit, soundly bastinadoed Joseph Pitts into 
the true faith; and the new convert served with the 
Algerine army in one campaign against Oran, and 
another against Morocco ; and also anticipated Sir Richard 
Burton in making the pilgrimage to Mecca. When the 
Algerines sent a squadron to the Levant to aid the Sultan 
against the Venetians he accompanied it, and at Smyrna 
deserted and hid in the house of an English merchant ; 
and when the squadron had departed, he assumed the 
European dress and went home in a French vessel. Two 
Spanish renegades deserted along with him. Such occur- 
rences frequently happening, and also the vile character of 
many of the renegades, did much to discredit the practice 
of making converts among the Corsairs ; and their numbers 
continually diminished till, at the commencement of the 
present century, there were but few renegades in Barbary. 
It is remarkable, that though there were thousands of 
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Moslem captives in Christendom, a case of apostasy among 
them was very rare, if not altogether unknown. ‘The only 
instance we can recall is that of Ali Bey, the Turkish 
Captain taken by the Portuguese at Melinda, on the East 
Coast of Africa. Malta was full of Turkish and Moorish 
captives, and the war-galleys of the Knights were rowed 
by Moslem slaves. 

In the galleys of France and the other Mediterranean 
States, the stroke oars were rowed by Turks, and at least 
the fifth slave at every sweep was usually a Turk or a 
Moor. When Mass was said on board the galley, the 
Turks were unchained and put into the long-boat, where 
they chatted, smoked, and blasphemed. No one seems 
ever to have thought of asking them or expecting them to 
turn Christian. At all events we hear nothing of rene- 
gades from Islam. 

The renegades from Christianity were often more cruel 
taskmasters to the Christian slaves than the Turks them- 
selves. Hasan Venedik, Pasha of Algiers, was, says 
Cervantes, “the most cruel renegado that ever was known; 
every day he hanged a slave; impaled one; cut off the 
ears of another; and this upon so little reason, or so 
entirely without cause, that the very Turks themselves 
cried out upon his cruelty.” One common incentive to 
cruelty in the renegade was the desire to prove his zeal 
for his new faith by persecuting his old one; and at the 
same time he might gratify personal or national anti- 
pathies at the expense of those whose steadfast continu- 
ance in the faith was a perpetual reproach to him; as 
Gurgin Khan, the Georgian renegade, when Governor of 
Kandahar under the Shiya Persians, gratified his secret 
hatred of Muhammadanism by tormenting the Sunni 
Afghans. 

The African Turks themselves were far more cruel than 
their compatriots in Asia and Europe; probably their 
trade of Corsair bred in them a familiarity with, and con- 
tempt for, human suffering; but their judicial punishments 
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were fiendishly cruel, even those which they inflicted on 
men of their own race and faith. One of their favourite 
methods of execution was “the hooks;” iron hooks were 
fixed in the city wall, and the culprit was thrown over the 
battlements to be caught on them, where he sometimes 
lingered in agony for days. Breaking the bones with an 
iron bar, like the breaking on the wheel practised in 
Europe ; dragging at a horse’s tail; quartering a victim by 
lashing his limbs to galleys rowed in opposite directions ; 
hanging from the yard-arm as a target for arrows; these 
were all methods of execution employed on slaves and 
criminals. Strenuous cruelty was no doubt necessary 
under such a system, to prevent the ever-imminent danger 
of a revolt or escape of the Christian slaves. 

All the cruelties and all the precautions of the Corsairs 
could not always prevent a revolt of their galley-slaves. 
Up to the beginning of the seventeenth century the pirate 
vessels were all galleys—long, narrow, row-boats carrying 
sail in a fair wind, but depending for their propulsion upon 
oars pulled by Christian slaves. The war-galley was 
called from its long, low, black hull and sharp beak, Ghurab, 


or Raven, by the Arabs; it had a high poop and forecastle - 


on which its guns were mounted; the waist was occupied 
by the row-benches, where the slaves tugged at the heavy 
oars; from prow to poop ran a bridge, along which the 
boatswain and his mates walked, armed with whips to keep 
the rowers to their work. The slaves were nearly naked, 
and were chained by the leg to a shackle-bar underneath 
their bench. A large galley or galley-royal might be 150 
feet long, or more, with a beam of only 25 or 30 feet; she 
would pull twenty-five oars a-side, with five or six slaves 
to each oar. She would thus carry two hundred and fifty 
slaves ; and about one hundred and _ fifty officers, sailors, 
and fighting men. She carried two masts, spreading huge 
lateen sails. The Corsairs, who aimed at speed more than 
size or strength, generally used a smaller kind of galley, 
called a galliot, or galéve bdtarde (whence the Turks called 
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it “bashtarda”’), carrying only one mast, with eighteen or 
twenty oars a-side and three slaves to each oar. 


A smaller craft still was the Firkata (frigate), brigantine, 
or quarter galley, pulling only twelve or fourteen oars 
a-side, and in which each oar was rowed by one man. 
These were principally used by the Corsairs of Tetuan, 
Shershel, and other harbours convenient to the Spanish 
coast, who used to cross in the night and take their break- 
fast on the shores of Spain, hide their brigantine in a 
convenient creek, and after plundering all day, would 
return with their booty under cover of the night into 
Africa. 

These small craft were not rowed by slaves, but by 
their fighting crew; but the labour of rowing in the heavy 
galleys was so great that no free men could be induced to 
undertake it. The toil of the galley-slave was so severe 
that it was more dreaded by the Christian captives than 
any other. The learned Abul Fazl, the Vazir of the 
Mogul Emperor Akbar, referring to the galleys used by 
the Portuguese on the West Coast of India, speaks of the 
condition of the “halya kashan-i Farang” (galley-slaves 
of the Europeans) as the most miserable and debasing 
form of servitude. The wretched slaves were kept on the 
stretch sometimes on an emergency for fifteen or twenty 
hours together, to surprise an unsuspecting, or to escape 
a pursuing enemy. If a slave fainted or fell overspent 
with toil, he was summarily pitched overboard, and his 
place filled by a fresh one. They were fed from time to 
time by their task-masters with rusk soaked in wine to 
sustain their flagging strength, and urged on with repeated 
blows to almost superhuman exertions. 

It is surprising that these miserable wretches could ever 
be induced, by their own exertions, to save their captors 
and tormentors from exchanging places with them when 
their galley was chased by a Christian cruiser; but the 
fact is, that the instant terror of their tyrants’ brutality over- 
came every other thought. Any slave who refused his task 
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in such a case would have been immediately cut down. 
Swivel guns crammed with bullets were mounted at the 
break of the poop, to sweep the rowing-deck in case the 
slaves turned refractory. Joseph Morgan, in his “ History 
of Algiers,” gives a graphic picture of the chase of a 
galley; whether it be, says he, a Christian vessel chased 
by Corsairs, or a Turkish galliot chased by Maltese 
Knights, the fear of capture made a wonderful difference 
in the demeanour of the masters to their slaves; for, “as 
the danger increased those grovelling varlets, officers and 
all, are such mean-spirited hypocrites as by intervals to 
embrace, kiss, beg, intreat, and fawn upon the very men 
whom their inhumanity has rendered more like to tor- 
mented demons than human creatures; their teeth and 
eyes knocked out, ears torn off, and flesh most caninely 
lacerated by the very teeth of those cannibals, calling them 
3rethren, Cavaliers, Lords, Patrons, Defenders, Protectors 
and what not; running officiously with bowls of water to 
refresh them, and napkins, etc., to wipe away their sweat 
and blood. But all this pageantry vanishes and everything 
is 7 statu guo if by dint of strenuous rowing the pursued 
galley or galeot has the fortune to strike ahead and get 
away.” 

Sometimes, however, the tormented wretches did turn 
upon their oppressors ; as when the Algerine galley com- 
manded by the grandson of Khyr ud Din Barbarossa was 
chased and taken by the Spanish galley the Sea-wolf, off 
the coast of the Morea. This Turkish captain was a 
most cruel master to his slaves; and as he was standing 
on the bridge during the chase and encouraging them to 
row lustily, some of them caught him by the skirts, and 
dragged him down to the row-benches, passing him along 
forward ; all the slaves striking him with their fists and 
fetters, till “or ever his body had reached the mainmast, 
his soul had passed into hell.” 

A few years afterwards, in A.p. 1577, two Algerine 


galleys were putting into Tetuan, and had moored in the 
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mouth of the river. One of them weighed anchor and 
stood up the stream, and the other was about to follow 
her when some Christian slaves on board, who had long 
meditated an escape, determined to seize the opportunity, 
thinking to carry the galley across to Spain before her 
consort could return. In a few minutes they had con- 


certed a plan; the carpenter went up with his axe in his 
hand to Kara Hasan, the Turkish captain, who was stand- 
ing on deck superintending the preparations for getting 
under weigh, and cut him down at one blow. At the 
same instant the steward rushed out of the cabin with an 
armful of sabres, which he distributed to the galley slaves ; 
their shackles were speedily knocked off, and a desperate 
charge drove most of the Turks overboard. But unluckily 
fifteen of them held the forecastle, and prevented the 
slaves from getting up the anchor; and they defended 
it so desperately that the Christians could not overcome 
their resistance. 

Memi Reis, a Venetian renegade who was captain of the 
other galley, hearing the shouting and firing, returned ; and 
the vessel was re-taken, and all the slaves who were not 
killed were either cruelly tortured to death on the spot, or 
were taken back to Algiers, to be made an example of 
there. 

Another time, during the war of Candia, the slaves of 
a galley had contrived to secrete an auger with which 
they bored holes in the sides of the galley during the 
night and plugged them up; next morning, as they were 
rowing past a desert islet, they pulled out the plugs, and 
the galley began to fill) The Turks, thinking she had 
sprung a leak, crowded into the boats, and made for the 
islet, leaving the slaves to shift for themselves; they then 
plugged the holes, baled out the galley, and rowed away ; 
and soon after, falling in with some Venetian vessels, 
directed them to the rock, where the Turks were all found 
and made prisoners. 

The Christians were not much behindhand with the 
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Turks in cruelty to their galley-slaves; the usual punish- 
ment fora Musalman slave who attempted to escape, was 
cutting off his ears; a Moor enslaved in the Spanish 
galleys cut off his own left hand to escape from the labour 
of the oar. The Spaniards then chained the stump of his 
arm to the oar. This coming to the ears of the Dai of 
Algiers he offered to ransom the Moor; and though the 
Spaniards were unwilling to let him escape them, the Dai 
threatened reprisals on his Spanish slaves unless he were 
given up, so they allowed him to be redeemed. 

The great disadvantages of the galley, as compared, with 
sailing ships, were, that it could not make a long cruise, on 
account of the number of hands on board, and the little 
space available for stowage of the provisions and water; 
nor could it keep the sea in winter or rough weather, as 
its low freeboard made it dangerous in a high sea; more- 
over, it could not attack a sailing ship in a breeze, when 
she could wear, and bring her broadside to bear. In a 
calm, two or three galleys together would venture to attack 
a ship, working at her fore and aft, and raking her with 
their bow-chasers; but if a breeze sprang up, she would 
soon scatter her puny tormentors. The Corsairs soon 
learned by experience that their galleys could not tackle 
“tall ships.” Murad Reis, the Albanian renegade, called 
Murad the Great to distinguish him from several other 
Corsair captains of the same name, did indeed carry a 
large Dutch ship by assault, after a desperate resistance in 
which most of her crew were killed; but when the ship 
was crowded with the victorious Turks the Dutch captain 
threw fire into the magazine, and so blew up the ship and 
the Turks together, while of the galleys which were 
grappled to her, some were sunk outright and others so 
shattered that Murad Reis had much difficulty in regaining 
port with them. 

Ali Pichinin (Fescennine ?), the son of a renegado and 
Captain-General of the Algerine galleys, had an equally 
unfortunate adventure with a Dutch ship in the year 
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1641. He was on a cruise with his galleys, and 
they met with a large English ship which looked so 
formidable a customer that Ali’s captains refused to under- 
take her. Meeting with no other prize, and the time of 
their cruise being spent, Ali in a rage vowed to attempt 
the next ship they might fall in with, whatever her size 
and strength. Next day they sighted a large and heavily 
armed Dutch merchantman under sail. Ali disposed his 
galleys in the form of a crescent, and directed them to con- 
verge upon her bow. The signal was given, the galleys 
advanced at racing speed; the Turks, sword in hand, 
crowding the forecastles ready to board. But the wily 
Dutchman suddenly went about; and the galleys came 
crashing into each other, smashing oars and fouling spars ; 
while the Dutchman nearly ran down Ali's flag-galley, 
which was one of the outer ones. And as she grazed along 
its side eighty Turks sprang into her chains and rigging. 
The next instant the ship was ploughing the waves on her 
new tack, leaving the galleys far astern, and carrying off 
with her the eighty too eager boarders. Many of them 
sprang into the sea; the rest were shot down by the Dutch- 
in the poop aad 
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men at their leisure from behind shielzer 
forecastle. rs 
Adventures like these made the Cérsairs long co Kava 
“tall ships” of their own; and their wishes were soon 
gratified. About the year 1600, a Dutch pirate or priva- 
teer, Captain Simon Danser, came with his ships to 
Algiers, where he was made welcome as an enemy of the 
Spaniards, and struck up a close alliance with the Al- 
gerines, bringing his prizes and Spanish prisoners into 
their harbours. The Turks made a great deal of him, 
calling him Deli Kapitan (Captain Dare-devil); and he 
taught them how to build and to sail square-rigged ships. 
Pére Dan says that an Englishman taught the same 
art to the Tunisians about the same time; and the Tri- 
politans built their first sailing ships in 1618, under the 
instructions of Memi Reis, a Greek renegade. In 1630, 
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Pére Dan estimated the strength of the Algerine fleet at 
seventy sail, carrying twenty-five, thirty-five, forty, and 
even fifty guns; the Tunisians had fourteen, and the 
Tripolitans seven or eight. The rovers of Sallee, on the 
Atlantic, had thirty sailing ships, but all small and of light 
draught, as their harbour would not hold ships of any 
size. The Corsairs now redoubled their activity, and pass- 
ing the Straits of Gibraltar, boldly roamed the Atlantic, 
and sought everywhere for fresh fields of plunder. 

“That notable Pyrat Amurath Reis,” as Knolles calls 
him, had already ventured into the Atlantic with his 
galleys in a summer cruise. In the year 1585 he went 
to Sallee, and being joined by the rovers there, they 
proceeded to the Canary Islands, and carried off three 
hundred of the inhabitants as slaves. As soon as the 
Corsairs became possessed of sailing ships they began 
‘regularly to frequent the Atlantic. As early as 1616, Sir 
Francis Cottington, English Ambassador at the Court of 
Madrid, writes to the Duke of Buckingham. “The 
strength and boldness of the Barbary pirates is now 
grown to that height, both in the ocean and in the Medi- 
terranean .seas, as I have never known anything to have 
wrongut a greater sadness and distraction in this Court 
thanithe daily advice thereof.” 

‘Watch-towers had to be built within signalling distance 
all along the coasts of Spain, to give notice of the ap- 
proach of the Corsairs; and it was greatly in the hope 
of depriving them of suspected aiders and abettors in the 
country itself, that the whole Morisco population was 
banished from Spain this very year. They took refuge 
mostly in Algiers, and added greatly to the population 
and resources of that State, which became now more 
powerful and more dreaded than ever. 

Next year eight Algerine vessels visited Madeira, 
sacked the towns, laid waste the whole island, and carried 
off twelve hundred captives. In 1627, they came into 
the English Channel and North Sea, landed in Denmark, 
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at | and thence carried off four hundred captives. In 1631, 
nd | under the command of Murad Reis, a Dutch renegade, 
he | they landed in Devonshire, and carried off some children ; 
he | thence they went to Ireland and sacked the town of 
rht Baltimore, carrying off two hundred and thirty-seven men, 
ny women, and children, even to babes in the cradle. These 
SS- were sold by public auction in Algiers, “the husband 
tic, | being parted from the wife,” says Pére Dan, “and the 
father from the child;” and Christian bystanders could not 
lis | refrain from tears, “to see so many honest women and 
his well-brought-up girls abandoned to the brutality of these 
nt | barbarians.” 
ey | The Turks took English ships off the Lizard and in St. 
‘ee | George's Channel; the fishermen on the West and South 
he | Coast dared not put to sea for fear of the Corsairs. 
an Charles the First's unfortunate levy of ship-money was 
Sir | intended to provide protection for the coasts from their 
of attacks. We learn from official documents, that between 
he | the years 1609 and 1617, they had destroyed four hundred 
yw | and sixty-six sail of British ships alone. 
ji. In 1638, they visited Iceland, piloted thither by a native 
ve | of the island whom they had taken in a Danish ship. 
rt | They carried off eight hundred souls from Reykjavik, 
with all the property they could lay their hands upon. 
ce Two years after, when a mission was sent from Denmark 
p- to rescue these unfortunates, it was found that nearly all 
pe | were already dead of heat, misery, and ill-usage. 
he | Most of the Governments of Europe now entered into 
‘as composition with the Algerines and the other Barbary 
ge | Regencies, agreeing to pay an annual tribute which should 
on | protect their ships and subjects from being molested. 
re | England and France never stooped quite so low as 
| this; but they made large presents to the rulers of the 
ra, | Regencies, entered into regular treaties with them, and 
ed | submitted to be frequently bullied and brow-beaten in the 
to | persons of their representatives. But this pusillanimous 


conduct did not arise from sheer cowardice, as Mr. Stanley 
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Lane-Poole suggests, but from sheer selfishness. The 
Turks of Barbary swore eternal enmity against the 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians, the hereditary enemies 
of the Moslem name; and their Corsairs completely 
destroyed the carrying trade of these nations in the 
Mediterranean, and consequently threw it entirely into 
the hands of the English, French, and Dutch, who were 
powerful enough at sea to make their own terms with the 
Corsairs, and to force them to keep them. 

Hence Louis the Fourteenth said, “If there were no 
Algiers, I myself would make one.” And the English, 
though they were not so cynically candid, perhaps reaped 
more advantage from the terror of the Barbary Corsairs 
than any other nation. But the Corsairs, in their sublime 
ignorance, attributed the reluctance of England and 
France to injure them entirely to their own prowess; and 
it took a long time and many lessons to convince them of 
the contrary. They had very nearly succeeded in 1617, 
not only in putting a stop to the trade of the Mediter- 
ranean nations, but to trade in the Mediterranean alto- 
gether; they kept one squadron outside the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and another just inside, and overhauled every 
vessel that passed. The French sent a fleet of fifty sail, 
which scattered their fleets and sunk their admiral and 
another ship. In 1620, the English sent a fleet to Algiers 
under Sir Robert Mansel, but after a great deal of palaver 
only eighteen English slaves were liberated; the Dai 
having secretly smuggled the rest away out of the town. 
The Long Parliament sent an agent, Mr. Edmund Casson, 
to ransom English captives, and many were ransomed, 
the average ransom being £40; at the same time a treaty 
was made, and sworn to with most solemn oaths, which 
soon turned out to be waste paper as far as the Algerines 
were concerned. Cromwell, however, took up the matter 
of the Corsairs with his usual thoroughness ; and in 1655, 
Admiral Blake completely destroyed the Tunisian piratical 
fleet of nine ships in Porto Farina; and the Algerines and 
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Tripolitans became immediately very civil and amenable 
to reason. This mood did not last long, however; and 
before the great Protector died, he was meditating the 
necessity of again chastizing them. All through Charles 
the Second’s reign there was a continual succession of 
broken treaties and petty wars with the Barbary Re- 


gencies. 

The Tripolitans, who in the times of the galleys had 
been kept down by the fear of the Knights of Malta, now 
braved them in their tall ships, and infested the Levant, 
where they preyed on the English ships of the Turkey 
Company. The Hunter frigate was sent to convoy the 
English ships, when six Tripolitan Corsairs attacked and 
took her. This insult to His Majesty’s navy brought Sir 
John Narborough with a British squadron to Tripoli. He 
burnt four of the Pasha’s men-of-war, the Whzte-crowned 
Eagle, of fifty guns; the Lookeng-glass, thirty-four guns ; 
the Santa Chiara, twenty-four guns ; and the French 
Patache, twenty guns. Peace was then patched up, on 
the “customary presents” being made to the Pasha and 
Divan, between His Britannic Majesty on the one hand, 
and “ Khalil Bashaw, Ibrahim Dai, the Agha, Divan, and 
Governors of the Noble City and State of Tripoli,” on 
the other. At least six naval expeditions were despatched 
against Algiers by the wretched Government of Charles 
the Second, which embezzled the money raised for the 
redemption of English captives in Barbary, and applied 
it to paying the debts of the navy. The chief point of 
dispute was, that the Corsairs claimed the right to search 
English vessels, and take out of them the persons and 
goods of nations at war with Algiers, ze Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Italians. Even Charles’s Ministers could 
not swallow this article; and the Algerines would be 
content with nothing less. At last, the patience of the 
English Cabinet was exhausted, and they took strong 
measures. Sir Thomas Allen destroyed six of the finest 
ships of the Algerines in the Atlantic, and next year Sir 
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Edward Spragg burnt their fleet of nine sail in Bujeya 
harbour ; upon which the Janissaries rose upon their Agha, 
murdered him, and carried his head to the palace. 

“The Pasha, looking out, asked them what they 
wanted;” on which they answered, ‘“ They must have 
peace with the English.” 

The peace was not however of long duration, for the 
Corsairs could not keep their itching fingers from the 
English spoil. One of their finest men-of-war returned 
to Algiers one day almost a total wreck; she had got in 
among the English Newfoundland fishing fleet, had de- 
stroyed seventeen vessels and carried off their crews; 
when unluckily she fell in with an English frigate which 
gave her a severe mauling, the Corsair only escaping 
capture under cover of a dark and stormy night. 

The whole city was thrown into an uproar; the Dai 
was obliged to put the English Consul into prison, osten- 
sibly to punish him, really to secure him from the fury of 
the mob. War was again declared, and again the Algerine 
ships were captured or sunk by our men-of-war, until the 
Turks found by repeated experience that war with English 
infidels was too dangerous and unprofitable ; after many 
such renewals of the struggle, peace was at length con- 
cluded, the following being the principal stipulations :— 

“ That all English ships sailing south of Cape Finisterre 
should carry passes, which should exempt them from search. 

“That a Turkish boat boarding an English ship to 
examine her pass, should only carry two men besides its 
rowers.” This was to provide against the Algerine prac- 
tice of seizing a ship, destroying her pass, and then swear- 
ing that she had none. 


“That English passengers and goods on foreign ships 
should not be liable to capture; but that Englishmen 
serving under a foreign flag might be treated as subjects 
of that flag and enslaved.” 

About this time the Dutch also succeeded in forcing a 
peace on Algiers by cruising against the pirates. The 
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consequence was, that the Algerines began to make prizes 
of French vessels ; for they could not afford to be at peace 
with all the maritime nations at the same time; or, as they 
expressed it, they might as well go back to camel-driving. 
When the Dai urged upon them the loss and damage to 
the cruisers of the State from the English and Dutch, they 
replied that “ Those should never sow who are afraid of the 
sparrows.” But they soon drew down upon themselves 
the heaviest chastisement which they had as yet received. 

Louis the Fourteenth was well pleased that Algiers 
should ruin the trade of Spain, but he was too much Le 
Grand Monargue to cringe to the Corsairs. He demanded 
reparation, and sent a fleet to enforce it; but the winds 
were baffling, and the armament could not approach 
Algiers. The Turks retaliated by sending their galleys to 
the coasts of Provence and Languedoc, where they com- 
mitted the most frightful ravages. Next year the French 
fleet returned under Admiral Duquesne, and furiously 
bombarded the city. The streets ran with blood, and the 
terrified Dai offered to surrender ; but the soldiery rose in 
revolt and murdered him, and made the Captain-General 
of the galleys, Mezzomorto,* Dai in his stead. 

The French Consul had got safe away, leaving the 
venerable Jean le Vacher, Vicar Apostolic, who had 
laboured for more than thirty years to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the Christian captives, in charge of his office. 
Mezzomorto defied the French, and when they renewed 
the bombardment he had the old priest, and twenty other 
Frenchmen with him, blown from the mouths of guns. 
Duquesne threw six thousand bombs into the town, and 
then withdrew for want of ammunition. 


* Some authors say that this strange nickname was given to him from his 
cadaverous appearance ; others, because he had been left for dead in a sea- 
fight with the Christians. He afterwards became Kapitan Pasha of the 
Ottoman fleet, and commanded in the Levant against the Venetians, and 
in the Black Sea against the Russians, and proved himself a skilful sea- 
man and fortunate commander. 
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Next year the Algerines sulkily granted the French 
demands, and made peace, not caring to risk another visi- 
tation. But their obstinate pride would not let them rest 
under this humiliation, and they renewed their outrages on 
French subjects, till Louis was provoked into sending 
another fleet against Algiers in 1688, under the command 
of Marshal d’Estrées, with orders to effectually finish the 
business this time. As D'Estrées would not trust a mes- 
senger in the hands of the Turks, he sent his ultimatum 
ashore on a floating board with a flag stuck in it. Mezzo- 
morto sent him back a letter by an English sea-captain, 
who happened to be then in Algiers, to the effect that, “ if 
he were a man, he should come ashore and fight him, cruise 
the seas, or pass his broadsides on the castles. In such 
case his Majesty's subjects should remain with their lives ; 
but if he came upon them like a thief in the night with his 
bombs, the first man at the mouth of a gun shall be the 
Consul, then the Padre Vicaire, and so forward as shall be 
thought fit.” 

D’Estrées threatened to hang the Englishman for bring- 
ing him such a letter, and immediately commenced the 
bombardment. Mezzomorto was as good as his word, 
and blew the French Consul and the Vicar Apostolic and 
forty-seven other Frenchmen from the mouths of guns. 
The French flotilla lay before Algiers several weeks, threw 
thirteen thousand bombs into the city, and reduced it to a 
heap of ruins. The Corsair fleet was set on fire and de- 
stroyed. Still, the Turks would not show the white 
feather, and D’Estrées had to leave them alone when his 
ammunition was all expended, and return to France with- 
out bringing them to terms. After a decent interval, 
however, they yielded to the French demands; but this 
peace, though necessary, was so mortifying to their pride, 
and so unpopular with them, that Mezzomorto thought it 
advisable to abdicate the Deyship, and he took service 
under the Sultan in the Ottoman fleet. 


This was the heaviest blow the Algerines had yet re- 
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ceived; and indeed they never recovered their former 


prestige and power. Their renewed navy only amounted 
to twenty-five ships, of from twenty to sixty guns, with a 
few galleys. After this they became positively civil to the 
French and English, and never provoked a war with either 
power during the whole of the eighteenth century. It is 
curious that Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has scarcely even 
alluded to the French bombardments of Algiers, while 
he has devoted a whole chapter to the account of Lord 
Exmouth’s attack upon the pirate city in 1816. 

The relations of the Barbaresque Regencies to their 
Suzerain, the Ottoman Sultan, are incomprehensible to the 
European mind. Theoretically, the African Corsair cities 
were integral parts of the Ottoman Empire. All money 
was coined in the Sultan’s name, and he was prayed for 
in the Gamias (mosques) as the lawful sovereign. Yet the 
Regencies flew their own flags, and the Dais and Pashas 
made treaties and agreements with foreign nations as if 
they were sovereign powers. 

In the year 1627 six Tunisian pirate ships chased some 
Christian ships, which took refuge in the Turkish port of 
Rhodes, and there took and plundered them, though the 
Governor fired on them from the castle. They afterwards 
captured a Dutch ship which had laden at Alexandria, and 
then put into the port of Salines in Cyprus, where one 
Dutch and two Venetian ships were lying. As they were 
afraid to tackle all these together, they proposed to the 
Dutch captain to remain neutral; to which he agreed, not 
knowing how they had just served his compatriot. They 
then attacked the Venetian ships, captured one, and drove 
the other ashore. They next sailed to Iskanderoon (Alex- 
andretta), on the Syrian coast, took two Dutch ships lying 
in the harbour, and landed and sacked the English and 
Dutch factories there, plundering and destroying about 
410,000 worth of property belonging to the former and 
£30,000 worth belonging to the latter; they alsa set fire 
to the town. The Turkish Agha and officials fled. The 
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Sultan took no notice of these outrages on his own terri- 
tory. On the contrary, as long as the victims of the 
Corsairs were only Christians, whether his own subjects or 
not, he winked at their excesses, and tried to protect them 
from the vengeance of their enemies. 

In the year 1638, Ali Pichinin collected sixteen galleys 
of Algiers and Tunis at Biserta, and started to surprise the 
Santa Casa at Loretto, where great treasures were known 
to have been accumulated by the votive offerings of Chris- 
tian piety. However, his design was betrayed or suspected, 
and when he arrived off Loretto he found the shrine too 
strongly guarded to attempt it. 

The Turks solaced themselves by ravaging the adjacent 
coasts, sacking villages, churches, and convents, and carry- 
ing off a number of nuns to recruit their harems. As the 
alarm spread, they passed on up the Adriatic, and ravaged 
the coasts and islands belonging to Venice. 

They were about to return, laden with spoil, when they 
were overtaken by a fleet of two galliasses and twenty- 
eight galleys, which the Venetians had hastily fitted out to 
attack them under the command of Marino Capello. The 
Corsairs took refuge in the Turkish seaport of Valona, on 
the coast of Epirus, and Capello blockaded them there. 
One night Ali tried to slip past the Venetians; but they 
headed him, and cut off several of his galleys. The rest 
again took refuge under the guns of Valona, which fired on 
the Venetians to check their pursuit. Ali Pichinin landed 
his crews and his plunder, and encamped on shore, hoping 
to tire out the patience of the Venetians; but Capello 
brought his galleys close in and cannonaded the Corsair 
camp, and in the confusion he sent in his boats and cut out 
all the pirate galleys. During the cannonade a Venetian 
cannon-shot by chance struck a Turkish mosque in Valona. 

Sultan Murad was furious when he heard of this affair, 


and insisted on the Venetians surrendering the captured 
galleys, that they might be restored to the Corsairs. To 
avoid compliance, the Venetians sank all the prizes off 
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Corfu. They were eventually, however, obliged to pay 


the sum of 250,000 gold sequins as compensation, to avoid 
a war with “the Grand Signior.” The Sultan offered to 
supply the Corsairs with sixteen new galleys, provided that 
they would engage to cruise against the Maltese and 
Florentines in the Levant; but Ali Pichinin, misliking 
the job, civilly declined his offer, and himself built two 
galleys to carry his crews back to Africa, having got rid 
of his slaves and spoil for cash in Turkey. 

When the Turks made war on Venice to obtain posses- 
sion of Crete, the Barbary Regencies sent all their ships 
and troops to the aid of their Suzerain, and they took part 
in the sieges of Canea and Candia. The Algerines sent a 
fleet of twelve ships to the Levant to aid the Sultan 
against the Venetians, when the latter declared war 
against him after the defeat of the Turks before Vienna 
by John Sobieski; and in the eighteenth century they sent 
a squadron to cruise against the Russians in the Levant. 
Later still, they gave aid to the Sultan in the struggle with 
his revolted Greek subjects; and the Bey of Tunis sent a 
military contingent to serve under the banner of the Sultan 


in the Crimean war. 


(To be continued.) 











OLD FACTORY LIFE IN INDIA. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Ovington’s “Voyage to Surat in 1689,” 
was for many years one of the most famous books that had 
ever been published on the early English settlements in 
India. It was not merely a story of the voyage, although 
that would be interesting enough to old sailors. It brings 
together in a pleasant, but garrulous form, the information 
accumulated by an intelligent and well-educated chaplain 
during a residence of three months at Bombay, and nearly 
three years at Surat, or from 1690 to 1692. Much of the 
subject-matter is imperfect or obsolete, and would be in- 
tolerably dull to general readers; but the description of 
Bombay, which in those days was an infant settlement, and 
of the daily life of the English at Surat, which had been 
the headquarters of the East India Company for nearly a 
century, is unparalleled in English literature. The book is, 
perhaps, forgotten now, or known only to antiquarians; but 
the pictures of life in the factory, and the relations of the 
factors with native merchants and Moghul authorities, are 
interesting for all time. 

Mr. Ovington sailed from Gravesend on the 11th April, 
1689, on board the Benjamin, a ship which was sent out 
by the East India Company to carry the news of the 
“ glorious Revolution,” and accession of William and Mary, 
to their settlements in the eastern seas. After a voyage ot 
more than thirteen months, the Benjamin anchored in 
Bombay harbour, on the 29th of May, 1690, just as the 
south-west monsoon was expected to burst; and there the 
ship was compelled to remain for more than three months, 
until the coast was once more open to navigation. 

In those days the little island of Bombay was one of the 
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most unhealthy settlements for Englishmen in India. It 
was not so to Portuguese, or to natives who lived more 
abstemiously, especially in regard to flesh meat and strong 
liquors; but to Englishmen, especially those who were new 
to India, the climate was deadly ; and this was markedly so 
during the monsoon, which lasted from May to October. 
Mr. Ovington was offered the strongest temptations to stop 
at Bombay, but was compelled to refuse out of downright 
fear of losing his life. Out of twenty-four passengers on 
board the Lenxjamin, twenty were buried before the rains 
were over; and Mr. Ovington had reasons of his own for 
believing that had he stayed till October, he would have 
shared the same fate. Tortunately, the ship left for Surat in 
September, a voyage of nearly 200 miles; and he recovered 
his health so rapidly that by the time he had gone half-way 
to Surat he began to experience a change in spirits as 
different as the taste of wine from that of water, and threw 
off the oppression under which he had laboured during the 
latter part of his enforced stay at Bombay. 

In after years it was discovered that the unhealthiness 
of Bombay was caused by the dense groves of cocoa nut, 
manured by rotten fish, which covered the greater part of 
the island, and shut out the sea-breezes from the little 
settlement inside the harbour. This evil was probably 
aggravated by the salt marshes, which have long since 
disappeared. The air was poisoned by malarious vapours 
from which the island has been delivered by British enter- 
prise ; and Bombay has become one of the healthiest cities in 
India. Mr. Ovington considered that these physical evils 
were due to the intemperance and other vices of the English 
settlers. _He mentions, however, as a proof of the vitiated 
atmosphere during the monsoon, that spiders grew as large 
as a man’s thumb, and toads to the size of small ducks. 
Wounds and contusions were very rarely healed during the 
monsoon. In a word, such was the mortality at Bombay, 
that a proverb was current, to the effect that a man’s life 
only lasted for two monsoons. 
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Apart from considerations of health, Bombay must have 
been a convenient residence for Englishmen. It was a 
town under English rule and law; and the East India 


Company was sovereign throughout the island. There 
was nothing to fear from the Moghul authorities, who were 
paramount at Surat. They were cut off from the Moghuls 
by the Mahrattas, who also were beginning to be a terror to 
India, but, as yet, seem to have avoided as far as possible 
any collision with Europeans. 

At Surat circumstances were altogether changed. There 
the Great Moghul, the once famous Aurangzeb, was 
sovereign and emperor. The city was the emporium of the 
Moghul empire, and the resort of Mohammedan pilgrims 
going to Mecca or returning to their homes in India. ‘The 
servants of the East India Company occupied a factory, 
and were more or less confined within its walls, and sub- 
ject to all the inconveniences and dangers of living under 
Mohammedan rule; but the central position of Surat in 
those days, as a seat of trade, led them to disregard all 
minor evils. It was in direct communication with Agra, 
Delhi, and Lahore; and the English had done a thriving 
business in their factory for more than eighty years. 

The town of Surat was between two and three English 
miles in circumference. It was fortified with walls and a 
castle, and was sometimes threatened by the Mahrattas 
from the Deccan. Some of the houses were good; but the 
bulk of the inhabitants lived in mean habitations, the richer 
sort carefully concealing every appearance of wealth, lest 
they should be despoiled by the Moghuls. Some of the 
streets were narrow, but those near the bazaar were more 
populous than any part of London, and so thronged at 
evening time with merchants offering their goods for sale, 
that it was difficult to pass through them. Goods were 
brought by sea, not only from Europe, but from China, 
Persia and Arabia. The goods were also brought down from 
Delhi, Agra and more remote parts of India on dromedaries, 
asses, camels, and waggons; horses being too valuable 
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to be employed as baggage animals, and being required for 
service in the Moghul cavalry. 

At Surat there was a Governor of the castle, who kept 
within the walls, and a Governor of the city, who was in 
charge of all civil affairs. He generally remained at home 
for the despatch of business, but sometimes took the air on 
an elephant seated ina chair of state, with a servant to fan 
him and drive away the flies. There was also a Kazi, or 
judge, a news-writer who sent a report every week of all 
that passed to the Great Moghul, and a Kotwal, or justice 
of the peace, who scoured the streets at night with a band 
of armed followers. Disturbances, however, were very 
rare, and for twenty years there had been no capital punish- 
ment at Surat. 

Mr. Ovington has much to say about the Banyans, or 
Hindu merchants or brokers, the Fakirs, or Mohammedan 
mendicants, the Parsis, and other communities at Surat. But 
the English factory is the centre of interest. It was 
sufficiently large to lodge forty persons, besides the apart- 
ments awarded to the President. It did not belong to the 
East India Company ; for neither subjects nor foreigners 
were allowed to have houses or lands in proprietary right 
under the jurisdiction of the Moghul. The factory was 
hired to the Company ona yearly rental ; but Aurangzeb 
was a kind and liberal landlord. He exacted a rent of £60 
a year, but seldom received it, permitting the money to be 
spent on repairs or additions. 

Next to the President was the Accountant, the Store 
keeper, and the Purser-marine, and these four made up the 
Council of the factory. The Secretary attended their con- 
sultations, and stood candidate for the first vacancy in 
Council. © The Chaplain, and the senior and junior factors, 
writers, and apprentices, made up the rest of the English 
establishment in the factory, These all remained in their 
various stations for three or five years, or as many as they 
and the Company had agreed upon at their first coming 
out, before they rose to new degrees, as from apprentice to 
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writer, from writer to factor. For every step they took in 
promotion the Company raised their salary and allowed them 
some new privilege. They all had their diet and lodgings 
gratis, besides wages and the liberty of traffic to all parts in 
the East. Thus, those who traded with China commonly 
made cent. per cent. ; and sometimes 50 per cent. could be 
made by simply carrying out silver and bringing back gold. 
Those Company’s servants who had good credit but small 
fortunes, could always borrow money from the Banyans for 
China at 25 per cent., and that only to be paid upon the safe 
arrival of the ship; for if she miscarried in the voyage, the 
principal and interest were alike forfeited. 

Forty or fifty peons, or native messengers, were kept in 
the Company’s pay for the despatch of business and attend- 
ance on the President and Council. They waited on the 
President every morning, to receive his commands for the 
day, and appeared before him in a body in the evening to 
pay him homage, who then at his pleasure dismissed them 
with a nod to their homes in the city. The President was 
also allowed several additional peons for his personal atten- 
dants ; two were allowed to the second in Council, and one 
each to the Minister and rest of the Council and Secretary. 

The President was paid a yearly salary of 4300; the 
second in Council 4120, the senior factors who were on the 
Council £40, the junior factors £15, and the writers £7. 
The Council and Secretary had also several advantageous 
perquisites belonging to their places. The peons received 
monthly wages of four rupees each, and the captain six 
rupees. At the beginning of the month they paid their 
respects to the President, who directed the steward to dis- 
tribute the wages. Their honesty was most remarkable. 
Noone had been accused of theft for many years. Every 
night the butlers took an account of the plate before they 
departed to their homes, that they might be examined 
before they left the factory if any article was missing. No 
one was allowed to leave the factory, whether to lie abroad 
or go into the country, without the permission of the 
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President. The porter, who kept the gate day and night, 
was equally careful to admit no one within the precincts of 
whom he was at all doubtful. 

Every day a public table was prepared for the President 
and other English members of the establishment of the 
factory, who took their seats according to seniority in the 
Company’s service. The table was spread with the 
choicest meat that could be procured in Surat and the sur- 
rounding country ; and Shiraz wine and arrack punch were 
served to all present. Two or three cooks and as many 
butchers were employed in the preparation of the entertain- 
ment. Europe wines and English beer were most coveted, 
and though sold at high rates, were purchased and drunk 
with pleasure. At supper the President and Council were 
present by themselves, as they only met at this meal for 
the maintenance of a friendly correspondence, and preven- 
tion of jealousies and animosities. All the dishes, plates, 
and drinking-cups were of pure silver. The cooks were 
English, Portuguese, and Indian, so as to give variety to 
every meal. The Indian dishes included pilau, or boiled 
rice intermixed with spices and a boiled fowl in the middle ; 
dumpoked fowl, or fowl boiled with butter and stuffed with 
raisins and almonds; kabobs, or small pieces of beef or 
mutton, sprinkled with salt and pepper, dipped with oil and 
garlic, and roasted on a spit with sweet herbs put between 
every piece. Bamboo and mango achar, and soy sauce 
were always ready to whet the appetite. 

On Sundays and public days the entertainments were 
more splendid. Deer and antelopes, peacocks, hares, 
partridges, and all kinds of Persian fruit were provided ; 
and European as well as Persian wines were drunk with 
temperance and alacrity. Then the health of the King, 
and afterwards that of the Company, were sent round the 
table to the lowest writer that sat down. When the repast 
was over, the President generally invited the whole factory 
abroad to some pleasant garden without the city, where 
they might sit down in the shade near tanks and water- 
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works. The President and his lady were brought hither 
in palanquins. Before him, ata little distance, were carried 
two large flags, with curious Persian or Arab horses of 
great value and rich in their trappings. The captain of 
the peons on horseback led forty or fifty of his men on 
foot. The members of Council followed in large coaches, 
all open, except their wives were with them, each one 
drawn by a pair of stately oxen. The rest of the factors 
followed, either in coaches or hackeries, or on horseback. 
In this pompous procession the President travelled 
through the heart of the city whenever he went abroad. 
This struck the natives with great respect for the English, 
and induced them to place a value on their friendship and 
intimacy. 

For buying and selling the goods of the Company, brokers 
were appointed of the banyan caste, who were skilled in 
the quality and value of all commodities. These were 
allowed a commission of three per cent. for their care and 
trouble. Once a year, at their grand festival, known as the 
Dewali, they made presents to the President and Council, 
the minister, surgeon, and all the factors and writers, much 
like the custom of new year’s gifts in England. These 
presents were always something valuable, either in jewels, 
plate, or silks, according to their several stations. In this 
way the young factors, besides their salaries, diet, and 
lodgings, were supplied with a sufficiency of clothing for the 
greater part of the year. Besides these gratuities, the 
minister and surgeon were rarely forgotten by the 
President at Christmas time, and were liberally rewarded 
whenever there was occasion for their services. The 
surgeon, too, whose salary was about £40 a year, gained 
considerably by his outward practice. 

The minister received a stated salary of £1004 year, 
with diet and convenient lodgings, a peon to attend him 
in his chamber, and the command of a coach or a horse 
whenever he thought fit to use them. He also received 
many private gifts from merchants and masters of ships, 
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as well as noble gratuities for officiating at marriages, 
baptisms, and burials. He enjoyed a precedence next to 
the second in the factory, and could not have been treated 
with more respect had he been Primate of Hindustan. 
He preached a sermon every Sunday, and held divine 
service three times. On every other day in the week, he 
read the prayers in the chapel, namely, about six o'clock in 
the morning, before the factors went to business, and eight 
o'clock at night, after all was over. He was engaged to 
catechize all the youth, and to visit all the subordinate 
factories on the coast of Malabar. The chapel was within 
the factory, decently embellished, but without the figure of 
any living creature, so as to avoid giving offence to the 
Mohammedans, who were well pleased with the innocence 
of the Protestant worship. 

On the 27th of August, 1691, the English factory at 
Surat was surrounded by a body of horse and foot, under 
the orders of the Governor of the city ; and the French and 
Dutch factories were invested in like manner. A wealthy 
Turk, named Abdul Gheford, who carried on a large trade 
in the Red Sea, had charged Europeans of these three 
nations with having attacked one of his ships on a return 
voyage from Mocha, overpowered the Turkish crew, and 
plundered the cargo to the value of nine lakhs of rupees, 
or more than £100,000 sterling. The pirates had shown 
the flags of each of the three nations, English, French, 
and Dutch; and the Governor of Surat had placed guards 
round all their factories, until the amount of compensation 
should be paid. 

Mr. Bartholomew Harris, the President of the English 
factory, laboured hard to mollify the Governor. He 
pledged himself to give full satisfaction, if it could be proved 
that the pirate ship belonged to the English East India 
Company. Heurged that Abdul Gheford had previously 
brought a false charge of piracy against the English, which 
his own sailors admitted to be utterly untrue, and, indeed, 
confessed that they had been bribed by their master to 
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perjure themselves, in order to enable him to claim compen- 
sation. 

The Governor of Surat was on his part anxious to relieve 
the factories. So long as they were closed, there was a 
general stoppage of trade, and no customs duties received 
in the Surat treasury. Accordingly he wrote to the great 
Aurangzeb, and begged that the guards might be withdrawn 
from the English, who were held chiefly responsible for the 
amount of compensation. Meanwhile Abdul Gheford and 
his exasperated Turks were more violent than ever. They 
urged that the English should be confined, not only within 
the factory walls, but within their very chambers. The 
Governor, however, said that he knew Mr. Harris too 
well to suppose that he would yield under any pressure to 
a demand which was so injurious to the honour and interest 
of the East India Company. He increased the number of 
guards round the factory; but this was not so much to 
prevent the English from coming out, as to prevent the 
Turks from breaking in and taking the law into their 
own hands. 

Fortunately at this crisis, the Turks began to quarrel 
amongst themselves ; and some of them confessed to a Parsi 
merchant at Surat that the charge was false, and that the 
piracy had been really committed by Danes, who had 
cause of enmity against the Moghul. This was confirmed 
by the Danes themselves, who boasted of their exploit, and 
threatened to do the great Moghul further injury unless 
certain grievances were redressed. Aurangzeb sent orders 
for the English to be released and encouraged to resume 
their traffic; but their confinement lasted many weeks 
longer. There were intrigues at the Moghul court for the 
removal of the Governor of Surat and the appointment of 
another grandee in his room. At last, on the 3rd of 
December, after an imprisonment of nearly four months, 
the guards were withdrawn, and the English were again at 
liberty to carry on their business in the factory. 

J. Tavzoys WHEELER. 














CHILD MARRIAGE AND 
ENFORCED WIDOWHOOD IN INDIA. 


By A BRAHMIN OFFICIAL. 


Ir appears from the columns of Zhe Times of the 13th 


and the 20th Sept., 1899, that a great sensation is created 


oe 
o 
in England about child marriage and enforced widowhood 
in India. But England is not India, and the question is, 
what interest has the subject created zz India ? 

The list of names, mentioned in some former issue of 
The Times, of the Indian gentlemen who agree with Mr. 
Malabari, mainly shows persons who have received an 
English education, or who, more or less, share Western 
ideas of civilization; but they are not the representatives 
of the great Hindu Society in the vast peninsula of the 
Indian Empire, nor can it be said that every man is 
uncivilized or uncultured because he has not received 
an I:nglish education or has no idea of Western civili- 
zation. The social problem in India is even more 
difficult and delicate than the political one. Hindu Society 
in the upper castes, knows only birth, not rank, learning, 
wealth, or reputation. A justice of the High Court, a 
M.A., B.L., a big Zamindar, and a great reformer, are 
the same to it as its humblest, uneducated, poor, and 
insignificant member, when there is any social matter in 
question; and, therefore, in such matters as these, the 
opinion of the few “enlightened” and English-educated 
persons should not be considered as sufficient to con- 
vince the English public, but the opinion of all the upper- 
caste Hindus, who are not educated in English, from every 
part of India, should be taken, before any suggestion is 
made to the Government of India to amend, repeal, or 
make any laws concerning the above-mentioned questions, 
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because those few gentlemen who sided—with more or less 
reservations, be it clearly understood—with Mr. Malabari, 
are not even hundreds in as many millions. 

As regards the opinion of English ladies and gentle- 
men in England who have never seen India, it is utterly 
impossible for them to conceive what mischief they are 
doing in this matter ; they know absolutely nothing regard- 
ing the intricate and difficult nature of these problems; and 
while they are innocently and honestly thinking that they 
are helping a movement in which all the people of India 
will gladly and gratefully join, they will, on the contrary, 
produce a very different and, indeed, an opposite result. I 
will mention the reason immediately. 

Indeed, in this movement the Indian peoples, as such, 
are not represented at all; and as it touches the very basis 
of Hindu Society and religion, an outcry will be raised 
throughout the length and breadth of India when they 
learn that a law has been passed affecting not only their 
ancient institutions, but also their religion. The result will 
be, that these laws will remain dead letters, like the Act 
for the Re-marriage of Hindu Widows, of 1856 ; but those 
who are already not well affected to Government officers, 
except outwardly, will be able to create great general 
dissatisfaction with them, by spreading the belief that the 
Government wants to make us all leave our religions and 
convert us to Christianity—a belief which, if it once takes 
root in the minds of the mass of the people, will be impos- 
sible to remove. The Government had some experience 
of the results of popular misapprehensions during the 
Mutiny of 1857; and I warn Englishmen, both in England 
and India, not to think for a moment of such an unwise 
step as to meddle with the internal management of the 
social and religious affairs of different tribes, castes, and 
denominations of Hindus in all parts of India. This will 
simply produce incalculable injury to Government, without 
doing any good to the people themselves. 


I have said that Englishmen in England have no idea of 
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the harm they are doing; and I add that Anglo-Indians, 
as such, of whatever rank or position, are not authorities 
on the subject, because their knowledge of these matters is 
derived either only through the translation of the laws of 
the Mithakshara and the Dayabhaga, or through personal 
conversation with English-educated natives, both of which 
sources are necessarily defective. An Anglo-Indian officer 
of high or low rank rarely mixes with the natives; he 
generally keeps himself as much aloof as he possibly can, 
even if he does not hate everything that is zat¢zve, conse- 
quently he can have no idea of their internal life; and 
those who go to see him now and then are apt to say 
things to please him which they would not dare to express 
in their own social assemblage ; thus the officer is pleased 
and my friend remains in the good books of his own 
people. 

I may state from personal experience, that in two cases 
of this nature that took place in my own brotherhood,— 
I can name them if I like,—in which ‘the enlightened 
leaders” who advised some of their friends to re-marry 
their widowed daughters, actually hid themselves in differ- 
ent places at the time of the marriage, to avoid the con- 
sequences, or rather the censure of society. Zhey escaped, 
but their friends are still paying the penalty of their folly, 
are still outcasts and excommunicated, although in both 
instances they had removed the re-married daughters from 
their houses after their marriage. Both hold very respect- 
able positions, are wealthy, and belong to very good 
families of high-caste Brahmins. I am almost certain 
that, with the exception, perhaps, of the Rajas,—though 
even this I doubt,—when the time comes for the ‘“ re- 
formers” to face their social antagonists in any large assem- 
blage of their brotherhood, very few will venture to defy 
the opinion of the majority, especially that of men of their 
father's or grandfather's age. How can they help them- 
selves? No caste-people would marry their sons or daugh- 
ters, and no one would invite such a father to dinner, or 
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go to his house to dine. Excommunication is a_ terrible 
weapon in the hands of Hindu society, and the very fear 
of it makes anybody unhappy who has caste to lose. It is 
the Government that will be blamed if any pressure on 
social matters is encouraged by legislative enactment. 

Now I may say a few words on the merits of the 
question itself. There are two subjects for consideration : 
one is child marriage, and the other enforced widowhood. 
The solution, perhaps, of the first is not so difficult as that 
of the second, although the first also assumes a serious 
aspect when it oversteps certain limits. Mr. Malabari is, 
no doubt, a very good man, and a disinterested worker in 
the cause of native interests; but it seems to me that in the 
zeal of his advocacy he has altogether lost sight of “the 
other side of the picture.” The existing practice is solely 
attributed to historical causes, and especially to the effects 
of the Mohammedan invasion, but the ever-existing influence 
of climate, or the physical condition of the natives of India, 
is practically ignored, and the indissoluble connection of 
religion with Hindu social laws is also minimized. But 
both these factors have much todo with the system of early 
marriage. Ifthe existence of the great Hindu law-giver 
Manu is not a myth, then unquestionably did he give his 
injunctions defore the period of Mohammedan and Budd- 
histic ascendency in India, and not as stated by Zhe Times’ 
correspondent ; and what does Manu say about the marriage 
of maiden daughters? Every girl should, according to him, 
be married before she arrives at the age of puberty, or the 
father commits a sin if he keeps her unmarried. Now, by 
compelling a father to keep his daughter unmarried till she 
arrives at a certain age, say sixteen or eighteen, you affect 
parental authority, as understood in India, and give the 
daughter full liberty to marry or not to marry, or to marry 
whomever she likes, because at the above age, or after 
she has arrived at her majority, she is already by law her 
own mistress, and no one has any control over her actions. 


In order, therefore, to achieve this result, so desired by the 
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so-called reformers and their superficial, though well-mean- 
ing, supporters in this country, Government will have to 
rule against the injunctions and laws of Manu and of other 
sages on this subject. Such a proceeding would not only 
interfere with the religious beliefs and prejudices of the 
people in general, but would also undermine parental 
authority over children; it will also affect the rules of 
guardianship, tutelage, and minority prescribed by the 
Hindu law. Had the civil laws of the Hindus been 
different from their religious injunctions, it would not have 
been so difficult to introduce the change; but the two 
being inextricably mixed together, it is as difficult as it is 
dangerous, after so many ages, to separate them now by 
the force of a foreign legislation. Any innovation by the 
direct order of the Government will be very unpleasant 
to the feelings of the mass of the people. They will un- 
doubtedly consider that the Government intends to change 
their religion and nationality, and they will become a prey 
to agitators. 

While I speak of early marriage, I do not mean to defend 
the marriage of “ zzfants,” in the proper and legal sense 
of the term. I too condemn the mistake or ignorance 
of those who have married their children much below the 
ordinary age of puberty in India. ‘This abuse can be re- 
medied ; but not by compulsory legislation, because that 
will produce a contrary effect to what is intended. All 
extremes have to be avoided. According to Hindu law, 
it is not necessary that the consummation of marriage 
should take place immediately after the sacred ceremony 
of spiritual marriage is performed ; on the contrary, the con- 
summation of the natural marriage is expressly prohibited 
until the religious ceremonies of the Punar-ni-vaha are 
held, which is a great festival in celebration of the arrival 
of the wife at puberty. Only the lowest of the low defy 
that natural law. I deny the truth of the statement of the 
correspondent in the Zzmes, that this defiance is of more 
than the very rarest occurrence,—say one in a million,— 
* F F 
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and he has no right to parade it in the columns of the 
Times, and thus to mislead the English public. 

Early marriage is a very ancient institution in India, 
and has many good and wholesome effects, if the rules on 
which it is based are not neglected or abused ; for instance, 
when a “child-wife” (not a wife wnzder 11 or 12) is brought 
to her husband’s family, she is treated like a daughter of 
the family, and she acquires, as an almost invariable rule, 
a sincere affection and respect for all its members; and 
thereby less breach and separation occur in the “ joint 
family,” which is the basis of the Hindu social system, 
than under any other system. Whereas when a full-grown 
woman of mature age comes into the husband’s family, she 
only cares for her own comfort and that of her husband ; 
then very soon a breach amongst the members takes place, 
which results in the disintegration of the whole family. 
There are instances, no doubt, in ancient works, that girls 
used to select husbands, perhaps after the age of puberty ; 
but these cases, I presume, were almost exclusively con- 
fined to the daughters of kings or ruling chiefs, of whom 
suitors were naturally diffident. However this may be, 
the selection of husbands by girls does not yet suit the 
demands of English civilization, and will, therefore, not 
yet be in fashion with Indian reformers. 

Regarding the second point, z.¢., the remarriage of Hindu 
widows, the question is by far more intricate, troublesome, 
and serious, because the practice observed in the case of 
widows is invariably the same throughout India, in the 
three upper castes and among the Kayasthas; whereas, in 
respect of the early marriage of maiden girls, customs differ 
in different parts of the Empire, ze, some marry while 
they are infants, others just before they arrive at the age of 
puberty. It is a very difficult problem indeed to introduce 
a widow-marriage system amongst the upper castes of 
Hindus throughout the country, because the lower castes 
are not now restricted at all from marrying their widows. 
As I have already observed, the Hindu law of marriage is 
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not only a civil contract, but is also based on solemn prin- 
ciples of religion, and, therefore, any change that may be 
made in the system of marriage will produce an equal 
change in the religion. A Hindu widow is not only a civil 


widow, but also a religious widow, if I may use such a 
term; she is bound by religious injunctions to do certain 
things, and omit to do certain others; these acts or omissions 
confer upon her certain rights and privileges, which she en- 
joys during her life. She is not exactly the legal persona 
of her deceased husband in the sense of the Roman law, as 
stated by the Zzmes’ correspondent, but she is, no doubt, 
a very important heir of her lord, when the latter dies 
without issue; all the rights and privileges she enjoys are 
conditional, ze, she is a qualified heir, having no power 
of alienation except under certain circumstances—as long 
as she remains chaste, and does not again marry. It is her 
duty to perform the funeral and other religious ceremonies 
for the welfare of her deceased husband’s soul; she can 
adopt a son by the previous order of her husband as by 
religion the sacramental relationship of marriage is never 
dissolved, even aiter the death of the husband; whatever 
she does—good or bad—is considered to affect the soul of 
the deceased, and this is one, and the greatest, reason that 
induces a widow to lead a chaste life in the hope of rejoin- 
ing her husband in after life, as a recompense of her chastity 
and self-sacrifice. Now, to remarry such a widow means 
necessarily the cancellation of the Hindo law of succession 
and adoption, so far as the widow's rights are concerned, as 
well as of Stridhan (the special property of the females) : 
not only will these laws be cancelled, but the most 
cherished religious ideas will also be destroyed, and the 
injunctions of the ancient sages will be set at nought. 
To the orthodox and non-English-educated Hindus of dif- 
ferent castes and denominations, and also to their widows, 
who consider that a woman, if married once, cannot be 
married again, the second marriage is a sin, like that of 


prostitution. A change in the noble and sacred conception 
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of spiritual marriage, especially when made by the compul- 
sory legislation of a foreign government, is, in my opinion, 
in the present state of Hindu society, at least premature ; 
such innovations will never be liked by the people in 
general; it will upset the whole order and arrangement of 
Hindu society without producing any corresponding good. 
Besides this, every Hindu does not die leaving a young 
widow, and every woman does not become a widow amongst 
the Hindus. Then again, to consider that remarriage 
is a safeguard for morality, is to take for granted that 
married women are free from sin; but every one knows that 
when a woman wants to be bad, husband or no husband 
makes little difference. How many cases of divorce are 
daily being brought in the courts of the most civilized 
countries of the world in which the amplest liberty is given 
to women of all classes! Has “education taught them 
to use that liberty aright” ? as suggested for India by the 
correspondent of the Zzmes, who tries to remove the 
Himalaya of Hindu Society into the British Channel by 
proposals such as raising the age of the legal protection 
for females from twelve to thirteen, and by “ presuming” 
that when a husband leaves property by will to his wife, 
he means her to remarry unless the contrary is stated, 
as if it were the most natural thing for a husband to wish 
his widow to remarry, or as if remarriage were not against 
the natural feelings of delicacy of widows in all countries! 
It appears from the writings of some of the warmest 
advocates of female emancipation, that the women of India 
are treated worse than slaves; that their parents, husbands, 
sons, brothers, and relatives have no consideration or sym- 
pathy for them; and, finally, that they are now in very 
great danger, and that unless some effort is made by the 
gentlemen, and especially the ladies, of England to save 
them from their present misery and misfortune, there is 


no salvation for them. These statements are absurd and 
exaggerated. No home in this world is happier than the 
Hindu home. Nowhere are there fewer matrimonial 
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scandals; nowhere is the husband oftener “at home”; but, 
if Indian women are now less happy, what is it that has 
changed the position of the women in India, except that 
their condition is made worse by the English law in India ? 
Were there not widows before? Was there not early 
marriage previous to the British rule in India? And yet 
the brave and warlike spirit of the fighting tribes had 
never been so high as during those days; and no public 
streets, even of the big cities, contained such a number 
of degraded women as can be found now almost in every 
small city of a small district in India, though, of course, the 
evil is still infinitesimal as compared with what exists in 
Europe. If we compare the morality of Indian women of 
the present day with that of fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago, | am compelled to say that we will find it difficult to 
advocate female enfranchisement in India after the Western 
fashion. Western civilization has given full and free scope 
to women, but the blessings of this have not been unmixed 
with curses; and if we ask the honest opinion of any right- 
minded Englishman on the subject, we will then, perhaps, 
hear that even England may have something to learn from 
our family system. Now, to ask for a direct compulsory 
legislation in India to prevent early marriage and enforce 
the re-marriage of the Hindu widows, is almost the same 
as trying to suppress the freedom of Englishwomen, to 
make them Purdah-Nashin (sitters behind the veil), and 
to prevent their re-marrying by the force of direct legisla- 
tion. Such interference is infinitely worse in the Indian case, 
because religion plays a far more important part in Hindu, 
than in Christian, marriages. In only one sense is it right to 
say that the position of Indian women is worse than it was 
before, because since the enforcement of the Indian Penal 
Code, sec. 498, the husband has no legal remedy against 
the guilty wife, who is now exempted from all punishment, 
thus shocking all our sense of morality. The result of this 
section has been so harmful to the peace of society, and 
has so increased demoralization amongst the women of the 
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country, that thousands of homes have suffered from its 
effects, to which, alas! the public streets bear testimony. 
When a married woman contracts a guilty alliance, she 
leaves her husband’s roof and takes up her quarters in 
public thoroughfares of evil repute, either to save her 
paramour from the consequences of law, or to dishonour 
her husband and his relatives before the public. The pre- 
sent law does not help the husband, and so he is power- 
less to reach the guilty wife. Similarly, there is no remedy 
for a father, brother, or any relation, if the unmarried 
daughter of the family is enticed away, unless she is a 
minor, under the Indian Penal Code. According to Hindu 
law, the wife remains under their tutelage even when she 
arrives at her majority. ‘Their guardianship is not can- 
celled by her marriage. The present law is disgraceful 
and heart-rending to the members of the family, but there 
is no help for it. Such laws do not suit the people of 
India; and if they had any hand in making their own 
laws, they would never have allowed such offences, on the 
part of the women, to go unpunished. 

The advocates of social reformation, instead of asking 
Government to break their ancient laws, should ask the 
Legislature to cancel the laws that have already been made 
by the Government respecting the exemption of women 
from punishment in cases like those above mentioned, 

Besides this, the reformers ought to be very careful in 
asking an alien Government to make laws for the guidance 
of their women ; they ought to think more of the indigen- 
ous aspect of the subject. The English legislature will 
make laws in the English language which is not known to 
the masses of the natives : then these laws will be construed 


and interpreted by a thousand and one inconsistent rulings 
of the different High Courts, and finally, those rulings will be 
misunderstood by hundreds of judicial officers whose duty 
it is to administer justice amongst different classes of the 
people. Thus the result of the change will be something 
too fearful to contemplate in the great confusion and unsettle- 
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ment of all social landmarks that it will create. Besides, how 


many laws can you ask the Government to make regard- 
ing the social reform of the people 2) The Hindu woman is 
prohibited by religion from wearing shoes made of leather ; 
some do not wear even sewn clothes. Will you make laws 
to compel fathers and husbands to oblige their daughters 
and wives to wear shoes and petticoats, in the interests of 
cow-killing or of European notions of female dress ? Simi- 
larly, there are many other things that I need not mention 
here, but that might require change in the opinion of 
foreign irresponsible reformers, or of anglicized natives. 
Must we ask the Legislature to do all this for us, or shall 
we return the compliment, and ask the British Government 
of England to change whatever in England is repugnant to 
Indian ideas? I am filled with a sense of shame when I 
reflect on those unworthy sons of a country like india, the 
home of such renowned culture, learning and wisdom, ask- 
ing for foreign aid, like helpless children, to regulate the 
improvement of the condition of their own women. Eng- 
land never asked anybody to help her in such matters, and 
what is the reason why these Indian gentlemen beg the 
aid of others to interpose in their household affairs ? The 
reason is plain! all these reformers—with the exception of 
a few, perhaps—wish to introduce such reforms as may be 
personally advantageous to themselves, either to restore 
them to their own society, or to ingratiate themselves with 
Englishmen by means which would cost them nothing. 
They do not wish to sacrifice their own money, or their own 
comfort, in these important matters. A few signatures of 
more or less thorough adherents, some set speeches, half-a- 
dozen well-written petitions, they consider will be sufficient 
to secure their object ; but they have selected a very danger- 
ous instrument for their procedure. Why should these men 
not combine their own means, strength, and wit in securing 
a co-operation of their own people in different parts of the 
country, and by their powerful support, opinion and assist- 
ance, to introduce such reforms as are consistent with the 
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dictates of religion and consonant with the feelings of the 


people, and then to set the example by introducing these 
reforms first in their own families? Their pundits and 
scholars, in this respect, will be better friends to aid them 
than the people of the whole of Christendom. Besides, 
their support has a permanent value, and will produce a 
very beneficial result. I dare say, if people were only to 
try ¢hzs method, and act indefatigably in ¢4zs direction, they 
will no doubt succeed in the long run, on lines that shall 
neither revolutionize Indian society nor prove a source of 
eventual danger to stable government of any kind. 

The attention of the reformers should be directed first to 
minor changes, such as preventing the excommunication of 
those who come to England for purposes of education or 
trade, or under the orders of a superior, and who honestly, 
whilst away from India, try to keep their caste and 
religion. In spite of all the reputation which Bengal 
enjoys as the foremost place of English civilization and 
education in India, every Bengali student from the upper- 
caste Hindus has been excommunicated, it matters not 
whether he stood first in the civil service, in law or medi- 
cine; and yet no step, up to the present moment, has been 
taken to remedy ¢hzs evil. If the people have any objection 
to take him back into caste because he has eaten witha 
Christian (which I believe is a very just reason), then why 
should the wealthy men of Bengal not make some arrange- 
ment to prevent this? It caz be done under proper and 
responsible supervision. In Bombay and Madras people 
suffer from similar disadvantages ; but selfishness, indiffer- 
ence, and want of sympathy, prevent the people, who have 
the means, from effecting any real improvement in the con- 
dition of their fellow-brethren. Men will expend thou- 
sands of pounds in various ways, for the sake of pleasure, 
but will not part with a farthing for such reforms as these ; 
while those who have the wish, are unfortunately unable to 
carry it out for want of means, 

Unless English education gives us the spirit of English- 
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men, there is nothing left but platform speeches and news- 


paper writing, now the “ be-all and the end-all” of English 
education for the natives of India. 

But if the reformers are so helpless, so devoid of means, 
and so friendless in their own country, they should not be 
so eager and hasty to bring about a reformation. If they 
wish to drive the thin end of the wedge into social abuses, 
and introduce western civilization along with female free- 
dom in their own country, they had better wait some years 
longer. The seeds of the social disintegration of India are 
already sown; the introduction of English education is 
gradually and steadily showing its effects ; and the time is 
not very distant when the remnants of the ancient faith of 
Hinduism, as also of orthodox Islamism, will vanish, 
leaving the future generations quite a different nation 
—neither Hindu, nor Mohammedan, nor Christian—while 
they shall be as happy as you would be now if England 
were to leave you to-day without a needle to patch up 
your garment, without a medicine to cure your disease, 
and without clothes, of native manufacture, to cover 
your body, although you have mines of iron, forests of 
herbs and libraries of medical books, and although your 
cotton enriches the merchants of other countries—a happy 
state of affairs, indeed,—a pleasing dream of security! 
Live long, my countrymen, and indulge in the idea of 
abolishing your ancient institutions by the force of foreign 
legislation, instead of directing your minds to the maxim, 
that “ Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 

A Branmin OFFICIAL. 
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THE MAIN CAUSE OF THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE ARAB DOMINION. 


RareELy, if ever, in the history of mankind has a more 
striking example been presented of the attainment of 
glory and power by (1) a series of accidental circumstances, 
(2) the workings of the imagination, and (3) the deter- 
mined will of a single individual, than in the case of the 
foundation of the Arab Dominion and the establishment 
of the religion of Islam. 

Muhammad came not into the world with a flourish 
of trumpets. No one knew, and, indeed, he knew not 
himself at first, that he was to play so important a part 
in the world’s history ; and become, as it were, an instance 
of individual greatness, and the embodiment of national 
glory and religious enthusiasm. He remained obscure and 
unheeded until the time arrived when he, so to speak, 
commanded attention. And this he did so effectually, that 
he had the satisfaction of knowing, before his death, how 
firmly he had laid the foundation-stone of a Dominion 
which was destined to be among the greatest the world 
had ever known, and had sown the seeds of a religion 
which spread with marvellous rapidity to all the corners 
of the Old World. 

The antecedents and life of the founder of Islam are 
too well known to require any detailed repetition; but it 
is necessary here to take cursory notice of a few facts, 


which may enable the reader to arrive at a just apprecia- 
tion of the causes which led to the rise of the Arab 
Dominion and the promulgation of the Muhammadan 
faith. 

Arab writers assert that Muhammad was a direct de- 
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scendant of Ishmael. Be that as it may, his family was 
one of the most noble among the tribe of Al-Kuraish. 
Abd-ullah, his father, died a few days before his birth; 
and it should be mentioned that Muhammad was an only 
son. According to the custom prevalent among the better 
classes of the Arabs, Muhammad was entrusted, soon after 
his birth, to a nurse of the name of Thueiba, and after- 
wards to Hatima, who became greatly attached to her 
charge. The first four years of Muhammad's life were 
spent in the company of his nurse, with the tribe of Bani 
Sad, in the desert not far from Mecca. During the sixth 
year he was with his mother Aminah at Mecca. She 
then took him to Medinah, where she soon after died. 
His grandfather, Abd-ul-mutallib, then had sole charge of 
him until his death, two years later. At his death Abd- 
ullah, Muhammad’s father, left but a poor inheritance to his 
widow and infant child. Abu-talib, his uncle, who was 
entrusted with the guardianship of the orphan, was also, 
comparatively speaking, a poor man: so that, at an early 
age, Muhammad was obliged to work for his livelihood. 
It should be pointed out that Muhammad had that kind 
of affectionate nature, possessed by those favoured persons 
who have the power of deeply loving the few, and are 
beloved and esteemed by all those with whom they come 
in contact. Sir W. Muir, in his “ Life of Muhammad,” 
gives an excellent description of Muhammad’s early youth. 
He says :— 

‘Our authorities all agree in ascribing to the youth of 
Mahomet a correctness of deportment and purity of man- 
ners rare among the people of Mecca. His modesty is 
said to have been miraculously preserved. . . . En- 
dowed with a refined mind and delicate taste, reserved 
and meditative, he lived much within himself; and the 
ponderings of his heart supplied occupation for leisure 
hours spent by men of a lower stamp in rude sports and 
profligacy. The fair character and honourable bearing of 
the unobtrusive youth won the approbation of his fellow- 
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citizens; and he received the title by common consent 
of Al-Amin, ‘the Faithful.’” 

There can be no doubt that Muhammad from his early 
youth exhibited signs of unusual intelligence; but many 
boys show great promise and afterwards disappear in 
the ocean of commonalty. What then are the causes 
which first led Muhammad to believe in himself, and then 
induced others to believe in him; and what are the means 
whereby he attained such unrivalled greatness ? 

Muhammad, it should be remembered, was of an ex- 
citable temperament. He was meditative, and loved 
solitude. And it may be assumed that his occupation 
as a shepherd helped to rouse those spiritual and poeti- 
cal instincts which always exist, though they are often 
dormant, in the human breast. Thus, while tending his 
sheep or goats under the clear, blue sky of Mecca, his 
soul must have quickened with rapturous yearning to 
commune with the invisible Author of the majestic uni- 
verse. The calm and death-like silence of the desert 
doubtless spoke to the susceptible youth with a voice 
thrilling to the soul. Then the brilliant moon at night, 
attended by her court of shining stars, must have stirred 
Muhammad's heart, until his mind peopled the whole uni- 
verse with a creation which could only be the work of the 
supreme God. 

It is well known that he was subject to epileptic fits when 
a child of four years old, and it should be borne in mind 
that primitive Arab superstition regards the epileptic sub- 
ject as possessed by evil spirits. This superstitious belief 
could not have been unknown to Muhammad; and it is 
not improbable that this trifling accident may have induced 
him to attribute his own visitation to angels from heaven. 

The fact, moreover, that he was in character and dis- 
position unlike all others with whom he came in contact, 
the respect and love shown him by all, may have strength- 
ened this belief. Again, the stimulus imparted to his 
ardent spirit in witnessing the fair at Ocadh must have 
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turned his mind towards higher things. This is alluded 
to in so happy a strain by Sir W. Muir, that I cannot do 
better than quote the passage :— 

“The struggles for pre-eminence and the contests of elo- 
quence at the annual fair, must have possessed, for the 
youthful Mahomet, a more engrossing interest than the 
combat of arms. At these spectacles, while his patriotism 
was aroused, and desire after personal distinction stimulated 
by the whole atmosphere of rivalry, he had rare oppor- 
tunities of cultivating his own genius, and learning from 
the greatest masters and most perfect models, the art of 
poetry and the power of rhetoric. But another and a 
nobler lesson might be learned in the concourse of Ocadh. 
The Christianity, as well as the chivalry, of Arabia had 
representatives there; and, if we believe tradition, Ma- 
homet, while a boy, heard Coss, the bishop of Najran, 
preach a purer creed than that of Mecca, in accents which 
agitated and aroused his soul. And many at that fair, 
besides the venerable Coss, though influenced, it may be, 
by a less Catholic spirit, yet professed to believe in the 
same revelation from above, and preach the same good 
tidings. ‘There, too, were Jews, serious and earnest men, 
surpassing the Christians in number, and equally with them 
appealing to an inspired Book. The scene thus annually 
witnessed by Mahomet as he advanced into mature years, 
had (we cannot doubt) a deep influence upon him. May 
there not have been here too the germ of his great 
catholic design, of that Faith around which the tribes of all 
Arabia were to rally ?” 

All this confirms the belief that accidental circumstances, 
trifling in themselves, gradually led Muhammad, view- 
ing the lamentable state of religion of that time, to believe 
that he was chosen to fulfil a divine mission, the character 
of which was still undefined in his mind. But another 
trifling incident occurred to turn the current of Muham- 
mad’s thoughts. This was his meeting with the Nestorian 
monk, Bahira, at Busra, while on a trading journey with 
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his guardian and uncle, Abu-t-alib. He was then nine 
years of age, according to the Arab historian, Abn-Athir. 
It is related by this writer, as well as by other Arab 
authors, that the monk, after gazing on young Muhammad 
intently, and inquiring as to certain signs on his body, in- 
formed his uncle that the youth was destined for a high 
place of glory; and, indeed, the monk is reported to have 
expressed the belief that Muhammad was the divine 
apostle of God. Thirteen years later, while travelling on 
another mercantile expedition for Khadijah, the rich widow 
whom he afterwards married, he met, at the same place, 
another monk, who openly delared him to be a prophet. 
These incidents are elaborately dilated upon by his Arab 
biographers ; but though there is evidently a good deal of 
exaggeration in the anecdotes, it cannot be doubted that 
Muhammad did meet with Christian monks during his 
early life, and was greatly influenced by them. Is it not 
natural to suppose that the monk may have been struck 
by young Muhammad's intelligent face, and have ex- 
pressed his belief that the lad was destined for high places 
of honour? This, coming from a man respected for his 
learning, would have been sufficient for Muhammad's 
friends to magnify: especially, after he had proclaimed his 
mission. In any case, all records tend to show that 
Muhammad was deeply affected by this incident.  Al- 
though he remained in doubt and hesitation until the age 
of forty, it must be accepted that soon after his marriage 
to Khadijah, at the age of twenty-five, he knew that he 
was to play an important part on the world’s stage. 

This will suffice to show the effect produced by the acci- 
dent of circumstance. 

The next point for consideration is, how the workings of 
the imagination prepared the way for the great revolution 
which was to follow. 

It must always be borne in mind, that among all primi- 


tive people, especially in the East, the imagination plays an 
important part in their lives; and naturally, more credence 
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is given by them to trifles than would be the case among 
civilized nations. Hence, no sooner did Muhammad fancy 
that he was a prodigy, than he began slowly to form in his 
mind the materials of the structure of his future greatness. 
Credulity in things material, superstition regarding in- 
visible causes of natural phenomena, were the characteristics 
of the nomad tribes of Arabia. Although inherently in- 
telligent, and possessed of great perceptive faculties, they 
were, nevertheless, susceptible and sensitive, easily in- 
fluenced for good or evil by a commanding spirit. Every- 
thing points to the fact that Muhammad was endowed with 
a remarkable capacity of understanding his fellow-creatures, 
and, like some of the great masters of ancient times, was 
born with the power of rapidly arriving at the natural 
consequence of a given cause, and rightly deducing the 
effects of a certain action. The gradual dawn of his belief, 
which was the outcome of accident, that he was to be the 
instrument of a great cause and a factor in bringing about 
a revolution in the world, impelled him to study with in- 
creased interest all objects that came under his notice. 
This greatly helped to develop and perfect the natural 
talents which he possessed. His relatives and friends 
aided in maturing his belief in himself. They began to be 
awed by his “ uniqueness” and superiority. The ball was 
set rolling. 

With a mind such as Muhammad possessed, it is im- 
possible to conceive that he could have had any sympathy 
with the pagan religion of the people of Mecca. He looked 
around and reflected. The religion of the Jews seemed to 
him imperfect or wanting in finality; and he undoubtedly 
was more inclined to Christianity; but the abuses of that 
religion in his time had reached an excess which was 
abhorrent to his sense of the Divine. It is impossible to 
say what would have been the case had he been able to 
view Christianity in its higher and purer form. Was he 
to bring about a reform of religion, or found a new one ? 
Here was his first great perplexity. 
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Muhammad, however, was no dreamer. He knew right 
well that if he hoped to succeed as a religious reformer, he 
must not be precipitate. It was not until he was forty-one 
years of age that he openly proclaimed himself a prophet, 
and the apostle of God. He waited until he was sure of 
his ground. There were many obstacles to overcome, 
many labours to be accomplished, before he could attain 
his aim. He steadily worked until he knew that he 
possessed sufficient power to convince those around him 
that he was what he afterwards proved himself to be. 

To arrive at a proper understanding as to the means 
which caused the marvellous and rapid rise of the Arab 
Power and Islam, it is essential to form a thoroughly im- 
partial view of the character which was the mortar for the 
foundation-stones of the great structure of the Arab 
Dominion. It was the life and character of the man, more 
than anything else, which stimulated his immediate follow- 
ers, infused into their veins the fire of conviction, nerved 
their spirits and enabled them to attain such unrivalled 
glory. It was this which bound them together by an un- 
breakable bond of unity. 

Muhammad was an enthusiast. There can be no doubt, 
moreover, that he honestly believed himself to be inspired. 
It is alleged that he played upon the credulity and ignorance 
of his followers. But what great leader is there—be he 
a soldier, a politician, or a philosopher—who has not used 
the powers he possessed : either deliberately to serve an 
end, or unintentionally ? Muhammad, undoubtedly, apart 
from a natural ambition of becoming a ruler of men, knew 
that with such a warlike race as the Arabs, it was neces- 
sary for him to offer them more material advantages than 
the revelation of a future life in eternal bliss. Believing, 
rightly or wrongly, that the human mind is incapable of 
fully appreciating the invisible and Divine, he at once set 
to work to invest future existence with an aspect which is 
both substantial and pleasing. He did not ask his followers 
to believe in the unfathomable, but he painted Paradise in 
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the most glowing colours that the imagination of man could 
conceive. 

The die was now cast. He had determined to carry out 
his aim, and to succeed. Here, however, is an illustration 
of the power of human will. 

He was persecuted at Mecca, but his persecution only 
added to his after-triumph. The early opposition which 
he encountered served as a provocation to unsheathe the 
sword; but, at first, it was only in self-defence. The 
success which attended his early efforts imparted to the 
Arabs the belief that the hand of God smote the enemies 
of the new religion. Inspired with this belief, his followers 
readily formed themselves into an aggressive army; and, 
with the fire of enthusiasm, carried all before them. 
Among the inducements which Muhammad offered to his 
followers, was their participation in the spoils of war. 
This fact in itself was sufficient to draw large numbers to 
his banner. 

In Muhammad the Arabs found a leader as well as a 
divine messenger. It was the combination of the materia: 
with the spiritual which constituted Muhammad’s power. 
As a founder of a religion only, he could never have gained 
so many stanch adherents; nor could he, as the founder 
of a dominion only, have attained his eventual success. 
Muhammad himself and Muhammadanism were the sole 
authors of the rise of the Arab Dominion. 

Why should Islam have helped so materially in the 
foundation of the Arab Empire? Undoubtedly, because it 
is essentially a social as well as a religious institution ; and 
its doctrines, as dictated by Muhammad, had the power of 
rousing human ambition. The Arab’s character was par- 
ticularly suited to receive the doctrines of Islam, because 
they appealed to his understanding and feelings, rather 
than to his faith in the invisible and impossible. The 
Kuran, moreover, supplied the Arabs with a code of law. 
It was a universal guide to them, spiritually, morally, and 
socially. It has become their standard work of prose, their 
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grammar and dictionary, so to speak, and the authority 
to which they refer, for all matters. Islam, moreover, is 
a socialistic religion. In his book on Muhammad and 
Muhammadanism, Mr. Bosworth Smith writes :— 

“Muhammadanism, in fact, preaches equality almost 
as explicitly as does Christianity. ‘No more pride in 
ancestry,’ said Mohammed to the assembled Musalmans, 
the haughty Kuraish themselves among them; ‘ye 
Musalmans are all brothers, all equal’; and it must be 
admitted that Mohammedans have, from whatever causes, 
acted up to their creed in this respect more fully than have 
Christians. In India, for instance, Mohammedans make 
converts by hundreds from among the Hindus, while 
Christians with difficulty make ten, and this partly, at least, 
because they receive their converts on terms of entire so- 
cial equality; while Europeans, in spite of all the efforts 
of missionaries to the contrary, seem either unwilling or 
unable to treat their converts as other than inferiors. The 
Hindu who becomes a Christian loses, therefore, his own 
cherished caste, without being admitted into that of his 
rulers. The Hindu who turns Mohammedan loses his 
narrow caste; but he becomes a member of the wide 
brotherhood of Islam.” 

Another matter which assisted the establishment of 
Islam, and the Empire, was the remarkable diction of the 
Kuran. Muhammad, with remarkable eloquence, appealed 
to the Arabs in Arabic, the language of their race, which 
fact has the power of stimulating enthusiasm. Mark the 
influence which poets and orators, at all times and places, 
have exercised upon the literature, language, character, 
tendencies, superstition and beliefs of nations. How often 
has an eloquent appeal to the emotions led men to sacrifice 
their lives in a cause! Religious enthusiasm has claimed 
many thousand victims and martyrs. Patriotism was, and 
often is, the cause by which men unite, gather strength, 
fight, and conquer. Duty and honour, which are 
inherent in human nature, have often reconciled men to 
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y | death. “The attachment,” says Gibbon, “of the Roman 
s | troops to their standards, was inspired by the united 
1 | influence of religion and honour.” Muhammad appealed 
_ to the religious enthusiasm, to the patriotism, to the 
t sense of honour and duty of the Arabs. He also appealed 
1 to their ambition, to their avarice, and to their self-love. 
, The Arabs, moreover, were astounded at the beauty of 
e the language Muhammad employed in the Kuran. No 
wonder they believed it to be directly inspired. In Surah 
" li, it is written: “If ye be in doubt as to the revelation 
e which we have made known to our servant, produce a 
work like unto it.” 
le There were certainly imperfections in Muhammad’s 
i character. He was weak, which is only to say he was 
)- human. He took advantage of every chance and oppor- 
ts tunity to further his aims, which is only to say he was 
or sagacious; he enjoyed the benefits and pleasures of life, 
1e which is only to say he was a man; he did not pretend 
m to be more. He was abstemious, simple in his living and 
is dress, and he did not pretend to perform miracles. We 
is find in Surah xiii.: “The unbelievers say, Unless a sign 
le be sent down with him from his Lord, we will not 
believe. Thou art, however, only a preacher, O Mu- 
of hammad!” The miracles attributed to him were only the 
he phantoms of the imagination of his after-followers. The 
ed only miracle that Muhammad performed, was the produc- 
ch tion of the Kuran. 
he ‘It is acommon belief that the Kuran is responsible for 
eS, the existence of slavery. This is most emphatically untrue. 
er, The whole spirit of the book condemns it. Slavery existed 
en among the early Arabs in the same way that it existed in 
ice Europe and America, even to a comparatively recent date, 
ed in spite of civilization. But I must reserve to another occa- 
nd sion the treatment of this subject, and that of polygamy. 
th, It has been alleged that Muhammad was sensual and 
are licentious. There is absolutely no warrant for making 
such an assertion, bearing in mind the moral state of the 
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Arabs at his time. Judgment and inference proceed by 
comparison. Muhammad, indeed, did a great deal to raise 
the position of women. He laid down strict laws for 
divorce. In his farewell visit to Mount Arafat he ad- 
dressed the pilgrims assembled, saying :— 

“O, ye people, ye have rights over your wives, and they 
have rights over you. Treat your wives with kindness : 
verily ye have taken them on the security of God, and have 
made them lawful unto you by His words.” 

It can be safely asserted that no man of mark since the 
foundation of Islam, had a greater respect for women and 
a keener appreciation of the beneficial influence of their 
gentle nature than Muhammad. Witness his grateful re- 
membrance of his nurse Halima, the reverent love whi ch 
he bore for his mother ; so that even at the age of forty he 
went to her tomb, and wept and prayed for her. In whom 
did he seek comfort and consolation, when doubting, 
hesitating, ill at ease, overwhelmed with the crisis of his 
life, not knowing how to proceed? To whom did he go 
for relief and advice ? Whither did he tend his faltering 
steps but to the haven of his wife’s affection? It was to 
Khadijah, his wife, that he went in his moments of mental 
agony, after the vision in which it was alleged that he 
beheld Gabriel. A proof, however, of his doubt therein, 
was in his seeking his wife’s counsel. Behold, the Muslim 
prophet, the founder of the great Arab Empire, like the 
lowliest peasant of the present day in England, seeks 
comfort and advice from his best friend—his wife! Not 
only so, but he is actually influenced by what she says, 
and, in consequence, carries on his mission. This is also 
an incident, trifling it may be considered by some, but 
really all-important, for it helped, if it did not wholly cause, 
the existence of Islam and the rise of the Arab Dominion. 
It should also be stated that the first to embrace Islam 
was a woman, and that woman Muhammad's first wife. 
Witness again his death in the arms of his wife ‘Aisha, 
seeking from her unto the last relief from the agonies 
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of death. Again, his addressing with his dying breath his 


daughter, playfully encouraging her to bear her loss, and 
saying that she would ere long join him in Paradise. 

Could not one infer from a careful and impartial study of 
Muhammad's character the effect it would have upon a 
sensitive, intelligent, and warlike race ? 

Is it therefore surprising that the early Arabs, infused with 
the spirit of a religion which they understood, influenced 
by their admiration and respect of a man they loved, and 
stimulated with the ambition to attain martial glory, became 
thus animated by a three-fold power? Like a mighty whirl- 
wind, they swept all before them, and well-nigh conquered 
the world. And with the Arab conquest spread the Arab 
religion and the Arabtongue. Arabic permeated most of 
the languages and dialects of Asia and Africa, and ina 
manner forced its way into some of those of Europe. 
Learning, science, art, and philosophy flourished at their 
time. The Arabs were the first to give new life to learn- 
ing. They were the first to introduce the great Greek 
writers to the notice of the world. They kindled the lamp 
of learning which illumined the dark pages of history, and 
it may safely be assumed that were it not for the Arabs, 
Europe, the present centre of civilization and progress, would 
never have been irradiated by the bright light of knowledge. 

Such were the Arabs and their rise. 

So long as they maintained the true spirit of their 
religion, so long as they maintained that spirit of equality 
which enabled the lowliest to rise to the highest posts, so 
long as they curbed the reins of self-indulgence and luxury, 
they were able to maintain their power and glory. 

But a change was to come. Having, under Divine 
Providence, dispersed the sable cloud of ignorance and 
given to the world the golden key of knowledge: 
having shown the height to which human power and 
energy can reach, and having indicated the road which 
leads to the advancement and amelioration of the human 
race—they abandoned their principles. 
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Then came their fall. 

The canker-worm of ruin first began to gnaw at the 
foundation of the Arab Dominion with the fall of the 
Omeiyad dynasty, which took place in the year 750. Even 
then, however, the light of Arab glory was far from being 
extinguished. The court of Baghdad, under the Abbaside 
Khalifahs (especially during the life of the Barmecides), 
and the court of Cordova under the Omeiyad Khalifahs— 
surviving through the flight of Abdur-rahman, the first 
Muslim Khalif in Europe,—were unequalled in splendour. 

The seeds of rivalry and dissension, however, were 
sown: such dissension as was no longer limited to a few 
tribes and to a few bold adventurers—which ever follow 
in the track of a great enterprise—but dissension and 
rebellion of great and powerful leaders, supported by 
large armies. Thus gradually and surely the Arabs began 
to lose their strength; until, eventually, the last of the 
Arab Khalifs, Al-Mutawakkil, in Egypt, surrendered his 
title of “ Khalifa of the Faithful” to the Turkish Sultan, 
Selim I. 

What are the main causes of their fall ? 

These are many ; but they may probably be summed up 
under the following headings, which are, really, only an 
amplification of the first :— 

I, Growing apathy to religious principles. 
II. Abuses of the precepts of the Kuran. 

III. Self-indulgence and sensual excesses. 

IV. Love of gold and luxury. 

V. Too great a confidence in their strength. 

VI. Intoxication of success. 

These causes engendered unhealthy competition, rivalry, 
jealousy, hatred, dissension, and strife. And of this their 
enemies took advantage, just as they, for the same reasons 
and in the same manner, had formerly taken advantage 
of their enemies. 


The bond of unity which gave them strength was 
weakened. 
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They severed religion from the temporal power, and they 
were doomed. 

Religion is the back-bone of rule and government, 
especially of an Islamic State. If that be weakened, the 
whole fabric must. in the end fall to the ground and 
crumble away. 

How has the fall of the Arab Dominion affected Islam ? 

There can be no doubt that Muhammadanism ever since 
the fall of the Arabs has remained stationary: that is to 
say, it has stopped in its career of conversion, except in 
Africa; but it has lost none of its pristine vigour. The 
same cry of Allahu Akbar, which sounded above the 
tumult of war at the time of the earliest Arab conquest, 
can now be heard from the mosques of every Muhammadan 
town in the world. The freemasonry of a common faith 
still exists among all Muhammadans, in spite of differences 
of race and opinion. 

If Muhammadans would only adhere more strictly to the 
dictates of their book of faith, if they would but endeavour 
to check abuses, Islam might still be a power for good, and 
would be far nearer to the true spirit of Christianity than 
any other religion. They would become far stronger and 
could more easily climb the ladder of progress, if they 
would but throw off the yoke of acquired custom, and 
recognise in themselves the vestiges of the glory, which the 
founders and supporters of their religion attained—a glory 
which has passed away, but which, as yet, has never been 


surpassed, 


H. Antuony SALMONE. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


THE return of the Ameer Abdurrahman to Cabul, which 
was imminent in June, has now become an accomplished 
fact, and all anxiety on the subject of his continued absence 
in Turkestan affecting the tranquillity of the most impor- 
tant districts in his kingdom may be safely dismissed. The 
result, which is gratifying to the Indian Government as well 
as to the Ameer, reflects the highest credit on the admin- 
istrative capacity of the Ameer’s son, Habibullah. It also 
shows the strength and stability of the edifice which Ab- 
durrahman has built up by his vigour among the unruly 
tribes of Afghanistan ; and it warrants the belief that, with 
the support of the British Government, the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan may long continue to exist as one of the 
political divisions of Asia. 

Since his return to Cabul the Ameer has been busily 
engaged in examining the expenditure during his absence, 
and in thoroughly overhauling the acts of the adminis- 
tration. So far as can be judged, he has discovered nothing 
with which he is seriously dissatisfied; and the satisfaction 
which he cannot but feel at this result will add much to his 
good opinion of his eldest son, and to the claims of that 
son to be regarded as his heir. The Ameer has also shown 
increased interest in the rifle and cannon foundry which 
Mr. Pyne has established at Cabul, and which is now 
capable of turning out a considerable number of guns and 
a large quantity of ammunition in a month. He is also 
credited with various warlike intentions, some in the di- 
rection of the Khyber, others up the Kunar Valley, and 
even an invasion of Kafiristan is stated to be within his 
contemplation. The latest information tends to show that 
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these statements are at the best much exaggerated, and 
that the Ameer is employed thinking of much more profit- 
able matter than the prosecution of costly and dangerous 
enterprises in the remote corners of his territory. 

The subjects which claim at present most of the Ameer’s 
attention relate to the augmentation of his revenue by the 
increase either of trade or of the annual subsidy paid him 
by the Indian Government. Those questions are intim- 
ately connected with each other; and it seems clear that 
the Ameer will not obtain any increase to his subvention 
unless he accords facilities for trade between Afghanistan 
and India. There is more reason to suppose that he will 
do this than might be expected from the general 
tendency of his commercial policy during the ten years 
that his reign has now lasted. He has had some practical 
experience of what trade has done for Russian Central 
Asia; and he cannot help seeing that, whether he does 
it with a good grace or not, he will be unable to keep out 
permanently the traders of British India. The con- 
struction of the railway to Chaman must be followed 
at no distant date by its extension to Candahar. There 
is hardly any reason to suppose that the line west of 
Jamrud can be long deferred before it enters Afghan 
territory and reaches Jellalabad. In fact, the Ameer has 
already given some indication that he is not as hostile to 
railways as was supposed, by punishing a Momund chief 
who had adopted a hostile attitude towards the railway 
we are constructing in the Khyber. If Abdurrahman 
discountenances opposition to a railway which is being laid 
down in the direction of his capital, it stands to reason that 
he will not be very inflexible in opposing a railway to 
Candahar, especially when he realizes that his opposition 
will only result in the adoption of an alternative route 
through Beloochistan to Persia, by which neither he nor 
his subjects will benefit. After all, the Afghan ruler, not- 
withstanding his suspicion and self-reliance, keeps his eye 


open to the main chance. He believes with perfect faith 
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in the importance of possessing the sinews of war; and 
for him a growing revenue signifies increased security. 
If he appraises his services at a high figure, we cannot 
deny that he has rendered services. He has conformed 
to all his engagements, and he has more than realized 
the most favourable expectations we could have formed as 
to the advantage to our Central Asian policy that might 
accrue from the establishment of his authority over 
Afghanistan. 

While the position in Afghanistan retains its present 
aspect there is not much ground for anxiety as to the 
great Central Asian question. Russia is most unlikely 
to provoke a collision with the Ameer so long as he 
preserves his present discreet and vigilant attitude. 
The consolidation of Abdurrahman’s authority deprives 
her of one of her favourite excuses for interfering with 
the affairs of her neighbours, both in Asia and in Europe 
—the dissatisfaction or the ill-treatment of the subject 
population. As the Afghans have rarely been tranquil, 
and as their country has always been regarded as the 
home of internecine strife and confusion, the new order 
of things established by Abdurrahman introduces an en- 
tirely novel situation, and one which is as agreeable to 
us as it is the reverse to Russia. Of course, it may be 
said that there is no certainty of a united Afghanistan 
surviving the Ameer; and this is true to a certain extent, 
but every day is making it more probable that the Ameer 
possesses a suitable successor in his eldest son. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the health of the Ameer 
is better to-day than it was two years ago, and that 
there may remain for him long years of power and 
opportunity to benefit his country and people by the pre- 
servation of internal peace. Without committing ourselves 


to too sanguine a view of the situation, or ignoring the 
possibility of disturbances on the Afghan-Turcoman fron- 
tier, it cannot be denied that the continued tranquillity of 
Afghanistan, and the absence of any rival to the Ameer 
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possessing any hold on any of the Afghan factions pro- 
vide us with valid reasons for regarding the future de- 
velopment of the Central Asian question with equanimity 
and confidence, 

Although we are without further news of the Russian 
expedition to Tibet under the command of General Pevtsoff, 
the following telegram, sent by Reuter’s agency, gives some 
interesting particulars of another Russian exploring party 
in High Asia :—“ A letter has been received at Tashkent 
from Captain Grombtshevski, the Central Asian explorer, 
dated Kaljan, July 20, stating that, although he ascended 
the highlands of Tibet on May 21, frost and want of water 
compelled him to descend to the Kashgar Valley without 
having explored the region. 

“At the end of the summer the captain proposed 
exploring the territory on the river Tiznaf and the low- 
lands of the Yarkand Daria, and in the autumn the 
Kashgar mountain range from the Yarkand up to the 
Great Kara Kul Lake. After reporting that the Com- 
mander of Kandshut has become a vassal of the Indian 
Government in consideration of an annual subsidy, the 
letter asserts that the English have restored the fort of 
Shah-i-Dulla Chodja, which they have occupied with 
Cashmere troops, and that they have thus taken possession 
of the territory of the Rashkem Daria, which is in every 
way suitable for cultivation. At the end of April, proceeds 
the writer, the Beg of Kandshut expelled the Chinese from 
the Pamir plateau. The British Consultate at Gilgit had 
been restored, and the boundaries of British dominion in 
the Pamir region were now only distant a three days’ march 
from the Russian territory on the Kara Kul Lake.” 

Several important events have occurred in China during 
the last quarter. Of these, the most important is the 
Imperial proclamation recognising and legalizing the 
growth of opium within the Middle Kingdom. This act 
is significant for many reasons, but chiefly as showing that 
the Pekin Government is resolved to raise as large a 
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revenue as it can, independently of the precarious customs, 
which depend not merely on China’s ability to keep her 
place in the competition among the trading nations of the 
world, but also on her continued inclination to make her 
Imperial policy subservient to, or at least harmonious with 
international comity. Some facts may be recorded in 
connexion with this measure. In the first place, the poppy 
has been cultivated from time immemorial in the province 
of Yunnan. It has also been grown for many years in 
Szchuen, Manchuria, and other provinces. Of late its pro- 
duction has increased enormously, until it now threatens 
to oust Indian opium from the market. The governors of 
the provinces where it has been surreptitiously grown have 
derived their most profitable revenue and perquisites from 
this source. The practical point is, that the Chinese execu- 
tive now recognises officially all these circumstances, and 
from its full knowledge of the facts, voluntarily places itself 
out of court with regard to any sentimental grievance it 
might advance against England on the ground of our having 
forced opium upon it in the past. Another fact is, that, 
whatever may happen, the Chinese Government is bound 
to keep its hold on the revenue derived from the most 
profitable crop in China, and the new regulation enables it 
to do so with the least amount of trouble and the largest of 
profit, These are already indications that Chinese opium 
is driving Indian out of the market; and although many 
authorities lay the flattering unction to their soul that 
Bengal or Malwa opium is essential to the palate of the 
Chinese epicure, the Chinese Government looks at the matter 
in a more practical light, and prefers to take steps to ensure 
the receipt of its full share in the benefit of the cultivation. 
Whichever way the national consumption takes, the Im- 
perial Government is now certain to derive its full share in 
the benefit to be derived from the growth of opium, whether 
it reaches it in the form of excise or of customs. 

The question of the Chinese navy has been brought 
prominently before the public by the resignation of Captain 
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Lang, whose services were lent by the British Government. 
There can be no doubt, that this step is a grievous mistakc 
on the part of the Chinese, who are yet in the infancy stage 
of nautical knowledge. Of course, if China does not 
require a navy, this is immaterial, but as she has expended 
several millions in producing ironclads, and in founding 
naval stations like Port Arthur, it can scarcely be considered 
that she holds any such opinion. We are, therefore, com- 
pelled to express the conviction that China, by forcing 
Captain Lang to resign, has taken a step backwards, and 
one which she can ill afford to do in comparison with the 
progress made by both Russia and Japan in naval strength 
in the Pacific. Nor can we consider that China’s antipathy 
to the construction of railways, which are absolutely essen- 
tial in Manchuria, is of happy augury for China’s progress 
in the future. It even justifies the question in response to 
the late Marquis Tseng’s statement on “ China, the Sleep 
and the Awakening,” “Is China awake after all?” 

D. B. 


The scant apology of Maharajah Dhulip Singh for overt 
and persistent high-treason, has been graciously accepted 
by Her Majesty, on the wise counsel of Lord Cross. The 
effect will be excellent among the Sikhs, in still further dis- 
crediting a pretender, whose marriage with an English- 
woman had already thrown doubts on his “undying 
hatred” to England. Princess Ada, his wife, and Prince 
Victor, the ex-cadet, have to be congratulated on a result 
which is not unconnected with a stroke of apoplexy that 
still paralyses the Maharajah’s right side. Curiously 
enough, it was not among the Sikhs, but among the 
anglicized natives of the Punjab, that the Maharajah 
Dhulip Singh had most of his following. At first, no 
doubt, the Sikh peasants thought that Dhulip Singh would 
reduce their taxation; but they soon learnt through their 
priests and the Sikh societies so loyal to our Government, 
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the Singh Sabhas, how worthless and hopeless were his 
pretensions. Still he was a card in Russia’s hand, and 
might have been played with great effect in the event of 
an early complication on our northern frontier. We trust 
that care will be taken to let the masses in the Punjab 
know that Dhulip Singh has repented, and that forgive- 
ness will be extended to those whom he has misled. To 
those who complain of the slowness of official routine, it 
will be surprising to find that the Maharajah apologized 
at Parison the 27th of July, was forgiven, after due con- 
sideration by the India Office, on the 1st of August, and 
sent his thanks through his son on the 3rd of August. 
Pressure has been put on the Government of India by a 
very influential and well-meaning, but, we fear, mischievous 
agitation in this country, to legislate on the dark subject of 
child-marriage and widow re-marriage among the Hindoos, 
It is to be feared, to judge by a telegram in the Z7mes of 
the 23rd September, that Government will take up the age 
question in connection with matters that had better be left 
to the initiative of the leaders of the innumerable castes 
concerned, not one of which resembles the other in all social 
points, and for none of which a foreign legislation can lay 
down hard and fast rules. D. 




















REVIEWS. 
An Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina.* 


“Bosnia and Herzegovina, in spite of their proximity to 
Italy and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, have grown 
to be almost less known than the remotest districts under 
Mohammedan rule.” “Islam, with its peculiar spirit and 
peculiar customs, has here, so to speak, been preserved in 
greater and more unbroken purity even than in the very 
centre and focus of the Mohammedan world. On the other 
hand, however, whilst effectually closing the country against 
all Western influence, it has, at the same time, preserved to 
it the manners and customs of the Middle Ages, with their 
society and social conditions in full activity; so that there 
is to be seen, on the one hand, a pure, unshaken Moham- 
medanism, and on the other, the life of the European 
Middle Ages, brought down to the present day, and perme- 
ating one another.” 

Austria, itself the most Oriental Government in Europe, 
seems singularly suited to preserve all that is good in the 
traditions of the various races under its rule, both in Bosnia 
and elsewhere. The autonomy of the Mohammedans in 
Bosnia is scrupulously observed so far as municipal or 
religious self-government is concerned. Indeed, Austria 
builds mosques for her Mohammedan subjects, thus emu- 
lating Russia in Central Asia, and being an example to us 
in India, where we only encourage those who are alike 


* “ An Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina, with an Account 
of the History, Antiquities, Agrarian Conditions, Religion, Ethnology, 
Folk-Lore, and Social Life of the People.” By T. De AsnorH, Member 
of the Hungarian Parliament. Authorized English Edition. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. 1890. 
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irreverent to their own creeds and to our administration. 
The easy-going Austrians will suit a country like Bosnia, 
in which Christians and Mohammedans belonging to the 
same race live in amity with one another, whereas else- 
where ethnical differences accentuate religious animosities. 
The volume before us is a marvel of the author's industry 
and conscientiousness, and of the printer's art. It reflects 
the greatest credit on its publishers, who have brought out 
a work that must remain ¢4e book of reference on the sub- 
ject. It is profusely illustrated with drawings, has an ex- 
cellent map of Bosnia and Herzegovina, with historical 


data; and on every subject, whether “history,” “geo- 
graphy and ethnography,” “ institutions, legal customs, 
coins, etc.,” “literature, folklore, and philology,” sums up 


everything which has been written on the subject. It is 
preceded by a detailed list of contents according to 
chapters, and concludes with a complete index of names. 
Some melodies are given in notes, and national customs 
are described with the simplicity and the xatveté of an 
observer on the spot. To us, as stated in the author’s 
Preface, “in England, the greatest power in the Moham- 
medan world, the past history and present development 
of these provinces may without doubt count upon an 
intelligent interest.” 

We therefore quote, with special satisfaction, the follow- 
ing passages regarding Mohammedan women, which may 
tend to remove some of the ignorance and prejudice of the 
British Philistine on the subject : 

“The Bosnian woman’s dress displays her charms more 
openly than that of the European. In a few days the 
young man sends a ring, upon which his name is engraved. 
The wedding festivities, with music and ceaseless revels, 
last for eight days. At their close the bride is led in 
solemn procession, with music and gun-shots, to the bride- 
groom’s house. The bride, clothed in fine linen, once 


more casts herself on the floor in the circle of her friends 
and female relations, to pray, with her forehead touching 
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the ground. All gradually withdraw; and when the young 
wife, still in prayer, is left alone, her husband enters. The 
Bosnian woman, of all denominations and classes, is, as a 


rule, virtuous, and illicit adventures are rare. Especially 
as regards the Mohammedan woman, an European lady, 
who has had frequent opportunities of intercourse with her, 
has published opinions in a Serajevo newspaper very dif- 
ferent from those generally current in the West. 

In her, this lady by no means beholds the downtrodden, 
mindless, and unprincipled slave of the harem, that the 
Mohammedan woman is in Europe estimated to be. 
Healthily nurtured in unrestrained naturalness, she gene- 
rally follows only the chosen of her heart, and becomes a 
faithful wife and gocd mother, 

Our authority could not sufficiently praise the exem- 
plary life which she met with everywhere. Faithlessness 
is almost unheard of; and when it does occur, it stirs up 
the general moral consciousness to such a degree, that 
the guilty person is for ever expelled from the family 
circle and from respectable society ; and the indulgence so 
often vouchsafed to such circumstances in European society 
would be absolutely unexampled here. The faithful wife, 
the exemplary mother, is at the same time the most 
conscientious, the most economical, and the most unpre- 
tending of housewives ; and for that for which a foreigner 
may set little store by her, her husband prizes her all the 
more. She knows of nothing but her house and her family 
praise at which, doubtless, many an European husband 
heaves a sigh, whilst he thinks of his brilliant wife, who, 
with her civilized pretensions, destroys his property and 
his peace. Side by side with the “brilliant” ladies of 
European society walks the demz-monde, the prostitute, the 
female proletariate, the throng of old maids. All these are 
almost unknown in the East, especially where the Euro- 
pean invasion has not yet penetrated. It is true that the 
Bosnian woman does not enjoy the school education that 
ours receives; but from the arms of its mother a strong and 
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healthy human being proceeds, by the side of whose natural 
understanding our over-educated intellects often enough 
cut but a poor figure; and the needlework of our school- 
girls, in taste as well as in artistic execution, lags far behind 
the embroidery of the Mohammedan women, even though 
one throws in the ‘‘Cloches du Monastére” and “ The 
Maiden’s Prayer.” 

It will require great care if the intellectual level of the 
Bosnian woman is to be raised without the sacrifice of her 
priceless virtues. The honour in which the women are 
held, and that for which they are prized, is shown in the 
women’s names: Shefika, the merciful; Aina, sparkling 
eyes; Shemsa, the sun; Vasfia, she who beareth witness ; 
Habiba, the lovable; Fatma, the good; Ashida, the 
quick-witted ; Zlatka, the golden; Dervisha, the holy 
liver; Nuria, the God-enlightened; Sherifa, the noble ; 
Hasna, the beautiful ; Meira, Mary.” 

In conclusion, we may add that, as regards every de- 
nomination of Christians,—quaintly called Christ in one 
place,—the author is similarly candid and observant; whilst 
in all matters, whether of judicial or other administration, 
he seeks to lay the foundation of true culture on the 
development or preservation of indigenous civilization in 
harmony with what may really be suitable to it in so-called 
modern progress. 

This handsome volume, of nearly 500 royal octavo pages, 
is published at a price that puts it within the reach of most 
readers. G. W. Lh. 


Nepal and India. 


Mr. Wititam Dicsy, C.I.E., has published a book 
of about 150 octavo pages, entitled “A Friend in Need, 
1857 — Friendship Forgotten, 1887” (Indian Political 
Agency, Craven Street, Charing Cross, London). It is 
well got up, has a good map of India, and contains a num- 
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ber of portraits of Nepaulese grandees. Mr. Digby traces 
the history of Nepal and of our treaties with its rulers, and 
describes the bravery of their soldiers during the Mutiny, 
and especially the great services which they rendered to us 
in the relief of Lucknow. Lord Canning declared that the 
friendly Government of Maharajah Jung Bahadur, and “the 
success and exertions of his troops, would be held in grate- 
ful recollection not less in England than in India.” This 
was in 1858; but in the present day all this. is said to be 
forgotten. Sir Jung’s brother succeeded as ruler, but was 
assassinated at the instigation of an ungrateful nephew, 
who now rules Nepal. The queen dowager, Sir Jung’s 
daughter, and her cousins had to take refuge in Calcutta. 
They have implored the British Government to assist them 
in redeeming some of their property, which they have lost 
by this conspiracy and revolution. As yet they have failed, 
notwithstanding the interest taken in the matter by the 
Prince of Wales and the present Viceroy. Mr. Digby 
has produced the memorials, and other official documents 
which fortify his contention. The question involved, 
according to him, is not one merely relating to the just 
claims of Sir Jung’s family, and that of his brother, who 
were equally faithful and devoted to the British Govern- 
ment; but the question also is, whether promises, by treaty 
and otherwise, made by the British Government are to be 
fulfilled or not. An Englishman’s word was formerly as 
good as his bond. Is it so now? The answer to this 
question remains to be given. The appeal is now made 
through Mr. Digby’s interesting volume to the people of 
England, in the earnest hope that justice will be done, and 
that a course of action will be taken, to show that England 
is not ungrateful of the unique and valuable services which 
the princes of Nepal and their brave troops rendered to us 
in our time of need, B. 
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The Republics and Native Territories of South 
Africa. 
THE author, Mr. Grorce McCatt TuHeat, has written a 
“ History of South Africa” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
London), replete with minute details as to the rise of the 
Republics and the relation and action of the Imperial 
Government of Britain, with respect to the territory con- 
taining the Diamond Fields. The inhabitants of these 
Republics were constantly embroiled with the frontier 
native tribes, and in particular with the powerful and 
famous Basuto chief Moshesh, who plundered and carried 
off the horses and cattle of the Dutch and other European 
settlers. Out of self-defence, and with great patience and 
endurance, they had to organize, and ultimately to com- 
bine a united force to punish the invaders and rescue 
their property. The astute action of Moshesh with 
his friendly tribes and his intercourse with the officials 
of the Imperial Government is minutely and graphically 
described. The author vindicates the policy of the Boers 
towards the natives as one of peace and good will; and 
that they were forced to go to war to secure the safety of 
their homes and the consolidation of their own settled 
government. The work contains many valuable State 
documents, and a very complete index, and ought to be 
carefully studied by those who wish to grasp the real 
history of a territory which has engaged the attention of 
English statesmen for many years, is rapidly increasing in 
wealth and population, is constantly adding to the com- 
merce of England, and which has cost us so much anxiety 


and has occasioned so many tragic events. Bb. 


Comité de Conservation des Monuments de l Art Arabe.* 


THE Committee for the Preservation of Egyptian Monu- 
ments is doing useful work. With the comparatively 
small means at its disposal—about £2,000 per annum—it 


* Le Caire: Imprimerie Nationale, 1890. 
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has repaired not only a large number of mosques, but also 
Coptic and other monuments. Its vigilance is even more 
praiseworthy than its outlay; for it protested against 
the demolition of the old fort Bourj-ej-Zefer, which the 
governor of Cairo had represented as a danger to the 
inhabitants and a refuge of criminals. Nor would it allow 
the plundering of the only Coptic necropolis (to the south 
of the town of Assouan) whence stela are sold as 
materials for construction at a rate sometimes as high as 
eight Egyptian piastres. The admissions to museums and 
to ancient mosques (we presume not in use) are also 
regulated by the Committee, which, to judge from the 
proceedings before us, owes its success to the enlightened 
patronage of the Khedive and to the able Egyptian and 
European members who compose it. hi. 


Races and Peoples, by Dr. D. Brinton.* 


Tuts ripe scholar and unsurpassed authority on 
American archeology has ventured into the domain, both 
explored and unexplored, of ethnography. The volume 
before us presents the results of the latest and most 
accurate researches; though, as the learned and practical 
author himself admits, his compression of the science into 
a small octavo volume of 300 pages often compelled him 
to be superficial. Of this we will give one instance : “ The 
population of the Indian peninsula to-day, who speak 
these (Sanscritic) dialects, and are more or less of Aryac 
blood, numbers nearly a hundred millions. They include 
the Rajputs, the Djats, the Hindoos, the AVzzzas, and 
numerous other tribes and castes.” If by Hunzas the 
inhabitants of one of the districts on a slope of the Pamir 
are meant, the most recent researches have proved their 
language to be a remnant of a pre-historic dialect, and the 

* “Races and Peoples.” Lectures on the Science of Ethnography, by 


DaniEL Brinton, A.M., M.D. (August, 1890). N. D. C. Hodges, pub- 
lisher, New York. 
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race to be of doubtful Aryan origin. Why Dr. Brinton 
should prefer the somewhat uncouth ‘‘ Aryac” to “ Aryan” 
we do not understand ; the spelling he uses also shows the 
wide reading which he has had, for ‘‘ Djat” is the German 
transliteration of our sturdy peasant friend the “ Jat,” and 
‘‘Hindoos” is the unalloyed English spelling before Sir 
W. W. Hunter,—or shall we in justice to his system say 
“ Hanter,’—gave it a pseudo-scientific, misleading, but 
not unpractical form. Then, again, why the Aryan 
population should “include Rajputs, the Djats, and the 
Hindoos,” it is not easy to see; it would be more correct 
to say, that ‘‘ Hindus include the Rajputs, Djats, etc.” We 
notice that Dr. Brinton supports the present theory of the 
migration of the Aryans to the East, rather than the 
accepted view of the spread of the Indian or Central Asian 
Aryans to the West. The eminent Belgian naturalist, 
d’Omalins d’Halloy, in 1839, was the first to show “ that 
the ancestors of the modern Europeans did not come from 
Asia, but belonged originally to the continent they now 
inhabit.” Dr. Brinton supports this view with a wealth 
of argument and a felicity of diction which render his 
learning as palatable to his readers as the lectures, of which 
the volume before us is, practically, a carefully edited and 
annotated reproduction, must have been to his hearers. 
We trust that in his next course, the learned professor 
of linguistics will communicate to his students the most 
recent result of ethnographical research, namely, that the 
customs of a race, its history and physical surroundings, are 
of the greatest moment in determining its etymology and 
grammar, as has been so abundantly shown with regard 
to the language of Hunza. We strongly recommend Dr. 
Brinton’s “Races and Peoples” to both beginners and 
scholars. We are not aware of any other recent work on 


the science of which it treats in the English language. 
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Polybiblion, Revue Libliographique Universelle.* 
WE have received the numbers for July and August. It 


would be hopeless to review the 192 pages of critical 
summaries of the more important books published during 
the above months, or to reproduce the Catalogues for the 
same period. The “ Revue” is a monument of French 
bibliographical industry; and much of its contents will 
immortalize French learning and genius. No publisher, 
editor, or library should be without it, not to speak of the 
ever-growing collection known as the “ Polybiblion.” 


Zoologische Ergebnisse einer Reise tn Niederlandrsch 
Ost-tndien.t 
Tue University of Amsterdam allowed its learned Pro- 
fessor of Zoology sufficient leave of absence in order to 
study the sweet-water fauna of Dutch-India and their 
relation to the fauna of the Indian Archipelago generally, 
with those of the Indian continent and with Australia. 
A further object of Dr. Weber's research was the 
anatomy of certain mammals. Dr. Weber, however, has 
brought back a mass of material, not only zoological but 
also ethnographical and geological, which he intends to 
elaborate in co-operation with Zeurlitz, and of which the 
first volume is now before us. Dr. Weber was accom- 
panied by his wife, and was aided by the Governor of 
Celebes, Mr. Braam Morris, in exploring portions of that 
island which were then still independent. He recognises 
the courtesy and public spirit with which every Dutch 
official, from the Governor-General to the humblest village 
schoolmaster, helped his arduous inquiries. Some of the 
chapters are in German, others in French, and Mr. F. A. 
Jentinck contributes a learned disquisition in English. The 
following is said to be well known: ‘“ Many species of bats 


* Paris, 1890, aux bureaux du Polybiblion. 
+ ‘Zoologische Ergebnisse einer Reise in Niederlindisch Ost-indien.” 
By Dr. Max WEBER. First volume, with three maps, thirteen tables, and 
four zincographs. Leyden, 1890: E. J. Brill. 
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have occasionally two young at a birth ; and Dobson thinks 
it probable that (in that event) the male relieves the female 
of the charge of one, and at the same time performs the 
office of a nurse.” The bulk of the volume is highly 
technical, and its anatomical details prevent further notice 
in a review of a general and non-professional character. 
R. 
Dupleix.* 

Why this volume required editing we do not know. It 
certainly did not receive the peculiar transliteration which 
is known as the Hunterian system. For instance, we find 
the gross mistake of “ Nuwdb” being spelt with an “u” 
in the first syllable throughout the volume, instead of the 
popular “ Nawab” with an “a,” or the correct “ Nawwab.” 
Is it Colonel Malleson who wrote the word as it stands, 
or Sir W. W. Hunter who left it so? However, this is 
better than spelling “ Kabul” “ Kabal,” or ‘‘ Mussulman ” 
“ Massalman,” as followers of Hunter are apt to do, in the 


” 


belief that to substitute generally “a” for “u” is scientific. 
Colonel Malleson’s “ The French in India” is so well 
known and so much admired that its utilization for the 
“Rulers of India” Series will not necessarily add to his 
reputation. “ Dupleix” might have become such a ruler, 
or rather have laid the foundation for the French rule of 
Southern India, had he had the fortune which favoured 
others who attribute their success among passive races to 
their own capacity. Dupleix, no doubt, first discovered the 
open secret which enables us to govern India with a handful 
of men; and we have benefited by his pioneering, just as 
we are the largest gainers by another French enterprise, 
the Suez Canal. To sum up, Dupleix was about to be 
“a ruler of India,” just as the author of the volume before 
us is about to be a great historian. R. 


* “Dupleix.” By Colonel G. O. MALLEson, C.S.I. “Rulers of India 
Series.” Edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 
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The Sarts and their Language.* 

By A. VAMBERY. 
Tuis prince of travellers, before whom discoverers of trees 
or of elephants thousands of years old will yet hide their 
diminished heads, is constantly building on the basis which 
he laid when, with his life in his hand, he was a dervish in 
Central Asia. This is a very different thing from travers- 
ing, at the head of bands armed with the newest weapons, 
resistless countries and races, and bringing back, instead of 
a literature, conjectures as to pre-adamite pigmies, nobler 
than Shakspeare, or talking of trees in the language of 
penny-a-liners, and of real heroes in the strain of disap- 
pointed touts. In fact, there are travellers and commercial 
travellers. 

Professor Arminius Vambéry has republished in pamphlet 
form a lengthy article which he wrote on the treatise by 
the Russian savant, N. Ostroumow, on the meaning of the 
word “Sart.” Among other important matters, several 
hundred Sart proverbs are published, which not only show 
the analogies and differences of the Uzbek dialect (the exist- 
ence of which some members of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Council deny) with the Osmanli form spoken at Constan- 
tinople, but also give a deeper insight into Sart life and 
Central Asian surroundings generally than the gallops taken 
through the unknown by Dr. Landells and other authori- 
ties in this country. For instance, what can be more sug- 
gestive than the proverb which says that “the Kalmuk 
does business when the time is over; the Hindu eats when 
his eye reaches the skull (out of hunger); and the Jew talks 
when his soul is departing,” thus describing the laziness of 
the Kalmuk, the stinginess of the Hindu, and the melan- 
choly of the Jew. Again, ‘When the Kirghiz cheats the 
Gipsy and becomes a Mussulman, he has no mosque, and 
when he becomes a Russian, he has no church.” “If a 
Tajik is on horseback, he does not know God.” “ The 


* “The Sarts and their Language.” By A. VAmBERy. (Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Zeitschrift.) 
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Persian dare not go abroad (for fear of Turcoman raids), 
the Armenian not remain at home.” “If your companion 
is a Russian, carry an axe in your hand.” ‘“ However 
praiseworthy a Russian, his eyes are still blue.” ‘ All 
mankind is one man.” “Two women meeting make a 
Bazar.” “If ten women join in a complaint, every one of 
them will tell her own grievance.” ‘A greedy horse is 
the gift of God; a greedy wife, that of Satan.” ‘“ When 
the Sart becomes rich, he builds a house; when the Kirghiz 
becomes wealthy, he takes a wife.” ‘Bread seduces the 
Mollah (priest), gold an angel.” “A bad Kirghiz becomes 
a Sart; a bad Sart becomes a Kirghiz,” and soon. “Sart,” 
Professor Vambéry, as ingeniously as correctly, derives 
from “ Yaksarti,” or dweller on the banks of the Yaxartes. 


G. W. L. 


The Presidential Armies of India. 


WE should advise readers of this work, published during 
the quarter by Messrs. W. H. Allen, to peruse the preface 
before entering on the subject-matter of this book of 
reference on military affairs. It is the want of such a 
perusal which has caused critics to take a wrong estimate of 
the work written by the late Colonel Rivett-Carnac (11th 
Hussars), and continued by Colonel W. F. B. Lawrie (Re- 
tired Royal Indian Artillery). It is generally a thankless 
office for an author to take up another man’s work; and the 
explanation of it in the present case can only be found in 
the preface. After citing various publications on our Anglo- 
Indian history, Colonel Lawrie, the editor of the present 
volume, is of opinion that without the graphic details which 
abound in such works, it would be impossible to do justice 
to the Presidential Armies of India; and then, he says, the 
subject might easily have been extended to two or three 
volumes instead of one. In carrying out Colonel Rivett- 
Carnac’s original plan—so far as exhibited in the gallant 
and lamented Colonel’s portion of the work—the editor 
preferred chiefly to confine himself to a few historical and 
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other sketches, supplementing the work with various useful 
details, so as to give the British public some idea of what 
has been performed by our Presidential Armies during 
“one hundred and fifty years of British Military glory, 
wonderful Civil administration and Mercantile success in the 
East.” After Colonel Rivett-Carnac’s vivid and interesting 
six chapters—which occupy considerably less than one-half 
of the entire volume—we venture to think that the ‘ Con- 
tinuation,” or the remaining six chapters, with the Notes and 
Appendices, will not, by fair and candid minds, be denied 
a share of approval. Nay, more; it would almost seem 
unjust to deny it-—as has been done in a few cases—to the 
author of “Our Burmese Wars,” and “ Distinguished 
Anglo-Indians.” In this brief review we cannot help 
alluding to the propensity in which Colonel Lawrie indulges, 
of comparing events of the present day with those of by- 
gone times. For instance, Lord Clive was most anxious to 
check the growth of luxury and extravagance in the Indian 
Army. This immediately suggests to his mind that the 
present German Emperor, William, has become anxious 
regarding the alarming increase of luxury in the German 
Army, “which must be resisted with all seriousness and 
energy.” 

Colonel Rivett-Carnac begins his eventful history in 
1497, when Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and discovered the sea route to the East, “and the 
Portuguese and Dutch subsequently captured all the coasts 
of India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” 
carrying us down to the fall of Dupleix—by far the greatest 
of French statesmen in India—in 1754, and the capture of 
Chandernagore (1757). 

At this period the author of the “ Continuation ” takes 
up the narrative, continuing it,—necessarily in a rather 
desultory manner, on account of want of space,—down to 
the Third Burmese Expedition, 1886-87. 

At the beginning of the seventh chapter, Colonel Lawrie 
alludes to the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava’s speech at 
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Belfast (Sept. 10, 1889), on our Indian Empire, a portion 
of which has appeared in the recently published “Speeches” 
of the versatile Marquis. Public want of interest in India 
has hitherto been a drawback to its advancement ; and it is, 
therefore, pleasing that two London daily journals should 
recently review, as leading articles, two works—one, the 
present volume; and the other, Colonel Malleson’s Life of 


Dupleix. X. 


English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Joun Anperson, M.D., LL.D., ete. 


Messrs. TRUBNER, in their “ Oriental Series” (1890), have 
produced Dr. Anderson’s work, tracing the history of our 
commercial dealings with Siam by the East India Com- 
pany. They had the exclusive right to trade with the 
Eastern nations till near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when this monopoly was broken down by a resolution 
of the House of Commons in 1690. From 1610 till the 
arrival of the French, the East India Company and the 
people of Siam seem to have carried on commercial 
transactions in peace and to the advantage of all parties. 
Dr. Anderson gives an elaborate detail of the various ships 
which arrived in Siam, and the numerous agents stationed 
at the then capital, Ayuthia, and at Merqui. He then 
traces our occupation of the Southern Peninsula, and our 
friendly relations with the Sultan of Johore, and our suc- 
cessful trade in Singapore. His description of the rise of 
internecine jealousy, owing, apparently, to the interference 
of the French, their intrigues against the English and the 
Dutch, and the encroachment of Burma, is peculiarly 


interesting. Siam and Japan are now rising again as 
enterprising nations, and are opening up their rich stores of 
wealth to English enterprise, and hence the value of the 
present work. There is an excellent map and a copious 
Index. B. 
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The Household Dictionary of Medicine.* 


Tuts work, which is very clearly written, appears in a 
handy-sized and well-typed volume of 378 royal octavo 
pages, followed by a number of blank sheets for memoranda. 
The author has evidently been at great pains to write for 
those who are at a distance from professional help; and 
his work will be of great service to Anglo-Indians and 
residents in various parts of the East. The price, 7s 6d, 
places it within the reach of every one; but such produc- 
tions should always, whenever it be possible, be used under 
professional guidance. The prescriptions are sound, and 
there is a great deal of useful information connected with 
Preventive Medicine. M.D. 


The Master of the Magicians. 


Tuts, the joint work of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert D. Ward (London: William Heineman, 1890), 
isa charming book. It deals with court life in Babylon in 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar, with the captive Daniel as the 
central figure, and, like a bright thread running through 
the more sombre structure of the web, is a simple, but touch- 
ing love tale, an idyl skilfully intertwined with the sterner 
situations of the case, in the fact that Daniel, nay even the 
queen herself, are by no means uninterested spectators of 
the tender drama. Without laboured description, the 
scenes and customs of the country are placed vividly before 
us, and we live and move and have our being in dreamy, 
sunny Babylonia, in that curious combination of barbarity 
and civilization, in the gorgeous ceremonial and display, 
allied to the revolting back scenes which characterized 
courts of the period in question. The king, a man of moods 
and fancies, and troubled with prolonged insomnia, which, 


* “A Household Dictionary of Medicine, Preventive and Curative.” 
By FREDERICK RUFENACHT WALTERS, M.D., Lond. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., Paternoster Square. 1890. 
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combined with other causes, eventually culminates in mad- 
ness, is marked with a ferocity and moroseness_ hardly 
human ; but, as so often occurs with relentless natures, he 
who one moment for a mere whim would slay by hundreds, 
would again be gentle and tractable as a little child. Even 
when he is afflicted with lycanthropy, we find him fond- 
ling a pet lamb, which he, however, tears to pieces in a 
fit. The loving side of his nature is also brought out 
strongly in his relations to his beautiful, but popularly hated 
and mistrusted queen. Perfectly cognisant as he must have 
been of his wife’s intrigues and alliances, aware of her un- 
cultured, shallow intelligence, her frivolity and caprice, her 
petty jealousy, her vindictiveness and brutal cruelty, and 
all the other vices which went to make up a despicable 
woman, yet the king yielded her undeviating respect and 
devotion, and, thoughtful for her every comfort, set himself 
the gigantic task of constructing the marvellous hanging 
gardens in the space of thirty days, solely to gratify her 
longing for the cool mountain breezes of her early Median 
home—a construction, alas, at an awful sacrifice of human 
life! The constancy of his favour to the captive 
Daniel was perhaps tinctured by fear of Daniel's God; 
but nothing of this kind detracts from his leniency and 
forbearance to the girl petitioner, and at the escapades of 
the brave, but hasty Sasa. The ascetic, saintly tempera- 
ment of the learned hero, subject to strange, uncontrollable, 
prophetic trances, his moral intrepidity, his abstinence from 
the witcheries of the court—the more to be wondered at 
when we consider how they must have appealed to the 
ardent Jewish nature—the nobility of his conduct towards, 
and the relinquishment, of Lalitha; the man of fashion as 
typified in Allit; the simple, grand, yet feeble, scholarly 
mystic philosopher, Mutasaili; the innocence, the purity, 
the exquisite beauty, the grace, the zaiveté and quiet dignity, 
which envelop his young daughter, Lalitha, in an indefin- 
able, but wholly delightful glamour, affecting all with whom 
she came in contact, and more especially the change it 
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wrought in Allit—all these are characters well drawn and 
forcibly contrasted. The polytheism of the country, 
with its strenuous adherents in the king and Mutasaili, 
the anguish of their doubts and difficulties, the des- 
perate struggle of pride and habit to retain what intelli- 
gence denied, its final overthrow before the Jehovah of the 
Jew, and the consequent overwhelming despair, the burn- 
ing shame and humiliation of the two men—not in their 
own eyes alone, but in sight of each other and in that of 
the people, and which, among other causes, cost one devotee 
his life, the other his reason—all this constitutes elements 
for a story which is as admirably conceived as it is forcibly 
related. Li. B. 


Etruscan and Armenian.* 


Tuis learned treatise, which forms part of the programme 
of the University of Christiania for the current year, is an 
instance of the essential difference between the German 
and the English Schools of Philology. The former derives 
its knowledge from sitting, the latter from travelling. Dr. 
Sophus Bugge admits that he has only seen incomplete and 
incorrect transcripts of Etruscan inscriptions, and that his 
knowledge of Armenian is very defective ; yet he, as a true 
disciple and admirer of the German method, evolves, out 
of what accident has thrown in his way, if not from the 
inner depths of a wise subjectivity, a hypothesis which only 
an actual inspection of Etruscan inscriptions and a thorough 
knowledge of Armenian could justify. The late Robert 
Ellis, in his “ Armenian Origin of the Etruscan” (London, 
1861), had already pointed this out; but, of course, the wise 
Bugge had not seen the Englishman's work—as what 
German philologist ever does ?—though he now prominently 


* Etruscan and Armenian.” Researches in comparative language, by 
Dr. SopHus BuccE, Professor at the Norwegian University, First Series. 
Christiania : H. ASHEHONG & Co., 1890.) 
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acknowledges its author's priority, which he calls unscien- 
tific. The Englishman will travel, and not sit down to 
study, the German used to study and not to travel. Why 
not combine the two sources of information and observation? 
As regards the vexed question of Etruscan, which, we think, 
Corssen has abundantly proved to be an Italic dialect, we 
had, after the failure of Betham, Kollar, Leoni, Stickel, 
Tarquini, etc., the learned Dercke’s attempt to connect it 
with Finnish, Carl Pauli’s repeated declaration that Etruscan 
is not Indo-Germanic at all, and so forth. Etruscan may be 
an ancient Armenian dialect, with some characteristics that 
belong to modern Armenian, but before Dr. Sophus Bugge 
publishes a second volume on the subject, and delivers a 
second series of lectures, we hope to hear that he has 
visited Italy, Lydia, and Armenia. L. 


“ The Speeches delivered in India from 1884 to 1888 by 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava” (London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1890) can only be properly reviewed in 
connection with the circumstances to which they owe their 
origin. They are graceful and diplomatic, rather than 
statesmanlike, with the exception of the speech delivered 
just before his departure, at the St. Andrew’s dinner in 
Calcutta, where he referred to the claim of the microscopic 
minority of educated, or rather anglicized, natives to repre- 
sent India. Had he made this speech at the commence- 
ment, instead of at the end, of his rule, he might have 
undone some of the mischief caused by the good inten- 
tions of Lord Ripon, as carried out by subordinates like 
Sir Charles Aitchison, and others. His truest note was 
sounded at the Empire Club on the 11th July, 1883, or more 
than a year before he went to India, when he described 
an ambassador or colonial governor as “almost a jingo by 


profession,” as he has abundantly proved by the annexation 
of Upper Burmah. The Speech at Belfast in October, 1884, 
does not apparently contain the allusions to his reliance on 
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the support of the Foreign Minister of Russia in the strong 
terms which we fancy we read at the time. Still, it was a 
to those 


’ 


wise audience which only gave “hear, hear’ 
remarks, whereas allusions to other matters and men were 
invariably rewarded with “cheers,” “loud cheers,” ‘“ loud 
and prolonged applause.” It is, however, curious that his 
flattery of the anglicized native at the Northbrook Club, 
“whose acquirements, princely charities, loyalty, and per- 
sonal” qualities “were well known” to him, should not have 
been rewarded by applause, or that, at all events, the Moham- 
medan students who may have been present did not cheer his 
reference to the favour that he had received from the Sultan. 
Fortunately, Lord Dufferin on that occasion hastened to 
undo any misconception to which his Belfast speech might 
have given rise by affirming that in his Indian Viceroyalty 
he “certainly would not forget that national security must 
not be allowed to depend upon the moderation of a Minister 
of a foreign State.” Then followed the departure of Lord 
Dufferin in the subsequently ill-fated Zasmanza, and his 
arrival at Bombay, where began his Indian speeches, which 
we hope to be able to review in our next issue at the 
length and with the consideration due to this distinguished 
diplomatist. R, 








NOTICES. 


Tue last two numbers of the Sanskrit Cretical Journal of 
the Oriental Institute at Woking, edited by Pandit Rishi 
Kesh Shastri, are to hand. The first contains a paper on 
the ethical maxims of sages in the Vyavastharnabasara 
(continued in the second number), followed bya short life of 
King Ballala Sen, who did for the Brahmins what Asoka 
did for the Buddhists, and under whom the Brahmins were 
classified, Then come some important instructions for a 
Vaidic Student (of the, unfortunately, too much neglected 
system of Hindu medicine). The paper on “ The 
Hindu Festivals” is continued from the May number, 
giving further details as to the worship of the Goddess 
Durga. The translation of “Hamlet” into Sanskrit for 
the delectation of Pandits is also continued. Among 
“The Morals of Manu,” we find that “the pain which the 
parent feels in bringing forth a child cannot be recompensed 
even ina hundred years.” “A man should always do what 
his parents and preceptor desire. He only with whom 
they are pleased receives the fruit of good action.” ‘To 
perform their service is the most pious action in this world, 
and a man should not do even a meritorious act with- 
out their consent.” “ The Nitisataka of Bhartihari” and 
“Rules for the conjugation of Sanskrit verbs” (continued 
in the second number), and “The Cloud Messenger of 
Kalidasa, with copious notes,” concludes this number of 
the Sanskrit Critical Journal. 


The second number contains, in addition to the continua- 
tions from the first, the following: “A short review of the 
Hitopadesa of Visnusarman, edited by Pandit Tarakumara 
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Kaviratna of Calcutta with copious notes, a literal trans- 
lation in Bengali and a long appendix, etc., in the Bengali 
character. During the last four or five years Pandit 
Tarakumara <Kaviratna, one of the famous Sanskrit 
scholars of the day in Calcutta, leading a purely literary 
life, has been engaged in bringing out a good edition of 
the Hitopadesa. He has been successful in his efforts ; 
the get-up of the book is excellent, and it is remarkably 
free from typographical mistakes, for which nowadays the 
Sanskrit presses of India are generally condemned. The 
Hitopadesa is generally known as a work of Visnusarma, 
the author of the Panchatantra, which seems to us to be 
very absurd. Our reasons are fully explained in the fore- 
going Sanskrit part. As our readers are well versed in 
that language we need not repeat them here.” In the 
“Morals of Manu,” the Editor dwells on the following 
texts, “The mother, father, and the preceptor are indeed 
the three worlds, the three Asrmas, three Vedas, and the 
three sacred fires.” ‘‘ The father is the Garhapatya fire, 
the mother is the Dakshina, and the preceptor is the 


’ 


Ahavanisya fire” and “one respectful to these three 
gains victory over the three worlds, and shines over in 
the heaven like the sun with a brilliant body.” The 
number concludes with an account of the visit of the 
learned Pandit Vedanta Bhattaraka Asukavi Gottu Lal 
to the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta, which is 


celebrated in both prose and verse. 


The following is a list of the contents of the last num- 
ber of Al-Haqaiq, the Arabic Quarterly Review, edited by 
Syed Ali Belgrami, B.A., F.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc, and 
Maulvi Fazil Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Khan: “ Jihad,” 
by Dr. Leitner; “Life of Mani, the Painter,” by Maulvi 
Abdul Jabbar; “The Philosophy of Arabic Lexico- 
graphy” (continued), by Syed Kerdmat Hasain; “ The 
story of Rasselas” (continued) by Syed Ali Belgrami ; 
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“The Relations of the East India Company with the 
Island of Ormuz in the Persian Gulf,” by Mirza Namazie ; 
“Enlargement of the Brain,” by Hakim Ahmad Said ; 
Notices of New Books, etc. 


Journal of the Astatic Socrety of Bengal. 


The last numbers of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal contain a good deal of interesting matter. Those 
treating of philology, ethnography, numismatics, etc., de- 
vote most of their space to valuable numismatical contri- 
butions by Dr. H. F. Rudolf Hoernle. The “Grammar 
of the Dialect of Chhattisgarh, in the Central Provinces,” 
another contribution, has many features of interest, the 
collection of Proverbs deserving special mention. The 
grammar isa translation by Mr. George Grierson, C.S., from 
the Hindi, by Mr. Hiralal Kavyopddhyaya. The numbers 
devoted to natural philosophy, mathematics, etc., contain 
several mathematical investigations by Asutosh Mukhopad- 
hyay, M.A.; “ Natural History Notes,” from H.M. Indian 
survey steamer /zvestzgator by Alfred Alcock, M.B., and 
G. M. Giles, M.B.; an article on the “Occasional Inversion 
of the Temperature Relations between the Hills and Plains 
of Northern India,” by John Eliot, M.A.; and finally, under 
the heading of a “ Catalogue of the Insecta of the Oriental 
Region,” a classification of the Family Carabidae, Order 


Coleoptera, by E. T. Atkinson, B.A. 


We have received five fasciculi of the grand “ Lexicon 
Lingue Hungarice A£vi Antiquioris,” published under the 
auspices of the Hungarian Academy at Budapest, 1890. 
The Hungarian words are rendered in all their varieties 
of meanings and uses into both Latin and German. 


Uma Sankar Misra, M.A., sends us a little volume con- 
taining “ Political, Social, and Literary Papers,” some of 
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which he has already published in English reviews. It 
ie; | is printed at the Chandrapraban Press, at Benares, and 
d; | contains two articles on the “Indian National Congress,” 
| which Lord Dufferin considered to be “temperate, able, 
and judicious,” and Lord Lytton “sober and sensible ” ; 
“The Native States of India,” ‘“ Local Self-government,” 
“Education in India,” “Land Settlement in Bengal,” 





ely “ How London strikes an Indian on his arrival,” are the 
SE remaining papers in this collection. 

le- 

ri- 

_ We reserve for review B. Bradshaw’s “ Dictionary of 
0 Mineral Waters, Climatic Health Resorts, Sea Baths, and 
* Hydropathic Establishments.” 1890. Triibner & Co., 57 
- and 59, Ludgate Hill (now Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
ine Triibner & Co.). 

rs 

in We have received the first instalment of Lucy M. J. 
d- | Garnett’s admirable |The Christian] “ Women of Turkey, 
an | and their Folklore,” with a most valuable ethnographical 
nd introduction by T. S. Stuart Glennie, M.A. (David Nutt, 
on 270-71, Strand, W.C. 1890), but we must postpone its 
ns review till we receive the remaining volume on the Asiatic 


and Moslem Women. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


> 
Sik,—The writer of the paper on “ ‘The Holy Mirror” 
is evidently not cognisant of the two versions of the Pro- 
tevangelion which give the particulars of the immaculate 
conception of Mary and of the miraculous birth of Christ. 
The history of Joachim and Anna is to be found in the 
Apocryphal New Testament, published by Hone in 1820, 
and translated from St. Jerome. For the most part yours 
is identical with one or the other version. But there is one 
error which I cannot think was made by Jerome Xavier. 
It was not Jacob who was born unexpectedly, but 

Jacob’s son, Joseph, after Rachael had long been barren. 
The dates are not in the original. These were settled 
much later by the Church. The 15th December is not the 


date of Anna’s conception, but the 8th, exactly nine calendar 


months before the 8th of September; just as Lady-day 
is exactly nine calendar months before Christmas Day. 

In the Gospel of the Infancy there is the slightest possible 
mention of the taxing; and Mary is delivered, not in a 
stable, but ina cave. ‘To this cave the Shepherds resort, 
and then the Angels. 

All the story of Joachim’s disgrace, and Anna’s grief, and 
of Mary’s residence in the Temple as a child, is given in the 
Gospel of Mary, as well as the trial of the rods. There 
are, however, several variations in minor points. 

The Gospel of Nicodemus ends with the conversion of 
Annas and Caiphas, whose confession ends :— 

“And so it appears that Jesus, whom we crucified, is 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, and true and Almighty God. 
Amen.” 

I think it must be interesting to you to know some of 
Jerome Xavier's “ authorities,” so I venture to trouble you 
with these remarks. 


Cc D. COLLET. 








